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Tbv *E6£y öeöre LÖwyev* 

xbv xputpbv ev HpuiJjfj nupayev, öeöxe Aaßwyev 
xd xoö itapaöeu'aou £vxös to\3 OTtnXatoir 
exe l etpdvn pu£a dnoxLaxos ßAaoxdvouaa a<peauv, 

£K£l nöpd^n (ppdap avdpuKiov, 
oÖ ulsZv Aaßlö iiptv eue^uynaev* 
exeZ itap^evos xewouaa ßpeyos- 

xftv 6u(|>av ercauaev evübs xnv xoö ’ A6ay holl toü Aaßdö* 

ÖLd TOUTO TipÖS TOUT0 £Tt£ UX$WyeV, TCOÖ exe'x^n 

: hollölov veov,' 6 tpö auüjvajv öeo's : 


Bethlehem has thrown open the way to Eden: come * let us see; 
we have found delight in a hidden place: come^ let us share 
in that paradise within the cave. 

There has appeared a root no man wateredj flowering forgiveness; 
there is found a well no man has dug * 

from whioh David onoe yeamed to drink (2 Samuel 23:15). 

There a Virgin has given birth to a child 

and straightway slaked the thirst both of Adam and of David . 
Wherefore let us hurry to that place where has been bom 
a tiny child - who is God for everl 

(First Kontakion on the Nativity by St. Romanos Melodus, who was born 
in Syria about 490 A.D. 

This opening of the rhythmic sermon is chanted in the Greek Church 
at Matins on Christmas Day) 


CHRISTO CONIUNCTIS 
NOT IS ATQIJE IGNOTIS 
- IMPRIMIS VERO PARENTIBUS - 
QUI MIHI FIDEM CORDIS ALUERUNT 
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FOREWORD 


This book grew out of a doctoral dissertation, which was partially 
researched during 1968-1969 in the Ecole Biblique et Archeologique 
Franqaise de Jerusalem, and was completed under the guidance of Professor 
Ceslas Spicq at the University of Fribourg in Switzerland. It was defended 
in May 1975. 

The published form is notably shorter, due to the appearance in the 
interim of cognate studies by George M. Soares Prabhu (1976) and Raymond 
E. Brown (1977). These obviate the need to repeat what is therein so 
cogently expressed. The excisions and abbreviations have allowed the 
development and lengthening of the essential Part III. The whole work has 
been thoroughly recast and rewritten in ordet to integrate studies 
appearing up to the Summer of 1978. 

The author cannot record all the assistance received. However, three 
Dominican friars may be thanked as representative benefactors: Pierre 
Benoit, the late Roland de Vaux, and Ceslas Spicq. 

Gratitude must be expressed to the Vincentian Congregation for its 
manifold Support of the writer during the years while this study was 
maturing. The editors of the Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis kindly invited 
this book into their Series, and smoothed its technical preparation. The 
contributions towards the cost of publication made by this Series and by 
Le Conseil de l'Universite are gratefully recorded. 

The author is aware that his most basic debts cannot be acknowledged 
in writing, but only in the ceaseless effort to share in what T. S. Eliot, 
in The Eider Statesman Act II, called the 

love that f s lived in 
But not looked at, love within the light of which 
All eise is seen, the love within which 
All other love finds Speech. 

This love is silent. 


All Hallows Missionary College, 
Dublin 9. 


January 25th, 1979 




INTRODUCTION 


Gospel christology is often understood as synonymous with an analysis 
of such titles of Jesus as Lord, Christ, King, Son of God, Son of Man, Son 
of David, Shepherd, Servant, and Prophet. Whereas these titles are rarely 
coordinated by exegetes, this study of Matthew is an attempt to shape a 
synthesis. It Claims that the royal, Davidic, theology integrates all the 
forenamed roles, without necessarily exhausting their meaning. The Christ 
of Matthew is Lord of the heart. Only through immersion in the Gospel*s 
royalist faith-vision can the various colours of the christological 
spectrum, as caught by the titles, coalesce into the glory that captivated 
the evangelist. 

Three concentric circles could represent the structure of the present 
book. Part I is the outermost circle, comprising the first three Chapters, 
and dealing with the religious milieu of the evangelist. His precise sour- 
ces can no longer be identified. Even if they could be isolated, they are 
so refashioned by Matthew that the raw material is of minor importance. 

More significant is the formative influence of the Hebrew Bible and the 
Apocrypha. In Chapter 2 patriarchal, exodus, exile, and, specially, Davi¬ 
dic resonance is detected. But, as Chapter 3 indicates, one cannot speak 
of an "Old" Testament for the early Church (if at all*.). The Hebrew Bible 
shaped a mentality and a life-style, a Hermeneutik of existence. This 
midrashic factor is the dynamism of the evangelist*s living Bible. 

The second, inner, circle is made up of Part II, Chapters 4 and 5. It 
concentrates on the immediate Gospel setting of Matthew 1-2. The milieu 
of the evangelist is explored, as well as the cohesion and drama of his 
work. Special attention is devoted to the intentional paschal overtones 
of his two opening chapters. 

However, the innermost circle is constituted by Part III, Chapters 6 
and 7. This is the core of the work, and accounts for more than half its 
length. Aided by the findings of Parts I and II, the sixth Chapter treats 
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the Gospel of the Origins (Matthew 1-2) as communicating the Christ indi- 
rectly, that is, through the impact he made on his disciples or opponents. 
This soteriological Präsentation of the Messiah is termed "participatory" 
or "covenant" christology, since it involves and transforms the believers. 

Finally, the lengthy Chapter 7 penetrates the devotion, the living 
faith, of first Century Judaism and Christianity. A vibrant kingship 
mystique is traced in what may be dubbed the "Davidic canon". This canon 
obviously embraces Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and the Psalms. Yet it must 
be extended to include Isaiah, Deutero-Zechariah, and the Song and Wisdom 
of Solomon. Indeed, elements of a refined dynastic theology are discer- 
nible in the environment of the First Evangelist, namely, at Qumran, and 
in Pseudo-Philo, Josephus, and the Psalms and Ödes of Solomon. 

Using this royalist faith as a hermeneutic key, the entire Gospel of 
Matthew is passed in review. The evangelist's vision of Jesus the Prophet- 
King yields fresh life and meaning. His saintly ruler and Bridegroom of 
Israel has a mission to all twelve tribes, which he exercises through his 
regal wisdom and prayer, his Solomonic exorcisms and healings, and his 
royal shepherding and feeding. To this King belong the unique divine 
sonship, the spirit of God, the renewal of the covenant, and the glory of 
Zion. He is surrounded by his courtiers Peter, Judas, and even Asaph. The 
parables of banquet, vineyard, and judgment, the Temple theme, and the 
Passion of the Shepherd-King, also gain vitality in this ethos of Matthew 
3-28. Then Matthew 1-2 is studied in the light of the foregoing broad 
basis of the royal theology in the rest of the Gospel. 

Finally, the divine sonship of Jesus the Christ is focused in the light 
of the blessed covenant with David. Underlying some parts of the Hebrew 
Bible is a mythical pattern of creation and primordial wisdom revolving 
around the righteous king, who saves his people, builds a Temple as the 
centre of the world, and possesses the spirit of Yahweh and "eternal" life. 
In Matthew, and elsewhere in the New Testament, this pattern fosters a 
mystical perception of God in Christ, of God as the Christ. Perhaps this 
"language" was partially forged and experienced in the fervour of the 
Tabernacles and New Year celebration of the Davidic Messiah, the veritable 
royal Son of God.'*' 


1 See the detailed summary on pages 241-245, especially n. 1 on page 244. 
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PART I 


THE RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 
OF MATTHEW 1-2 


CHAPTER 1 

THE POSSIBLE SOURCES OF MATTHEW 1-2 

A. THE QUEST FOR THE SOURCES 

Salisbury cathedral still raises its spire in blessing over the water- 
meadows. If the art lover can discover the vantage point of John Constable 
a Century and a half ago, a similar view may be enjoyed. The modern spec- 
tator well may wonder if the physical reality, the source of Constable*s 
landscape, is as evocative as the painting. "The trees and clouds still 
seem to ask me to try to do something like them." The alchemy of the ar- 
tist has infused a mood and a measure which normally escapes the less per- 
ceptive eye of the amateur. The same experience holds good for portraiture, 
where the artificial canvas can be more true to life than the unsparing 
exposure of the newsreel camera. Analogously, if Matthew*s presumed 
sources were extant, it may be doubted that they would suffice to isolate 
his faith and flair. The stratigraphy descried by literary archaeology 
teils of a dead age. The evangelist*s hypothetical traditions rose to a 
new life in his Gospel, which far excelled their original state. The quest 
for the stories and even writings he may have inherited is, consequently, 
not as important as the appreciation of the finished work. 

Two tendencies may be distinguished among those who have sought to 
identify the sources of Matthew*s two opening chapters. Some see the tra- 
dition received by the evangelist as predominant, whereas others lay more 
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stress on his editing and creativity. The following scholars emphasize the 

role of tradition in approximately this order of increasing stress: G. D. 

1 2 3 4 

Kilpatrick, H. Räisänen, W. L. Knox, and G. Strecker. On the other 

hand, the evangelist is seen progressively more at work by R. Bultmann, 


1 The Origins of the Gospel According to St. Matthew (Oxford, 1946), e.g., 
pp. 52-55, 93. He holds the evangelist received the quotations and their 
introductions, and at least the kerneis of the stories, but that he sub- 
mitted this material to a more thorough rewriting than was his wont. 

2 Die Mutter Jesu 'im Neuen Testament (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fen- 
nicae, Ser. B, Tom. 158; Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1969) 52- 
54: Matthew is responsible for at least the Umgestaltung of the genea- 
logy; the Joseph cycle was already formed in oral tradition; it contained 
the virginal conception, and presented Jesus as a new Moses and Jacob- 
Israel. The magi episode was originally independent, and the slaughter 
at Bethlehem was joined to it before Matthew. Räisänen admits the diffi- 
culty of identifying the hand of Matthew, but accepts that he shortened 
what he received by selecting and accentuating what appealed to him, e.g. 
the Davidic sonship in 1:18-25 (p. 64 with n. 2). 

3 The Souroes of the Synoptio Gospels , Volume II, St. Luke and St. Matthew 
(ed. H. Chadwick; Cambridge: University Press, 1957) 121-128: the main 
outlines of the stories were already fixed, the original substratum being 
the three Joseph stories (1:18-25; 2:13-15, 19-23). Mt 1:18-25 was re- 
vised from an original birth story to a defense of Joseph*s refusal to 
divorce Mary. Mt 1:19 may come from Matthew. The five fulfilment formu- 
la quotations came from a collection of fulfilment texts, whose secondary 
theme seems to have been the parallel between Jesus and Moses. The 
length of Mt 2:2 suggests a conflation of two earlier stories about (1) 
Herod, the star, consultation, and massacre; and (2) the visit of the 
magi. The Herod and Joseph cycles were probably joined before Matthew. 

He may have added the magi in the course of his usual editorial revision. 

4 Der Weg der Gerechtigkeit (2d ed.; Göttingen, 1966) 51-55: Matthew*s 
editing is restricted to historicizing additions about time and place in 
1:18a and 2:1a, and parts of 1:16. Mt 2 is stamped as a unit by the pro¬ 
gressive chronology (K. L. Schmidt), the interrelation of verses 7 and 16 
(G. Erdmann), and the elements of the Moses story: annunciations to the 
king and father, dreams, magicians, persecution, escape by means of the 
parents. It is homogeneous with Mt 1: stress on father, apparitions, and 
traces of Matthew*s style throughout. Matthew inherited, but did not de- 
velop, the Moses-Christ typology. There is no apologetic thrust. 

5 The History of the Synoptio Tradition (2d ed.; Oxford: Blackwell, 1968) 
291-296, 304, 443-444: the numerical structuring of the genealogy was in 
the source (p. 357); 1:18-25 was originally a messianic annunciation to 
the "son of David,*' with 1:22-23 added. Matthew probably shaped 2:1-23 
from oral or written tradition, awkwardly combining the Nazareth and 
Bethlehem stories. The magi and the massacre were originally independent. 
The flight and the return were apparently in the sources. The motif of 
the Virgin birth, and the stories of the magi and the slaughter of the 
infants, are of Hellenistic Jewish(-Christian) provenance. 
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M. Dibelius, 1 C. T. Davis,^ G. M. Soares Prabhu,^ R. E. Brown,^ and 


1 Jungfrauensohn und Krippenkind (Heidelberg, 1932) 24-26, 44-45: Matthew 
inherited the 'Personallegende of 2:1-12, and the Legende about the pre- 
servation of the child in 2:13-21. He adds 1:18-25 as a narrative defen¬ 
se of Mary*s chastity, and 2:22-23 to introduce Nazareth. Like Bultmann, 
Dibelius believes that Matthew has integrated the traditions of Mt 2, yet 
he seems to go further in positing that it was the evangelist who first 
linked the magi story with the flight and massacre. He deduces that the 
magi and Star narrative once circulated independently of the Herod cycle, 
because Joseph does not appear in 2:1-12, and the episode climaxes in 
adoration, without any need of a bloody sequel. The redactional link in 
2:1 shows he joined Mt 1 and 2 (compare Bultmann, History , 292; and con- 
trast Strecker, Weg , 53-54). 

Similar to Dibelius is G. Erdmann, Die Vorgeschichten des Lukas - und 
Matthäusevangeliums und Vergils vierte Ekloge (FRLANT CNFD 30; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1932) 53-67. See the judicious review by A. 
Fridrichsen, TLZ 22 (1935), cols. 398-401. 

2 “Tradition and Redaction in Matthew 1:18-2:23,“ JBL 90 (1971) 404-421. 
Davis examines the Matthean editing more closely than any author yet men- 
tioned, and summarizes: "The tradition furnishing the basic sub-structure 
of Matthew 1-2 is composed of four narrative units: (1) 1:18-21, 24-25; 

(2) 2:1-2 (in part), 9b, 11; (3) 2:13-15a; and (4) 2:19-21“ (p. 421). 

He has missed some features of Matthew*s composition, e.g., the obedience 
formula in 1:24-25, and the use of avaxoipem (though see pp. 408-409). 

He does not pay sufficient attention to the Davidic or Mosaic colouring, 
or to the possibility that Isa 7:14 was connected with the conception of 
Jesus before Matthew. 

Note the general agreement of the findings of W. 0. Walker, "A Method 
for Ldentifying Redactional Passages in Matthew on Functional and Lin- 
guistic Grounds," CBQ 39 (1977) 76-93, at p. 82 n. 13: Mt 1:1, 17, 18a, 
22-23; 2:1a, 5b-6, 15b, 17-18, 23b are redactional. 

3 The Formula Quotations in the Infancy Narrative of Matthew . An Enquiry 
into the Tradition History of Mt 1-2 (AnBib 63; Rome, 1976). This is the 
most thorough and satisfactory analysis to date. The work is too lengthy 
for summary. He evaluates previous studies on pp. 163-164 and 189-191. 

In two folding charts at the end he sets out clearly Matthew*s redaction 
and reformulation of three sources: the Dream-Narrative, 1:18-25, 2:13-15, 
and 2:19-23; the Magi, 2:(1-2) 9b-12; Herod, 2:(1-2) 3-9a, 16-18. But, 
what could be the purpose of the Dream-Narrative? was Herod independent? 

4 The Birth of the Messiah. A commentary on the infancy narratives of 
Matthew and Luke (New York, 1977). Brown explains his methodology for 
distinguishing tradition from editing on pp. 105-108, concluding that, 
"the probabilities converge to suggest a pre-Matthean narrative pattem 
on the infancy of Moses and built around angelic dream appearances to 
Joseph“ (p. 108). Wisely eschewing the disengagement of received mate¬ 
rial from Matthean wording (pp. 111, 119, 192 n. 33), Brown reconstructs 
the main pre-Matthean narrative on pp. 109 and 192. Unlike Soares Prabhu 
(Formula Quotations , 293), Brown inclines to the view that the magi and 
Herod stories were joined before Matthew adopted them (see pp. 192 n. 38, 
196 n. 52, and 229 n. 45). 
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A. Vögtle.l Others, such as 
der the opening two chapters 
probably with the assistance 


2 3 

A. Paul and M. D. Goulder, appear to consi- 
of Matthew as the creation of the evangelist, 
of his Beth Midrash. 


1 Messias und Gottessohn . Herkunft und Sinn der matthäisohen Geburts- und 
Kindheitsgeschichte (Theologische Perspektiven; Düsseldorf: Patmos, 1971) 
16-27, 54-60, 81-88: Mt 1 stems entirely from the evangelist; Mt 2, 
except the quotations, had an extensive "Mosaic" Vorlage . 

2 L'evangile de l r Enfance selon saint Matthieu (Lire la Bible, 17; Paris: 
1968), passim. Paul identifies Matthew's community as a group of Greek- 
speaking Jewish Christians in the extreme north of Galilee, who are con- 
sidered heretics by the ambient Pharisaic Jewry (pp. 7, 123-124; cf. pp. 
138, 174-175). The Matthean study group shaped the two literary units of 
Mt 1-2: (1) The genealogy, whose verse 16b is commented on by the three 
Joseph stories, 1:18-25; 2:1a, 13b-15; 2:19-23, which are built on the 
same model, although the first is more elaborate because of its special 
relation to the genealogy (pp. 141-145, 171); ßiTßXos yeveaews originally 
introduced the genealogy and the Joseph triptych; and (2) the second unit 
consists of the magi episode and its aftermath, 2:lb-12, 16-18. The Con¬ 
temporary Interpretation of Num 22-24, with its Mosaic and Egypt slant, 
influenced this unit (pp. 100-115, 158-161). Paul shows little interest 
in any sources of Mt, other than scripture and its exegesis at the time 
(though he admits 2:6 may come from a "montage pre-matheen," p. 129). 

His valid comment on the biblical sources of the genealogy he would pro¬ 
bably extend to 1:18-2:23: "Les sources perdent leur valeur originale et 
se trouvent integrees dans une construction harmonieuse au sein de 
laquelle chaque element joue un role en fonction de tout l’ensemble" (p. 
29). In practice, Paul suggests just three expressions in Mt 1-2 which 
draw on specific OT contexts: "the book of the genealogy" (p. 100, cf. 
pp. 39-40, 46-47); the star (pp. 100-103); and Egypt (pp. 153-161). 
Apparently Paul considers Matthew*s non-biblical sources to be either 
unascertainable or insignificant. Up to a point, this is quite true. It 
is impossible to distinguish sharply between tradition and redaction in 
these chapters. What the evangelist omitted from his putative sources 
will never be known. The most important aspect of any such source is the 
fact that the Gospel writer retained and developed at least part of it 
(cf. Räisänen, Die Mutter Jesu> 80). 

Paul’s presuppositions are unclear. He may view Mt 1-2 as fides quae- 
rens intellectum> in the sense that Matthew*s research team would have 
had faith in the risen Messiah and the OT, as then understood, to body 
forth that faith in his origins, but no significant traditional material. 

0. L. Cope ( A Scribe Trained Csee below in n. 1 on p. 233, 90) cautious- 
ly proposes that Matthew worked forward in 1:1-25 to his tradition in 2: 
1-12, and outward from it in 2:13-23. 

3 Midrash and Lection in Matthew (London, 1974) 228-242: only the name 
Joseph is traditional in 1:1-17; 1:18-25 is a midrash on Gen 17, Isa 7:14, 
and the dreamer Joseph of Genesis; 2:1-15 and 16-23 are elaborations of 
the lectionary readings Gen 25:19-28:8 and 28:9-31, respectively. 

Compare the implications of J. Drury, Tradition and Design in Luke f s 
Gospel. A Study in Early Christian Historiography (London: Darton, Long- 
man & Todd, 1976) 120-128. 
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B. THE RESULT 0F THIS QUEST 

The outcome depends on the four-pronged method employed. Vertical 
analysis (identification of the specifically Matthean by means of a compa- 
rison of Matthew 1-2 with the characteristic style and interests of chap- 
ters 3-28) complements horizontal analysis (deducing the evangelist*s tra- 
dition from parallels in kindred Contemporary literature, both canonical 
and extra-canonical). Apparent inconsistencies in the narrative imply the 
weaving together of received material. Lastly, the adaptation of the con- 
text to the mainly redactional fulfilment formula quotations indicates that 
the former pre-dates the scriptural commentary. This methodology has led 
to something resembling a Consensus regarding the extent of the sources of 
Matthew among C. T. Davis, G. M. Soares Prabhu, and R. E. Brown.^ 

This procedure is eminently logical. However, the evidence of the 

Gospel is too limited to allow a high degree of conviction about the pre- 

cise extent of the redaction. Also, Matthew*s interests are reflected in 

what he is deemed to have taken over from others, as well as in what he 
2 

added or created. But the main limitation of this approach is its concen- 
tration on the literary aspects, rather than on the Gospel*s vibrant, if 
fluid, midrashic texture and affective elan. Separation of Matthew 1-2 
into its putative constituent Strands destroys the pattem of the tapestry. 
It would appear that the writer has so shaped his composition that a fixed 
oral or written source (sources?) - if any - has taken on a new life in 
what will later be seen as its Matthean frame of predominantly Davidic 

3 

reference. It is entirely possible that appreciation of the midrashic 
texture of Matthew 1-2 would reveal Connections between what are at first 


1 Note the disagreement of Soares Prabhu with Davis in Formula Quotations , 
184 n. 71, 191, 241-242; and of Brown with Soares Prabhu, in his review 
of the latter*s work in JBL 96 (1977) 602-603. On the following pages 
there is a very hypothetical reconstruction of Matthew*s tradition(s). 

2 Compare R. H. Gundry, JBL 92 (1973) 138-139. 

3 This principle of the absolute priority of the final text is espoused by 
W. G. Thompson, "An Historical Perspective in the Gospel of Matthew,** JBL 
93 (1974) 243-262, 244 n. 2. Cf. X. Leon-Dufour in a review of Soares 
Prabhu*s Formula Quotations , RSR 64 (1976) 430: "suffit-il d*avoir 
etabli l*histoire d*un texte pour en degager le sens?"; and Brown ( Mes¬ 
siah , 119): *'In no sense are the reconstructed pre-Matthean elements with 
all their uncertainties comparable in importance to the final Matthean 
narrative, the only compositional stage for which we have surety." 
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sight disparate elements of diverse provenance. For instance, the Symbol 

of the star and its rising (avaxoAtf, reaches back to Joseph who 

dreamed of stars and was hounded to death by his brothers (Genesis 37:7-9, 

18-20), to Herod-Balak and the enlightened magus at the time öf leaving 

Egypt in Numbers 22-24, and just possibly to the birth of the Jerusalem 
2 

king in Psalm 110:3. The same Symbol could even embrace the mourning of 

Joseph*s mother Rachel over her children in Matthew 2:18, and Nazareth/ 

Nesere th in Galilee, the region of messianic light and universal dominion 
3 

(see Matthew 4:14-16). Again, Justin Martyr*s use of Isaiah 7-8, which 
may have been shared by Matthew, integrates the main elements of the two 
opening chapters of the First Gospel: Herod the "Assyrian" foe, the gentile 

4 

magi, and the (Davidic) son of the Virgin. 

Conscious of the inevitable uncertainty, and restricted utility, of 
isolating Matthew*s sources, the following maximalist narrative may be 
proposed - with great hesitation - as containing the elements familiär to 
the evangelist from his milieu: 

Mary the mother of Jesus was betrothed to Joseph. Before they began 
to live together, she was discovered to be pregnant. Joseph decided 
to divorce her. While he was in this frame of mind an angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in a dream saying, "Joseph, do not be afraid to 
take Mary your wife, since what is generated in her is of the holy 
spirit. You will call the child Jesus." So Joseph rose from sleep 
and took his wife, She bore a son, and he called his name Jesus. 

Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judaea in the time of King Herod. 

Now magi came from the East saying they saw his star as it rose. 

Herod was agitated, and enquired of the chief priests and scribes 
where the Christ would be born. They told him, in Bethlehem of 
Judaea, as the prophets had written. Herod questioned the magi 
about the time of the appearance of the star, and sent them to Beth¬ 
lehem to find the child and report back to him. 

The star they had seen as it rose went before them, until it came 
to a standstill over where the child was. Seeing the star they 
greatly rejoiced. On their arrival at the house they saw the child 


1 On the web of messianic hopes woven around the star and the branch which 
would arise see later on pp. 43-44, 73-74, 190-191, 209, and 212-214. 

2 Cf. pp. 209 n. 1 and 233 n. 3. 

3 Granted a generous midrashic intuition, the Joseph and royal star com- 
plex can integrate the fulfilment formula quotations in 1:23; 2:15, 18, 
23; as well as 2:6. In this connection Isaiah is the "Fifth Gospel.** 

4 For the references in Justin, and the possibility of a pre-Matthean 
"Hezekian" messianology, see below on pp. 206-209. 
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with Mary its mother. They bowed down, and opened their treasures, 
and offered him gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. Warned in a 
dream, they returned directly to their home country. 

When they had left, an angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in a 
dream saying, "Get up, take the child and its mother, and go for 
safety into Egypt. Remain there until I teil you, because Herod is 
trying to liquidate the child. 11 Joseph got up and took the child and 
its mother down to Egypt, and remained there until the death of 
Herod. 

Herod was furious when he realized the magi had given him the slip. 
He sent and had killed all the Bethlehem infants aged two years and 
under, in accordance with the time he had ascertained from the magi. 

When Herod had died an angel of the Lord appeared in a dream to 
Joseph in Egypt saying, "Get up, take the child and its mother, and 
go to the Land of Israel, for those who sought the life of the child 
have died.” Joseph got up and took the child and its mother, and 
entered the Land of Israel. Hearing that Archelaus had succeeded his 
father Herod to power in Judaea, he was afraid to go there. Warned 
in a dream, he went to Nazareth in Galilee. 

Nevertheless, this proposed source material is metamorphosed in the 
final version. For this reason, and others mentioned on page 20, the 
titles of Chapters 2 and 3 prescind from unobtainable certainty about 
traditional data. They concentrate on the "resonance 1 ' of Old Testament 
and Jewish religious experience, that is, on the wider question of what 
the evangelist probably absorbed from his faith community. His Christian 
milieu is probed in the fourth chapter, and some main lines of the Gospel 
that emerged from interaction with it in chapter five. The last two chap¬ 
ters, six and seven, try to capture the vitality of the royal mystique 
suffusing Matthew 1-2. 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE OLD TESTAMENT RESONANCE OF MATTHEW 1-2 


Matthew*s Gospel of the Origins is impregnated with allusions to the 

Old Testament. They are the common language of faith, and require to be 

treated before the formal commentary provided by the five explicit quo- 

tations. A scriptural allusion may be defined as a conscious evocation of 

an Old Testament personage, event, Institution, passage, or literary tech- 

nique, made by the writer in order to communicate through the medium of 

received religious tradition. No clearly defined set of rules can be given 

for gauging the precise influence of an Old Testament theme, passage, or 

reality, on an apparent parallel in Matthew.^ But two criteria are cer- 

tainly valid. For that influence to be highly significant, there must be 

both a series of verbal similarities between the texts, and a theological 

2 

motive giving them some coherence and direction. 


1 But note the helpful considerations of J. A. E. van Dodewaard, "La 
force evocatrice de la citation mise en lumiere en prenant pour base 
l*Evangile de Saint Matthieu," Bib 36 (1955) 482-491. His treatment is 
accepted and related to general literary theory by L. Hartman, "Scriptu¬ 
ral Exegesis in the Gospel of Matthew and the Problem of Communication," 
L'ßvangile selon Matthieu . Ridaotion et thiologie (ed. M. Didier; Gem- 
bloux, 1972) 131-152, esp. pp. 133-137 and 146-147. The complexity of 
appreciating an allusion is well illustrated by F. Martin, "The Image of 
Shepherd in the Gospel of Matthew," SqEs 27 (1975) 261-301, esp. pp. 261- 
270. The contribution of OT allusions in four passages of Matthew is 
instructively evaluated by 0. Lamar Cope, Matthew: A Scribe Trained for 
the Kingdom of Heaven (CBQMS 5; Washington, 1976) 95-120. 

2 Compare M. D. Goulder, JTS 9 (1958) 338-339; I. GomA Civit, El Evangelio 
segün Mateo (Madrid, 1966), 1. 6. Concerning the theological motive note 
the valid principle of M. P. Miller, "Targum, Midrash, and the Use of the 
Old Testament in the New Testament," JSJ 2 (1971) 29-82, p. 66: "The 
Cfirst Century} context of any Scripture text is rather the whole of 
Scripture and Contemporary needs." On the vitality of these allusions 
see P. Beauchamp, "La figure dans l*un et 1*autre Testament," RSR 59 
(1971) 209-224; P. Grech, "The Old Testament as a Christological Source 
in the Apostolic Age," BTB 5 (1975) 127-145, esp. p. 134 n. 13; L. 
Sabourin, "The Bible and Christ: The Unity of the Two Testaments," BTB 8 
(1978) 77-85, esp. pp. 79-80 on Mt 1:1-17. See further p. 85 n. 3 below. 
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A. SCRIPTURAL ALLUSIONS IN MATTHEW 1:1-17 

The opening words, Bl'BXos yeveaews, evoke the opening chapters of the 

Bible.^ The mention of the Creative spirit in Mt 1:18b and 20b has led 

many to posit a Matthean theology of a new creation, perhaps even of a new 
2 

Adam. Further support is sought in a suggested analogy between the two 
accounts of creation in Genesis 1-3 and the two parts of' Matthew 1. The 
regulär rhythm of the genealogy is thought to echo the six days of the 

priestly preface to Genesis. The Yahwist's vivid account of the creation 

3 

of Adam and Eve is likened to the snatch of biography in Mt 1:18-25. 

Certainly the notion of a Matthean new creation inaugurated in Jesus, 
the firstborn of redeemed mankind, is attractive. But it has no solid 
basis. The spirit of God (not Matthew 1 2 3 s "holy spirit") appears only in 
Genesis 1:2. The thirty-nine verses which intervene between this and the 
Bl3Xos yev^aeiüg of Genesis 2:4 treat of creation by divine command, not by 
the divine spirit. Indeed, "spirit" (tlVl, uveöpa) is found neither in 
Hebrew nor in Greek in the Yahwist narrative of Genesis 2-3, not even in 
2:7, where it might be expected when the Lord God infuses the breath of 
life into Adam. In contrast to Genesis 1, the spirit is absent from 


1 The parallel with Genesis is not exact, since in each case the latter 
has ASth n ßußXos yev^aeois and oupavou xaC yfjs (Gen 2:4) or avdpuSitüiv 
(Gen 5:1; EHN in Hebrew). Bl'BXos yevdoeais in the Septuagint, therefore, 
differs from Mt 1:1 both by being qualified, and by not being linked to 
a personal name. See further in M. D. Johnson, The Purpose of the Bib- 
lioal Genealogies (SNTSMS 8; Cambridge, 1969) 148-149. 

2 E.g., W. D. Davies, The Setting of the Sermon on the Mount (Cambridge, 
1964) 67-72, although he admits that fulfilment of prophecy is more cen¬ 
tral to the narrative than the new creation motif (p. 70); Paul, L f ävan- 
gile de l r Enfance 9 36-41, 46-48; D. Hill, The Gospel of Matthew (New 
Century Bible; London, 1972) 75 ("possible"); T. Fawcett, Hebrew Myth 
and Christian Gospel (London: SCM, 1973) 146. 

3 Cf. Davies, Setting , 71-72; A. Feuillet, "L f Esprit Saint et la Mere du 
Christ," BSooFrEtMar 25, Tome I, L'evangile et les Peres (Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1968) 39-64, at pp. 41-42; Paul, L'&vangile de l , Enfanoe 9 
48, with the tableau on p. 46. 

Brown ( Messiah , 140 n. 21) considers that the mention of the Spirit 
came to Mt indirectly from early christology, and that any specific OT 
background it may have evoked escapes us; also, "While I believe that 
Matthew understands the action of the Holy Spirit in the begetting of 
Jesus as a Creative rather than a sexual action, I hesitate to use the 
analogy between Matt 1 and Gen 1-2 to argue that Matthew is thinking of 
the Spirit of God that moved over the waters in Gen 1:2." 
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Matthew's genealogy, although it is active in the proposed parallel to the 
Yahwist creation story, Matthew 1:18-25. Matthew does not hesitate to men- 
tion the Creative activity of the Spirit in 1:18b and 20b. Therefore, its 
absence from the genealogy indicates he is not proclaiming a new Genesis. 
Also, whereas the genealogy of Genesis 5 follows the creation and the Spi¬ 
rit of Genesis 1, it precedes them in Matthew. Consequently, the parallel 
proposed between Genesis 1 and Matthew 1 is not verified in the text. How 
far the idea of a new creation is from the opening of the First Gospel is 
revealed by the absence of Adam and of God from the genealogy, and by the 
unemphatic first mention of the holy spirit in Matthew 1:18b. This implies 
that the pericope does not focus precisely on the begetting from the spi¬ 
rit. In Matthew 1:1-17 history has reached its promised climax. But this 
is rather the fruition of the old and the inauguration of the last times, 
than a wholly new creation headed by a new Adam. The Messiah is the son of 
Abraham and of David, rather than the son of Adam.'*' 

The first fourteen names in the genealogy are found in 1 Chronicles 1: 
34; 2:1-5, 9-15; with perhaps ten names from the final verses of Ruth, 
4:18-22. The second block of fourteen names occurs in 1 Chronicles 3:5, 
10-16. Of the third set of fourteen names, only three appear in 1 Chroni- 
des 3:17-19. 1 2 


1 This interpretation does not at all exclude the idea of the Creative 
Spirit at work in the origins of Jesus the Messiah. See W. Grundmann, 

Das Evangelium nach Matthäus (THKNT 1; Berlin, 1968) 67-68; M. E. Isaacs, 
The Concept of Spirit (Heythrop Monographs, 1; London, 1976) 119-121; 

H. C. Waetjen, "The Genealogy as the Key to the Gospel according to Mat¬ 
thew," JBL 95 (1976) 224, 228-229. What is denied is a Matthean trans- 
position of Gen 1 in his opening chapter. Compare the view of H. 
Räisänen, Die Mutter Jesu im Neuen Testament (Annales Academiae Scien- 
tiarum Fennicae, Ser. B, Tom. 158; Helsinki, 1969) 61 n. 1. In later 
passages peculiar to Matthew, the notion of a new creation is as rooted 
in the generations of Israel (not in Gen 1-3) as it is in Mt 1. The apo- 
calyptic renewal of Israel under the followers of the glorified Son of 
Man is for Mt 19:28, alone of the evangelists, the tcoiAlyy eveoua. The 
equally apocalyptic resurrection of the saints of Israel follows on his 
resurrection, and significantly, his imparting of the Spirit - a<pfixev to 
itveöya (Mt 27:50-53). See also, D. Senior, "The Death of Jesus and the 
Resurrection of the Holy Ones (Mt 27:51-53)," CBQ 38 (1976) 325-329; W. 

F. Albright and C. S. Mann, Matthew (AB 26; New York, 1971) 350-353. 

2 The dependence on 1 Chronicles is clearly set out by L. Sabourin, II 
vangelo di Matteo (Marino, 1975), 1.193, 195-196. The significance of 
the number fourteen, and of Matthew's additions to, and omissions from, 
the Chronicler's lists, will be treated later.on pp. 59-61, and 204. 
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Form criticism has contributed little to the Classification and under- 

standing of biblical genealogies. Marshall D. Johnson*s study of their 

function in the Pentateuch, Ezra-Nehemiah, Chronicles, Matthew, Luke, and 

2 

post-biblical Judaism has shed some light. He concludes that in the Old 
Testament period **the genealogical form was used in a variety of ways, but 
above all for apologetic purposes, both nationalistic and theological"; and 
that it was "especially suited for apologetic purposes accomplished by mi- 
drashic exegesis.*' Unfortunately, he does not probe the anthropological 
function of genealogies, and does not furnish a very precise Classification 
of their various types. The following scheme, however, does not do vio- 
lence to the pre-Christian data. 

The Old Testament genealogies serve three main purposes: 

1) Identification - in the Old Testament this was almost confined to the 

efforts of Ezra-Nehemiah to establish racial purity, to determine the true 

3 

Israelite, but in post-biblical Judaism it became a dominant concern; 

2) Legitimation - a function which was vital only for cultic officials, 

4 

and which was hardly requisite in the case of the Messiah; 


1 See C. Westermann, Genesis (BKAT 1/1; Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1966) 12; R. R. 
Wilson, "The Old Testament Genealogies in Recent Research," JBL 94 (1975) 
169-189, esp. pp. 179-182. 

2 The Purpose of the Biblical Genealogies . The two following quotations 
are from pp. 81, 139. His adjective "apologetic" is better understood in 
the didactic rather than the polemical sense. Note the apposite criti¬ 
cism by Wilson, "Old Testament Genealogies," 173; and by Waetjen, "The 
Genealogy as the Key," 205-206. 

3 Significantly, the last of the four sections of J. Jeremias, Jerusalem 
in the Time of Jesus (London, 1969), is devoted to "The Maintenance of 
Racial Purity" (pp. 269-358). The genealogy of Num 26 belongs here, 
since it shows that the people about to enter the Promised Land is iden- 
tical with the sons of Abraham in Egypt in Gen 46. However, the frame 
verses and the numerical scheme of Matthew*s genealogy suggest a wider 
interest than sheer identification. 

4 See Johnson, Biblical Genealogies , 79-80, 115-131. Messianic specu- 
lations were so varied and amorphous that membership of the house of Da¬ 
vid could not have been an essential criterion for discerning the legi- 
timate Messiah. Cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the 
Christian Era. The Age of the Tannaim (3 vols.; Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1927), 2.323-376; S. Talmon, "Typen der Messiaserwartung um die 
Zeitenwende," Probleme biblischer Theologie . Gerhard von Rad zum 70. 
Geburtstag (ed. H. W. Wolff; München, 1971) 571-588. First Century mes¬ 
sianic expectation, as distinct from speculation, was, of course, for 
the son of David; cf. G. Vernes, Jesus the Jew (London, 1973) 130-134. 
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3) Organization - a role with three aspects: political, historical, and 

doctrinal. For example, the Yahwist tribal genealogies in Genesis have 

the political aim of defining the relationships of the peoples inhabiting 

the Palestine area; and the seventy nations of Genesis 10 extend this 

Classification to the whole known world. Secondly, the priestly System of 

genealogies (the toledoth book) enables some sort of coherent history to 

be written spanning the centuries which have left no records or merely a 

few unconnected stories, for instance, the era between Adam and Abraham. 

Later these genealogies coordinate the patriarchs by establishing family 

relationships, and divide the centuries into epochs by recondite chronolo- 

gical speculation, whose principles are poorly understood. The third type 

of genealogical Organization, that elaborated for directly doctrinal pur- 

poses, is the most relevant to Matthew. In the Pentateuch the priestly 

toledoth are very probably a technique for conveying how the dynamism of 

the divine blessing in Genesis 1:28 and 9:1 and 7 animates the later expe- 

rience of Israel. Such a function would explain why Abraham is not pro- 

vided with a toledoth formula, since he is viewed rather as the man of the 

Genesis 17 covenant than as the inheritor of the creation blessing.^ 

Abraham marks the beginning of Israel*s responsibility for itself and for 

all mankind. Consequently, Matthew 1:1-3 resembles the priestly writer of 

Genesis by opening with the man of the covenant, Abraham, and continyiing 

the tale of the promise through royal Judah. Matthew 1:4-16 reflects the 

2 

Outlook of the successors of P responsible for 1 Chronicles 1-9. These 
genealogies share the theology of the whole work in describing how the 


1 For this interpretation see P. Weimar, "Die Toledot-Formel in der 
priesterschriftlichen Geschichtsdarstellung," BZ 18 (1974) 65-93, esp. 
pp. 89-90. Independently of Weimar, the centrality of the creation 
blessing to P was developed by W. Brueggemann, "The Kerygma of the Pries¬ 
tly Writers," ZAW 84 (1972) 297-413, esp. pp. 398 n. 9, 412-413. In Con¬ 
nection with Mt 1, Brueggemann*s references to this blessing being ex- 
pressed in Davidic terms are worth noting (pp. 405 n. 29, 407 n. 34, 409 
n. 39). On the Pentateuchal genealogies see further, Johnson, Biblical 
Genealogies , 3-36; F. M. Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epio . Essays 
in the History of the Religion of Israel (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1973) 301-305. 

2 For the use of 1 Chron 1-9 in Mt 1:1-17 cf. H. Frankemölle, Jahwebund 
und Kirche Christi (NTAbh 10; Münster, 1974) 314-318; and also, M. D. 
Goulder, Midrash and Lection in Matthew (London, 1974) 228-230. 
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generations lead up to the establishment of the kingdom of Yahweh, which 
is centred on Jerusalem and its temple worship, presided over by the Davi- 
die prophet-king, and which embraces all Israel and is sympathetic to the 
righteous Gentile.^ Phrases applied to 1 Chronicles 1-9 are equally true 

of Matthew, whose genealogy may be called a "sermon" on the Privileges of 

2 3 

the messianic people , and a "panegyric" on David. 

Consequently, Matthew 1 s genealogy, in so far as it depends on the Old 

Testament rather than on the first Century environment and the theology of 

the author, does not primarily aim at identifying Jesus as a Jew, a son of 

Abraham, and a Davidic prince. Neither does it seek to legitimste him as 

the Messiah. Matthew 1:1-17 is essentially a hymn to the continuity and 

invincibility of the grace of Yahweh. It is a kerygma. The genealogy 

proclaims the fidelity and consistency of the God of the covenants with 

Abraham and David. It proclaims Jesus as the Christ, the sole, predes- 

4 

tined heir to the ancestral promiSes. All the vicissitudes of the pro- 
mises were God*s preparation for the fulness of time, Matthew 1:1-17. The 
genealogy does not answer the bald question: "Is this man Jesus the Mes- 
siah?," but, "What sort of a Christ is Jesus?," "Is he the icon of the God 
of Israel?," "Is he really the expected saviour of all mankind - the sons 
of Abraham and the subjects of David?"^ 


1 Cf. J. Goldingay, "The Chronicler as a Theologian," BTB 5 (1975) 99-126, 
esp. pp. 112-124 (although Goldingay fails to note that the particula- 
rism of Ezra-Nehemiah is not shared by 1-2 Chronicles); J. D. Newsome, 
"Towards a New Understanding of the Chronicler and His Purposes," JBL 94 
(1975) 201-217, esp. pp. 202-212. 

2 "For the original audiences such lists of names, reminding them of their 
ancestry and Privileges, may well have constituted a sermon in themsel- 
ves": R. J. Coggins, The First and Second Books of the Chronicles (Cam¬ 
bridge Bible Commentary; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976) 12. 

3 Johnson, Biblical Genealogies> 76; cf. pp. 44-76 on the Chronicler*s 
genealogies, and pp. 179-184 comparing Mt 1:8-16 with the Old Testament. 

4 As already noted by St. Jerome: "quia ad hos CAbraham et DavidU tantum 
est facta de Christo repromissio," Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum , 

Series Latina 57, Hieronymus 1/7 (Turnholti: Brepols, 1969) 7. Compare 
J. Radermakers, Au fit de l r evangile selon saint Matthieu (Heverlee, 

1972) 27; Sabourin, Matteo , 190, 199-200. 

5 See also Brown, Messiah, 65. However, he prefers to stress the struc- 
turing of history and the authentication of office holders. 
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B. SCRIPTURAL ALLUSIONS IN MATTHEW 1:18-25 

In this excursus on the genealogy, four elements appear to be coloured 

by the Old Testament: the annunciation of a child-hero, the revelation by 

means of a dream, the Creative power of the holy spirit, and the Schema in 

verses 24-25 conveying man*s total compliance with the command of God. 

1) The Annunciation of the Birth of a Child-Hero 

It is widely held that biblical annunciations constitute a special 

literary genre.^ Yet when these scenes are compared, many divergences 
2 

appear. If the problem remains posed in the form, "Is the annunciation 
a literary genre or not?, 1 ' little progress can be made. Instead it should 
be asked, "What is the significance of these multiple similarities and dis¬ 
similar ites between these scriptural passages?" The basis of an answer 
lies in a closer examination of Old Testament scenes of divine authori- 
zation, of which three categories may be distinguished. 

First, annunciations of births comprise a declaration of the conception 
and birth, a bestowal of the name on the child, and an intimation of its 
destiny. Examples of this pattern include Genesis 16:11-12 (Ishmael); 
Judges 13:3-5 (Samson); Isaiah 7:14-17 (Emmanuel); and 1 Chronicles 22:9- 

3 

10 (Solomon). Secondly, a commissioning formula may be recognized in the 
cases of Moses (Exodus 3:2-13; 4:1-17), Gideon (Judges 6:12-24), Jeremiah 

4 

(Jeremiah 1:4-10), and probably Isaiah (Isaiah 6:1-13). The structure is 


1 Of this opinion are M. Allard, L. Alonso Schökel, J. P. Audet, M. Cambe, 
J. Gewiess, S. Munoz Iglesias, and F. J. Schierse, who are cited in G. 
Graystone, Virgin of All Virgins . The Interpretation of Luke 1:34 (Rome: 
Uno publisherD, 1968) 68 n. 70, or H. Schürmann, Das Lukasevangelium. 
Erster Teil . Kommentar zu Kap . 1,1-9,50 (HTKNT III/l; Freiburg/Basel/ 
Wien, 1969) 59 n. 136. 

2 Compare Graystone, Virgin of All Virgins , 68-77; Schürmann, Lukas , 59- 
60: "Doch findet man in diesen (unterschiedlichen) Beispielen besser 
nicht ein eigenes literarisches Genus bewiesen" (p. 59). 

3 The basic study was P. Humbert, "Der biblische VerkündigungsStil und 
seine vermutliche Herkunft," AfO 10 (1934/36) 77-80. Birth annunci¬ 
ations are not distinguished in the table on p. 335 of S. Munoz Iglesias, 
"El Evangelio de la Infancia en San Luca y las infancias de los heroes 
biblicos," EstBib 16 (1957) 329-382. See also the following note. 

4 Twenty-seven examples of this pattern (fourteen of them in Gen and Ex) 
in the Hebrew Old Testament are proposed by B. J. Hubbard, The Matthean 
Redaction of a Primitive Apostolic Commissioning: An Exegesis of Matthew 
28:16-20 (SBLDS 19; Missoula: Scholars* Press, 1974) 32-67. 
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quite clear: after a Statement that the divinity or its angel has appeared, 
the future Instrument of God betrays fear or distress; a message is then 
given, which is met by an objection from the recipient, which in turn is 
overcome by a sign from God. A third, and less well defined, form is one 
which may be termed a revelatory Vision. Examples of this are Tobit 12:6- 
22; Daniel 8:15-27; 9:20-27; 10:4-21. These passages differ negatively 
from the preceding types by lacking either a prediction of a birth or re- 
quest for a sign, or even the reception of one. The angel receives more 
attention. The essential element common to all three forms is the divine 
legitimation of the subject of the annunciation, the commissioning, or the 
angelic revelation. 

These three schemes by no means exhaust the possibilities. In Genesis 
17:1-21 and 18:10-14 Abraham seems to combine the first two types. Neither 
Matthew 1:20-21 nor Luke 2:9-12 can be confined within any single dass. 

The conclusion is manifest. The concept of a strict genre is not verified. 
There is a rieh but recognizable tradition for expressing the communication 
of God with men. Matthew here writes from within that tradition, but is 
not reproducing any single prototype. Although the prediction to Joseph of 
Jesus* birth, name, and role strikingly resembles that to Abraham about 


1 Important earlier studies by N. Habel, R. Kilian, K. Baltzer, and W. 
Richter are mentioned by Hubbard, Primitive Apostolic Commissioning , 26; 
or by K. Gouders, "Zu einer Theologie der Prophetischen Berufung," BibLeb 
12 (1971) 79-93; "*Siehe, ich lege meine Worte in deinen Mund.* Die Beru¬ 
fung des Propheten Jeremias (Jer 1,4-10)," BibLeb 12 (1971) 162-186; "Die 
Berufung des Propheten Jesaja (Js 6:1-13)," BibLeb 13 (1972) 89-106, 172- 
184. See further, D. J. McCarthy, "An Installation Genre?," JBL 90 
(1971) 31-41; B. 0. Long, "Prophetie Call Traditions and Reports of 
Visions," ZAW 84 (1972) 494-500; W. Vogels, "Les recits de vocation des 
prophetes," NRT 95 (1973) 3-24; G. del Olmo Lete, La vocacion del Uder 
en el antiguo Israel. Morfologta de los relatos biblicos de vocaciön 
(Bibliotheca Salmanticensis, III, Studia 2; Salamanca: Universidad Ponti- 
ficia, 1973). Vogels and del Olmo Lete distinguish four types of call, 
but their categories do not coincide. Gouders identifies a prophetic 
mission by word or by Vision. Long argues, in effect, for the fusion of 
Gouders* two classes, when he shows how a dream can be integral to W. 
Richter*s Schema of a verbal calling. McCarthy, Hubbard, Gouders, and 
Long rightly stress the element of legitimation of the subject, his being 
encouraged and empowered to be the instrument of God. However, despite 
this variety of opinion and emphasis, the three loose patterns of divine 
authorization described above respect the complexity of the scriptural 
data, without imposing an artificial Gattung. 
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Isaac in Genesis 17:19, it would be wrong to deduce that Joseph is cast as 
the new Abraham.^ The echoes of other texts are hardly less distinct in 
Matthew. For instance, the angel of the Lord of the Gospel does not 
feature in Genesis 17:19, but it is present in the similar Genesis 16:11 
and Judges 13:3-5. Also, Joseph is addressed as a son of David, not of 
Abraham, which recalls two other annunciations of an heir to David - 1 
Chronicles 22:9-10 (Solomon) and 1 Kings 13:2 (Josiah). 

2) Revelation by means of a Dream 

, Night visions, dreams, and their interpretations are quite frequent in 
2 

the Old Testament. The Elohist has many accounts of dreams: Genesis 20: 
6-7; 28:11-12; 31:11-13, 24; 37:5-10; 40:8-19. They are not unlike Matthew 
1:20; 2:12, 13, 19, 22 (and 27:19). Yet there are some marked differences. 
The New Testament dreams and night visions occur only in Acts and Matthew. 

3 

Unlike some of their Old Testament counterparts, they are never bad omens, 

4 

wholly visual, or in need of interpretation. Neither does God "come in a 
dream by night" (though see Acts 23:11). In the New Testament the reci- 
pient is always silent and passive. All attention is concentrated on the 


1 Against A. H. M’Neile, The Gospel according to St . Matthew (London, 

1915, repr. 1949) 8; Paul, L f evangile de l f Enfanoe , 57-59, 91-94. 

2 The topic is well covered by A. Oepke, "ovap," TDNT 5 (1967) 220-238, 
esp. p. 230, "II. 2. The Dream as a Regular Means of Revelation in Yah- 
wism," and pp. 235-236 on Matthew - "Primitive Christianity is not hos- 
tile to dreams, but it is strongly critical"; W. Michaelis, "opaw," 

TDNT 5, pp. 315-382; H. Balz, "Suvos," TDNT 8 (1972) 545-556; W. Richter, 
"Traum und Traumdeutung im Alten Testament," BZ 1 (1963) 202-220. 

3 The distress of Filate's wife in Mt 27:19 is attributed to "that just 
man," not to her dream. 

4 See Michaelis, TDNT 5, pp. 372-373; Balz, TDNT 8, p. 553; S. Cavaletti, 
"I sogni di San Giuseppe," BeO 2 (1960) 149-151; 0. da Spinetoli, Intro - 
duzione ai Vangeli dell 1 2 3 4 5 Infanzia (Brescia, 1967) 31. 

5 Examples are Mt 1-2; Lk 2:8-15; Acts 5:19-20; 12:6-11; 16:9; 18:9; 23: 
11; 27:23-24. Contrast the dream of Jacob in Gen 31:11, and the day 
visions which have dialogue: Lk 1:11-20; Acts 10:3-6, 9-16; 22:6-10; 22: 
17-21. At least in the New Testament, a dream is a personal communi- 
cation containing a commission (Matthew) or consolation (Acts). Compare 
J. P. Audet, "L'annonce a Marie," RB 63 (1956) 346-374, at pp. 350-351; 
Cavaletti, "Sogni," 149; Paul, L f ävangile de l r Enfanoe , 150-151; T. 
Stramare, "I sogni di San Giuseppe," CahJos 19 (1971) 104-122; Soares 
Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 223-225, who believes Gen 46:2-4 may well 
have served as the model on which Matthew 1 s dream narrative is patterned. 
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word and will of God, as it is in the Elohist. Matthew*s spare style and 
theocentric simplicity, demanding a human response of absolute trust and 
silent Submission, distinguish his dream narratives from many of their Old 
Testament counterparts. Indeed, the greater sobriety and theological den- 
sity of the New Testament versions bespeak a refinement of, and a relative 
independence from, their biblical predecessors. 

3) The Creative Power of the Holy Spirit 

A glance at a biblical concordance suffices to establish that the 

tveüpa ayuov (without the article in Matthew 1:18 and 20, and Luke 1:35) is 

a relatively late biblical euphemism for the earlier itveüya deoö.'*' Found 

but thrice in the Hebrew (Psalm 51:13; Isaiah 63:10-11), it occurs another 

five times in the Septuagint Daniel and Wisdom. Only in the more recent 

books is human life ascribed explicitly to the spirit of God (e.g., Ezekiel 

37:1-14; Job 27:3; Isaiah 42:5; Wisdom 12:1); or is that spirit seen as 

active in creation (e.g., Genesis 1:2; Psalm 33:6; Judith 16:14; Wisdom 1: 

7). There is no close Old Testament analogue to the life-imparting holy 

2 

spirit of the Gospel of the Origins. Apparently Matthew applies the cur¬ 
rent theological term itveöya ayuov to a divine reality which has an expli- 
cit, if limited, place in the sacred books. There the spirit denotes a 
scale of being sweeping from the "impersonal" wind, through breath, prin- 
ciple of existence, charismatic power, moral insight and capacity, the 
life of a man, right up to the "personal" angel. The opening chapters of 
Luke find no incongruity in presenting the holy spirit as at one moment 
"impersonally" inspiring prophecy in Zechariah, Elizabeth, Simeon, and 
Anna, and at another coming "personally" upon Mary to produce Jesus. The 
very fusion of cosmic "impersonal" creation and "personal" redemption in 

both Testaments witnesses to the absence of a dichotomy between the objec- 

3 

tive moral power and the personal begetter of the Christ. 


1 See further C. K. Barrett, The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition 
(London: SPCK, 1947 C4th corrected Impression 19663) 18-24; H. Klein¬ 
knecht, W. Bieder, F. Baumgärtel, E. Sjöberg, E. Schweizer, "itveöya," 

TDNT 6 (1968) 332-455; D. Hill, Greek Words and Hebrew Meanings: Studies 
in the Semantics of Soteriologioal Terms (SNTSMS 5; Cambridge: University 
Press, 1967) 209-293; Paul, L'ävangile de l'Enfance , 81-87; Isaacs, 
Conoept of Spirit , 12-14, 20-25 

2 Cf. Barrett, Holy Spirit , 20, 23; Baumgärtel, TDNT 6, p. 363. 

3 Is it of great moment to decide if tveÜuoi in such a passage of Paul 
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4) The Obedience Formula 

The last two verses of the pericope are a splendid example of an Old 

Testament form of expression for human Submission to God. This obedience 

formula has been capably and convincingly analyzed by Rudolf Pesch.'*' In 

the Pentateuch, Second Samuel, and Job he detects a set of fixed phrases 

2 

describing man*s obedience to a direct or indirect divine ordinance. The 
full three stage Schema is found in Matthew 1:24-25: 

A. Reaction to the command or Situation is noted: "Joseph woke from sleep"; 

B. Obedience is asserted: "he did as the angel of the Lord commanded him"; 

C. Execution of the command is described: "CI3 he took his wife, C23 but 
knew her not until she had borne a son; and C33 he called his name Jesus," 
These verses are moulded by the overpowering Old Covenant reverence for 
God, a reverence which, as will later appear, the evangelist made his very 
own. 


signifies the non-personal complexus of spiritual gifts bestowed by 
Christ, or what was later to be called the Third Divine Person? Is it 
correct to call a spiritual endowment impersonal? Surely it is a deeper 
appropriation of the Holy Spirit, involving deeper personalization. It 
is sobering to recall that for millenia before Jesus appeared on earth, 
and even in Israel, the "personal" righteousness of the king was consi- 
dered to influence the "impersonal" weather and crops (for example, Ps 
72)! The Occidental, analytic, distinction - even Opposition - between 
"impersonal" creating spirit and "personal" begetting spirit is a dis- 
pensable one. 

1 "Eine alttestamentliche Ausführungsformel im Matthausevangelium. 
Redaktionsgeschichtliche und exegetische Beobachtungen," BZ 10 (1966) 
220-245, and 11 (1967) 79-95. 

2 The obedience formula is particularly frequent in Exodus, e.g., 1:17; 
7:6, 10, 20; 40:16. The Schema gained populärity, since there are more 
instances of it in the Greek than in the Hebrew (pp. 226-229). Particu¬ 
larly clear examples are Ex 3:21-22 and Job 42:9LXX. Pesch makes a good 
case for the formula always referring, directly or indirectly, to the 
execution of the will of God (pp. 229-230). Apparently without depen- 
dence on Pesch, W. Vogels ("Vocation des prophetes," 4-7) has found a 
very similar pattem in the prophets. He calls it the officer and sol- 
dier type, and suggests its roots are in the holy war ideology. The 
instances he cites (Hos 1:2-3; Jon 3:2-4; 1 Kings 19:15, 19) lack Pesch*s 
second stage, B. Obedience. But this is present in the call of Abraham 
(Gen 12:1, 4), which Pesch overlooks. The appearance of the formula in 
Mt 1:24-25 does not make Joseph a second Abraham, but it does show that 
he had absorbed the good example of the founding fathers and watchmen of 
Israel. G. M. Soares Prabhu ( Formula Quotations , 232-234) develops 
Pesch*s obedience formula into a command and execution pattem covering 
the whole pericope, without enriching the Old Testament resonance. 
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C. SCRIPTURAL ALLUSIONS IN MATTHEW 2:1-23 

A counterpoint from almost the entire Old Testament makes itself heard 
here. The Pentateuch contributes Exodus 1-4 and Numbers 23-24. The Davi- 
dic saga is continued. The exile and return äre echoed. The glory of the 
New Jerusalem is anticipated in the homage of the magi - Psalm 72 and 
Isaiah 60. However, in this counterpoint three melodies may be distin- 
guished. Throughout the chapter the usurping king in Jerusalem is pitted 
against the Davidic shepherd child of Bethlehem. Secondly, the exodus is 
in the background of 2:13-23, in its Mosaic, prophetic, and Babylonian 
modes. Less demonstrable are the pervading patriarchal themes. These 
three elements will be considered in their order of biblical antiquity, 
which is the reverse of their order of significance in Matthew. 

1) The Trials of the Patriarchs 

The two leading interests of Genesis 12-35 are the concern of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob for their wives and sons, and for their inheritance of the 
land of Canaan. God opens the womb of Sarah (Genesis 21:1), of Rebekah 
(25:21), and of Rachel (30:22). Their wives are in jeopardy, and with them 
the fulfilment of the divine promises: Genesis 12:10-13:1; 20:1-18; 26:1- 
13; 33:1-2. Like the angel directing Joseph in Matthew, God guides the 
founding fathers of Israel by means of their dreams. They traverse Pales- 
tine, whither God leads them back after sojourns in Egypt or Mesopotamia 
(Genesis 12:10; 13:1; 26:1-5; 28:15; 31:3, 16; 32:10; also, 42:2-4; 46:3- 
4). Their resting places in Canaan are aglow with grace and destiny. They 
are bridgeheads of the kingdom of God. The placenames of the prophetic 
geography of Matthew 2 may have little overt relation to the patriarchs, 
but the sacredness of the Promised Land shines out already in Genesis.^ 


1 The Genesis promise, and consecration, of the Land is part of the wider 
background to the placenames thronging Mt 2: Bethlehem, Judah, Jerusalem, 
Egypt, Ramah, Israel, Galilee, Nazareth. Placenames make the whole of 
Palestine a book. Jerusalem exists only as the city of David, and Beth¬ 
lehem only as his humble birthplace. Egypt means slavery, Israel Sal¬ 
vation. "Dans le dispositif des figures, l*histoire pivote en geographie, 
le discours pivote en lieu. L'habitat d'Israel n*est rien sans cette 
membrane invisible qui est celle de 1 '£tre-encore-lä du lieu> cette cou- 
pole ou ce dorne de signification qui entoure le lieu comme sa gloire et 
sans lequel il serait irrespirable": P. Beauchamp, "La figure dans l'un 
et l*autre Testament," BSE 59 (1971) 209-224, at p. 214. 
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The Joseph cycle of Genesis 37-50 is echoed in the dreams and sojourn in 
Egypt of Matthew 2. Although the dream messages of the Gospel are very 
different to those of the patriarch, it is again a Joseph, son of Jacob and 
Rachel (Matthew 1:16, and note 2:18-19), who brings the heir of the promise 
to safety in Egypt. 

Although there are very few significant allusions to specific texts in 

Genesis,'*' the theology of the first book of the Bible is probably not ab- 

2 

sent from the opening chapters of the first book of the New Testament: 
the promise of an heir in the Land made to parents and their sons, who are 
persecuted by rulers, but watched over by the Lord, who guides them by 


1 Important are the reference to Gen 49:10 in Mt 2:1-2, and to Gen 37:28 
in Mt 2:19. Joseph*s dreams are similar to Gen 17:19 and 46:2-4; and the 
patriarchs and Rachel are mentioned by name. However, vocabulary con- 
tacts with the Septuagint Genesis, noted by some commentators, have no 
referential significance, e.g., ydyos (Gen 41:24 Sym.); rcapaXayßaveLV 
(Gen 31:23; 45:18; 47:2); acpoöpa (Gen 27:34; 41:31). 

2 To say that the Genesis 12-50 theology is *’probably not absent" from Mt 
(l-)2 allows for the transference of the patriarchal hope to David, a 
process seen in action in Gen 12:3 (the Gentiles blessed); 26:3-5 (Isaac); 
28:13-15 (Jacob); 49:8-10 (Judahite); cf. H. Leroy, "*Sein Name wird sein 
Emmanuel.* Die Kindheitsgeschichte nach Matthäus," BK 19 (1964) 110-117, 
at p. 111. In post-exilic Judaism the various strains of tradition 
increasingly merged. Perhaps even before this period the whole of Gene¬ 
sis had been seen through Davidic eyes, if it is true that the Yahwist 
belonged to court circles. In favour of this see W. Brueggemann, "David 
and his Theologian," CBQ 30 (1968) 156-181; H. Schulte, Die Entstehung 
der Geschichtsschreibung im Alten Testament (BZAW 128; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1972); 0. H. Steck, "Genesis 121-3 und die Urgechichte des Jah- 
wisten," Probleme biblischer Theologie (ed. H. W. Wolff), 525-554. Whe- 
ther or not it is the insight of the Yahwist, there is a correlation be- 
tween the covenant with Abraham and that with David. This is explored by 
R. E. Clements, Abraham and David . Genesis 15 and its Meaning for 
Israelite Tradition (SBT 2/5; London, 1967), esp. pp. 47-60; D. J. 
McCarthy, Old Testament Covenant . A Survey of Current Opinions (Growing 
Points in Theology; Oxford: Blackwell, 1972) 46-49, 54-55, 80-85. In its 
turn the Davidic covenant promise was applied to the people in general, 
as is pithily expressed by Jer 4:2, which is the climax of the covenant 
liturgy according to J. Muilenberg, "Abraham and the Nations. Blessing 
and World History," Int 19 (1965) 387-398, at p. 395. Four traits of the 
Old Testament portrait of David are picked out by S. Amsler, Davide roi 
et messie . La tradition Davidique dans l f Anden Testament (Cahiers 
theologiques, 49; Neuchätel: Delachaux et Niestle, 1963) 73-77. He 
States that the people share in them by reason of the covenant. This 
gradual democratization of the Genesis and Davidic promises culminates in 
the prophetic new covenant of Isa 55:3; 59:21; 61:8; Jer 31:31-34. Thus 
the patriarchal climate of Mt 1:18-2:23 may be mediated through the more 
explicit Davidic and prophetic allusions. Cf. pp. 170 n. 2, 224 n. 2. 
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dreams, and rescues them by a descent into Egypt arranged by Joseph. 

2) The Archetype of the Exodus 

The exodus experience influences Matthew 2 in its three modes: Mosaic, 

prophetic, and exilic. The main contacts with the Moses saga are taken 

from the second and fourth chapters of Exodus. No strict parallel seems to 

be intended between the Pharaonic pogrom against the Hebrew males and 

Herod's much more limited assault against the infants of Bethlehem. This 

appears in the fact that Matthew shares no vocabulary with the key verses 

Exodus 1:16 and 22. There is a reminiscence of Exodus 2:15, Oapctai . . . 

e^Teu aveXetv Mumahv, in Matthew 2:13 and 16, yeXXeu y&p 'Hpqlöns CnTeuv tö 

nauÖLOV . . . onioaTeuXas dveuXev mvtas tous itatöag. But this is only an 

echo of Exodus, or at most a general allusion to achieve an appropriate 

atmosphere. The sole univocal allusion to Exodus is to 4:19-20 in Matthew 

2:19-20, TeXeuTTfaavTog . . . Tedvnxaauv Y&P SnTOUVxes t?W cjjuxfiv tou 

tuxlölou.^ Here again the parallel hardly exceeds that of phraseology. The 

divergence between the content of each episode is not to be brushed aside 
2 

too lightly. An indication of how little Matthew 2 is modelled on the 
exodus story is the use of avaxmpetv in each. The verb first occurs in the 
Septuagint in connection with Moses in Exodus 2:15, a verse which has been 
shown to have two other verbs in common with Matthew 2. Yet the Gospel 


1 Ol Cntouvtes is less a generalizing plural than a borrowing from Exodus; 
see R. H. Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament in St . Matthew 1 2 s Gospel 
(Leiden, 1967) 131 n. 1; also, K. Stendahl, "Quis et Unde? An Analysis 
of Mt. 1-2," in Judentum 3 Urchristentum 3 Kirche . Festschrift für Joachim 
Jeremias (ed. W. Eltester; Berlin, 1960, 2nd ed. 1964) 99 n. 22; Grund¬ 
mann, Matthäus , 87. The delicate question of gauging the dependence of 
the First Gospel on Exodus is investigated by P. Nepper-Christensen, Das 
Matthäusevangelium . Ein Judenchristliches Evangelium? (Aarhus, 1958) 165 
-166; and P. Gaechter, "Die Magierperikope (Mt 2,1-12)," ZKT 90 (1968) 
257-295, at pp. 279-281. The former classifies the Gospel's purely ver¬ 
bal reminiscence as Bibelstil , while the latter concludes, "Matthäus 
drückt Heiliges mit heiligem Text aus" (p. 280). The allusion to Exodus 
is judged uncertain by P. Bonnard, L'Evangile selon saint Matthieu (CNT 
1; 2nd ed.; Neuchätel, 1970) 29-30. It is more accurate to say that the 
allusion is certain, but that the correspondence does not involve the 
context of either passage; against Paul, L f evangile de l , Enfance , 153f. 

2 Whereas Moses, an unaccompanied adult, voluntarily leaves Egypt to hide 
in Midian, Jesus, an infant accompanied by his parents, leaves for Egypt 
because Joseph was so instructed by an angel. The return of Moses and 
that of Joseph are more alike (Ex 4:19-20, but note verse 18). In short, 
Matthew's terminology is chosen to suit his own narrative. 
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first uses the verb of the escape of the magi (2:12-13), and afterwards 
uses it of Joseph (2:14, 22). If Matthew 2 does borrow it from Exodus 2: 
15, it certainly makes it its own. In conclusion, it may be said that if 
any close analogy is to be drawn between the Moses cycle of Exodus 1-4 and 
Matthew 2:13-23, it is between Pharaoh and Herod and between Joseph and 
Moses, and not between Jesus and Moses. Here is encountered sacred history 
expressed in sacred words. 

The prophetic strain in the exodus is heard in the echoes of the Balaam 
cycle of Numbers 22-24 in Matthew 2. Andre Paul has made a thorough compa- 
rison. He notes the occurrence in both Matthew and Numbers of aito avaTo- 
Aöv, daxilp, and TtpoaxuveLV. Further, he draws three comparisons: Balak and 
Herod, Balaam and the magi, and Israel and Jesus.^ If Numbers 22-24 is 
compared with Matthew 1:18-2:23, the shared vocabulary is even more exten¬ 
sive than Paul indicates. napaAayßdveuv occurs only nine times in the LXX 
Pentateuch, but it occurs five times in Numbers 22-23 and in Matthew 1:18- 
2:23. The angel of the Lord, vuwtos, gold, Emmanuel (cf. Numbers 23:21), 
and the divine bringing out from Egypt are found verbatim in both pas- 
sages. Most impressive of all, the same two verbs describe the out- 
manoeuvring and rage of Herod and Balaam (and king Balak!): eptaLCeLV and 
dupouv (Matthew 2:16 and Numbers 22:27, 29; 24:10). Nevertheless, the 
addition of these eight possible contacts to the evidence gathered by Paul 
weakens rather than strengthens his case for dependence. Qui nimis 
probat * nihil probat! With the exception of ato otvaToXöv, datnp, eduumSn, 
and possibly ayyeAos, the use of these terms differs in each context. The 
Gospel obviously draws on the Balaam cycle, but it does not follow it 
closely. The evaluation of the verbal parallels does not support Paul's 
theory that Numbers 22-24 provides a striot literary model for Matthew 2: 
1 - 12. 1 2 


1 See Paul, L r 6vangile de l'Enfance , 100-103; cf. Brown, Messiah , 193-196. 

2 If the "by night" of Mt 2:14 is intended to express more than the promp- 
titude of Joseph's obedience, and the stealth required to evade Herod 
(compare Mt 27:13), it recalls the thirteen mentions of night in the ac- 
count of the Passover in Ex 11-14. Granted this decidedly slender pos- 
sibility, the exodus of Jesus is from Jerusalem, as it will be for all 
disciples at the end of the Gospel. Now Jerusalem is "Egypt", as the 
peculiar position of 2:15b could imply. Logically the quotation should 
be at 2:21. Note the considerations of Hill, Matthew , 85; and J. MAnek, 
"The New Exodus in the Books of Luke," NovT 2 (1957) 8-23, at pp. 13-14. 
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There may also be in Matthew 2 a reminiscence of the second exodus 

from Babylon. This return is the whole context of the quotation in 2:18 of 

Jeremiah 31:15. The coming of the magi has overtones of the glory of the 

New Jerusalem.^ A more equivocal reference to the return from exile is 

Matthew 2:21. The awkward two stage journey (to "the Land of Israel" in 

2:21, and to the district of Galilee and Nazareth in 2:22-23) is best un- 

derstood as evoking the coming back from Babylon. The phrase, "Land of 

Israel," is rare in the Bible until Ezekiel, where it denotes resettlement 

in the fatherland some seventeen times. After this reminiscence of the 

second exodus comes the migration from royal Judaea to Galilee of the Gen- 

2 

tiles (Matthew 4:15) and to Nazareth, in accordance with prophecy. 

3) The Sure Oath to David 

From the strictly scriptural point of view, neither the patriarchal nor 

the exodus tradition can be said to give Matthew 2 its texture. Of course 

3 

no single Old Testament model structures the passage. But the Davidic 
motif is the most prominent. It will be considered under four heads: the 
confrontation between Davidic Bethlehem and Herodian Jerusalem; the resul- 
tant lethal hostility towards the heir to the throne of David; "the child 
and his mother"; and the royal elements in the magi episode. 


1 For the details see Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 274-275, 281; and 
the following section, 3), d. Soares Prabhu has many observations on 
the "biblicizing language" (p. 274) of what he considers to be the pre- 
redactional Version of Mt 2, e.g., pp. 221-222, 226-227, 278-283. The 
use of TtpodyeLV, Larnyt, and upoaMUveuv of both the pillar of cloud (Ex 
13:21, nyetTo; 33:9-10) and the star in Mt 2:9 and 11 (p. 280) is typical. 

2 On the expression "Land of Israel" see Lohmeyer, Matthäus , 31 and n. 1, 
who recognizes a patriarchal as well as a deliverance from exile refe¬ 
rence; Radermakers, Matthieu 9 42-43, who sees the return of Jacob; E. 
Neilessen, Das Kind und seine Mutter . Struktur und Verkündigung des 2. 
Kapitels im Matthäusevangelium (SBS 39; Stuttgart, 1969) 68, who suggests 
it may evoke the exodus. The phrase, however, suits a post-settlement 
context better. If there is any specific text in mind, it could be Ezek 
20:36-38, which speaks both of Egypt and of entrance into the Land of 
Israel. Compare A. Paul (L'Svangile de l r Enfanoe , 162-163), who exagge- 
rates the significance of the possible contact with Ezekiel. 

3 "Mt 2 lässt sich aber auch keineswegs aus einem direktem Rückgriff auf 
das AT erklären" (A. Vögtle, "Das Schichsal des Messiaskindes. Zur Aus¬ 
legung und Theologie von Mt 2," BibLeb 6 C19653 246-279, p. 252). The 
Suggestion that the whole chapter is built around Isa 60 is fanciful - 
against J. N. M. Wijngaards, "The Episode of the Magi and Christian 
Kerygma ," IndJT 16 (1967) 30-41, at p. 37. 
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a. Bethlehem of David versus Herod's Jerusalem 

Bethlehem is given pre-eminence as the town of the humble David. It is 
introduced before Jerusalem in 2:1; and exalted with Judah, and promoted to 
leadership over Israel, in the prophetic quotation of 2:6. Three of its 
four appearances follow the second and last mention of the Capital in 2:3, 
namely 2:5, 6, 8. The downfall of Herod 1 s Jerusalem is complete when the 
magi are divinely instructed to avoid Herod on their return journey, 2:12.^ 
Later Bethlehem evokes another scriptural quotation (2:18), and the trans- 
fer to Nazareth is legitimated by recourse to prophecy (2:23). 

This deepening of the Davidic resonance is also achieved by the ironic 
use of the title "king," which was firmly associated with David in 1:6. 

From the outset of Matthew 2 Herod is called king, but immediately a grea- 
ter than he appears, the recently born "King of the Jews" (2:1-2). Herod 
is also called king when he shudders with -apprehension and summons his ad- 
visers, and when the magi are about to leave Jerusalem (2:3, 9). But after 
they have worshipped the child, Herod is never dubbed king (2:12, 13, 15, 
16, 19, 22). The omission of the title suggests that the kingship has re- 
turned to lowly Bethlehem at 2:11. The indubitable irony surrounding the 
act of homage in 2:2, 8, 11 favours the detection of significance in the 
absence of "king" as the action progresses. 

b. The Heir to the Throne of David in Jeopardy 

It is a commonplace of world history and legend that rulers seek to 

2 

annihilate burgeoning rivals to their power. Israel was no exception. 


1 This induction from a tale of two scripturally coloured cities is a dra- 
matic, not a logical, truth, although expressed In a word pattem. Deve- 
loping some considerations of E. Lohmeyer ( Matthäus , 19-20), an act in 
six scenes, comprising three questions from Herod in Jerusalem and three 
answers received by the magi in Bethlehem, is elaborated by Paul, L'evan- 
gile de l'Enfance , 97-99. Such a structure would Support the contrast 
being made here. Unfortunately, it does not withstand examination. 

Herod is passive in the first scene, not questioning. There is no ques- 
tion in the third scene, simply a request. Herod's question of 2:7 has 
its aftermath in 2:16, rather than in 2:12 as required by Paul. His 
Statement that the magi received their answer from the star in 2:9-10 
overlooks the explicit reply from the Jerusalem authorities in verse 8. 

2 Cf. P. Saintyves, "Le massacre des Innocents, ou la persecution de 

1*Enfant Predestine," Congräs d*histoire du christianisme (Jubile Alfred 
Loisy) (ed. P.-L. Couchoud; Paris/Amsterdam: Rieder/Van Holkema & Waren¬ 
dorf 's, 1927), 1.228-272, esp. pp. 232-258; Erdmann, Die Vorgeschichten , 
57-60. 
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Their first "king," Abimelech, came to power by assassinating his seventy 
brothers (Judges 9:1-6). Saul strove to liquidate David. Jehu put an end 
to the Omrid dynasty (2 Kings 10:1-11). Joram the Davidid slew his six 
brothers in order to retain power (2 Chronicles 21:2-4); and his Samarian 
wife Athaliah tried to massacre all the Davidids, but her intention was 
thwarted by the Jerusalem princess Jehosheba, who brought one prince to 
safety (2 Kings 11:1-2). Herod*s Step by Step liquidation of the Hasmo- 
neans is charted by Josephus. This palace background of suspicion, Usur¬ 
pation, and murder makes Herod*s hostility to the new-born King of the Jews 
(Matthew 2:2), the fear of the Christ (2:3-4), and the intrigue against the 
Davidid from Bethlehem (2:5-8, 16-18, C223), part of a familiär pattern. 

It must be admitted, however, that there appear to be no verbal contacts 
between Matthew 2 and the biblical tales of violence at court, except for 
2:13-15, which echoes Solomon f s malevolence against Jeroboam, who had to 
take refuge in Egypt until the monarch f s death (1 Kings 11:40). This pas- 
sage most resembles Matthew in content, but the terminology of Exodus 2:15 
is closer to the Gospel. There is a further distant royal parallel in 
Uriah*s flight from King Jehoiakim to Egypt (Jeremiah 26:21). Conse- 
quently, it is wiser not to press a conscious allusion to (as distinct from 
a reminiscence of) either Exodus or First Kings. 

A minor but puzzling feature of this court persecution is the precision 
that the Bethlehem infants slain were males "two years old or under."^ ’Aito 
öletous (Matthew 2:16) has but two Greek Old Testament parallels: 2 Macca- 
bees 10:3 (uet& ölet?! XP° V0V: sacrifice resumed in the temple after a 
lapse of two years); and the strikingly appropriate 2 Samuel 13:23 (els 
ÖLET ripLÖoi nuepöv) . Absalom waited two full years after the humiliation of 
Tamar by David*s firstborn Amnon. Then he had the heir to the throne kil- 
led, whom David "loved, for he was his firstborn** (2 Samuel 13:21 LXX; and 


1 On this puzzling construction see D. Baldi, L r infanzia del Salvatore. 
Studio esegetioo dei Vangeli di San Matteo e di S. Luca (Roma: Libreria 
Francesco Ferrari, n.d. C19253) 31. He translates the phrase a bienni 
(puero) , and not a bimatu 9 along the lines of 1 Chron 27:23; 2 Chron 31: 
16; Num 1:3, 30. See also Lohmeyer, Matthäus , 29 n. 2. Soares Prabhu 
(Formula Quotations , 259) considers the expression derives from a pre- 
redactional story about Herod*s massacre, which was later artificially 
joined to the magi story. But if this is the case, why is the insertion 
so clumsy, so *'extrinsic and artificial**? 
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note the other additions in verses 16 and 27, which increase the dramatic 
tone in the Greek). Whereas Absalom, the future usurper of the throne of 
David, killed only David*s firstborn son (this is emphasized in 2 Samuel 
13:30-33), the other usurper of David*s throne, Herod, killed all the in- 
fant sons of Bethlehem - except the Firstborn of David. Such a background 
does give new depth t<*„Matthew 2:16-18. But could a Christian audience be 
expected to associate the *'two years" of each Testament, despite the Davi- 
dic mood of both contexts? It may seem exaggerated to suggest an affirma¬ 
tive answer, but two factors deserve consideration. This mention of age 
must have some significance, since Matthew has pared away all unnecessary 
emotion and all storyteller*s detail from the fascinating events of the 
second chapter.'*' Secondly, the age of the children is explicitly related 
to the time of the appearance of the king*s star in Matthew 2:16b. Never- 

theless, it is possible that "two years old or under** indicates unweaned 
2 

infants. 

c. The Child and His Mother 

No less than five times does Matthew 2 speak of "the child and his 
mother*' (verses 11, 13, 14, 20, 21). Doubtless the phrase flows naturally 


1 Accepting the First Gospel as it Stands, without attempting to distin- 
guish tradition from redaction, the style impresses as dry, disciplined, 
and spare. "Le pittoresque le laisse indifferent. Le mouvement est pour 
lui agitation, et 1*emotion sensiblerie. C'est un cerebral. II aime les 
idees nettes et les formules lapidaires. Ce chapitre Mt 2 surprend dans 
son oeuvre" (A.-M. Denis, "L*adoration des Mages vue par S. Matthieu,'* 

NRT 82 C19603 32). Soares Prabhu (Formula Quotations , 185-187) posits 
two sources for Mt 2: the "stylized *stills*** of the dream narratives, 
and the "frankly populär narrative*' of the Herod story, with its colour- 
ful exaggerations, vivid emotions, and love for specification and detail. 
However, both the stylized 'stills' and the drama of Herod have biblical 
antecedents which to a considerable degree dictate their tone. Actually 
the concision and visual economy of Mt 2 liken it to the rest of the work 
more than Denis or Soares Prabhu would allow. Compare Dibelius, Form- 
geschichte , 126; Vögtle, "Schicksal des Messiaskindes," 262-265; Bonnard, 
Matthieu , 23 ("un recit deja fortement 'lime' en vue de l'enseignement 
ecclesiastique," - on Mt 2:1-12). 

2 Samuel was weaned at the age of two (Pseudo-Philo, Bib. Ant . 51:1), as 
was Moses according to Midrash Rabbah (eds. H. Freedman and M. Simon; 
London, 1939), 3.33. 4QMess ar col. 1, line 3, reads, "C .After twüo 
years he knows this from that" (J. A. Fitzmyer, "The Aramaic 'Elect of 
God' Text from Qumran Cave 4," CBQ 27 C19653 348-372, pp. 357-361). 

A three year period before weaning is proposed by G. Pfeifer, "Entwöhnung 
und Entwöhnungsfest im Alten Testament: der Schlüssel zu Jesaja 28:7-13?", 
ZAW 84 (1972) 341-347. 
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from the preceding account of conception by the holy spirit, and under- 

scores the absence of human paternity.^ Yet there is also a regal note. 

The Davidic Emmanuel of Isaiah 7:14 and Matthew 1:23 becomes the child, tö 

uauÖLOV, in Isaiah 7:16 and in the splendid messianic oracles 9:6 (itauÖLOV 

eyevvndn; compare Matthew 1:16b, fis eyevvndn *Inaoös 6 Aeyoyevos XP LQ “ 

2 

t ds) , and 11:6, 8. In Matthew 2:8-21 the Emmanuel is called tö icauöuov 
nine times, always with the definite article, and in some instances where 
a form of auidg would be more usual (e.g., 2:13b and 20b). Moreover, the 
Bethlehem infants are not called naLÖua, but nauöas (2:16; and note xexva 
in 2:18). The heavy emphasis on "The Child'* in Matthew 2 presents the heir 
to David who will rule the Gentiles and his people Israel. 

The mother of the reigning monarch or "Great Lady" (m’3A) is mentioned 
by name for all but three of the kings of Judah. It is impossible to get a 
full picture of her rights and duties, but she was certainly respected and 
influential, as is illustrated by the careers of Bathsheba, Maacah, and 

Athaliah. Her power did not proceed merely from the influence of mother 
3 

over son. The prominence of the queen dowager is not a phenomenon con- 
fined to Israel, and it is found today in some African tribes. Perhaps in 


1 E. Klostermann, Das Matthäusevangelium (HNT 4; 2nd ed.; Tübingen, 1927) 
16 ("wohl zur Anknüpfung an cap. 1"); F. Hahn, The Titles of Jesus in 
Christology (The Lutterworth Library; London: Lutterworth Press, 1969) 
264; Neilessen, Das Kind , 95; Räisänen, Die Mutter Jesu , 67. Less posi¬ 
tive about this connection are J. Michl, "Die Jungfrauengeburt im Neuen 
Testament," Jungfrauengeburt gestern und heute (Marioist IV; eds. H. J. 
Brosch and J. Hasenfuss; Essen: Hans Driewer, 1969) 145-184, p. 154 and 
n. 43; A. Vögtle, Messias und Gottessohn. Herkunft und Sinn der matthä- 
isehen Geburts- und Kindheitsgeschichte (Theologische Perspektiven; 
Düsseldorf, 1971) 22. 

2 See L. S. Thornton, The Dominion of Christ (London, 1952) 88-89, 84. 

3 Cf. R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel. Its Life and Institutions (London: 

Darton, Longman & Todd, 1961) 117. See also, H. Donner, "Art und Her¬ 
kunft des Amtes der Königinmutter im Alten Testament," in Festschrift 

J. Friedrich zum 65. Geburtstag am 27 August gewidmet (ed. R. von Kienle; 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1959) 105-145, esp. pp, 109, 129-130; P. H. A. De 
Boer, "The Counsellor," Wisdom in Israel and the Ancient Near East (VTSup 
3; eds. M. Noth and D. Winton Thomas; Leiden: Brill, 1955; repr. 1969) 
42-71, esp. pp. 59-61, 64, 69-71; S. Terrien, "The Omphalos Myth and Heb- 
rew Religion," VT 20 (1970) 315-338, at pp. 330-331 (who attributes a 
cultic function to the Gebirah); P. J. Kearney, "Gen 3:15 and Johannine 
Theology," MarSt 27 (1976) 99-109, at pp. 99-100. 

Any reference to Mary as the queen mother would be pre-redactional ac- 
cording to Brown, Messiah , 192 n. 32. If it is, Mt seems to approve. 
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a polygamous court she represented dynastic stability.^ In all probability 

it is she who features in Isaiah 7:14 and Micah 5:1-4, and perhaps she is 

2 

retrojected into Genesis 3:15. Beside the second chapter of Matthew, 
Revelation 12 witnesses to the Contemporary appreciation of the queen mo- 
ther. Thus Matthew 1 s catchphrase M the child and his mother" has a Davidic 
resonance which is echoed in prophecies recognized as messianic by the 

3 

early Church. 

d. The Magi and Christ the King 

The play on the homage due to the King of the Jews and the Christ, as 
well as the ironic antithesis between royal Jerusalem and Davidic-shepherd 

4 

Bethlehem, have been touched on in a. above. The rising of the star 


1 According to Song 3:11 Solomon was crowned by his mother on the day of 
his wedding. Ps 45:16 teils the royal bride, "Instead of your fathers 
shall be your sons; you will make them princes in all the earth." When 
the Davidic dynasty seemed faced with extinction in 597 B.C., the queen 
mother features prominently in Jeremiah's commentary: 13:18; 22:26; 29:2 
(and parallels in 2 Kgs 24:12, 15). The sighificance of the dowager 
queen "is best explained by the legal custom of documenting the transfer 
of rule to a new king by having him take official possession of his pre- 
decessor's harem (cf. 2 Sam. 16:21ff.); in this fashion the queen mother, 
as the most important person in the harem, legitimized the right of her 
son to rule" (G. Fohrer, History of Israelite Religion CLondon: SPCK, 
19733 131 n. 20). Compare Ihromi, "Die Königinmutter und der * arm . 
ha'arez im Reich Juda," VT 24 (1974) 421-429. 

2 See 0. da Spinetoli, Maria nella tradizione biblioa (Bibbia e Pastorale, 
1; 3rd ed.; Bologna: Edizioni Dehoniane, 1967) 38-68; "Esegesi e Mario- 
logia biblica post-conciliare," EphMar 20 (1970) 205-225, esp. p. 208 and 
n. 9; Kearney, "Gen 3:15 and Johannine Theology," 99-102. Cf. J. J. 
Scullion, "An Approach to the Understanding of Isaiah 7,10-17," JBL 87 
(1968),288-300, esp. pp. 290, 300; Räisänen, Die Mutter Jesu , 71; J. 
Schildenberger, "Die jungfräuliche Mutter Maria im Alten Testament," in 
Jungfrauengeburt gestern und heute (eds. H. J. Brosch, etc.) 109-144. 

3 The internecine struggles of Israel*s dynasties go very far towards ex- 
plaining the resonances of Mt 2. Compare A. Farrer, The Revelation of 
St. John the Divine (Oxford: Clarendon, 1964) 141-142, who notes the 
thematic resemblance between 2 Kgs 11, Mt 2, and Rev 12; J. E. Bruns, 

"The Contrasted Women of Apocalypse 12 and 17," CBQ 26 (1964) 459-463, 

460 n. 8; Thornton, The Dominion of Christ , 121-122, 154-155. 

4 The singulär dvaxoAn in Mt 2:2 almost certainly means "rising". See 

• M'Neile, Matthew , 15; Klostermann, Matthäus , 15; K. Ferrari d'Ochieppo, 
Der Stern der Weisen. Gesohiohte oder Legende? (Wien/München: Herold, 
1969) 106-107; Hill, Matthew , 82; M. Hengel and H. Merkel, "Die Magier 
aus dem Osten und die Flucht nach Ägypten (Mt 2) im rahmen der antiken 
Religionsgeschichte und. der Theologie des Matthäus," in Orientierung an 
Jesus (eds. P. Hoffmann, etc.; Freiburg/Basel/Wien, 1973) 145. 
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heralds the appearance of the King of Israel, as Numbers 24:17 had foretold 
(along with Numbers 24:9 and the allusion to Genesis 49:9-10 concerning the 
prince of Judah, to whom "shall be the obedience of the peoples"). The 
star obeys prophecy in several ways. There is no indication that it guided 
the magi to Jerusalem. Quite the reverse! It is only after the authorita- 
tive voice of prophecy in the city of David has unfolded the meaning of the 
star, that it can reveal where the Messiah of David is to be found (Mat¬ 
thew 2:4-8 and 9-10). Again, the regal star that invites and finally leads 
the pagan sages sets in motion the eschatological pilgrimage of the Gen- 
tiles to Jerusalem and its Davidic ruler. The homage of foreigners draws 
on a catena of Old Testament texts, which are just below the surface of the 
narrative.^ Prominent among them are Isaiah 2:2-3; 60:3, 6; Psalm 72:10-1L 
Isaiah 60 is a hymn to Jerusalem exalted at the end of the days. Ob- 
viously a reference to Jerusalem*s current glory would be out of place in 
Matthew 2. But her theological primacy cannot be denied. In accordance 
with Isaiah 2:2-3 the magi seek enlightenment about the Christ in the city 
of David: "Many peoples shall come and say, *Come, let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord . . . that he may teach us his ways . . . For out of 
Zion shall go forth the Law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.*" The 
Isaian context has several parallels to the magi pericope. After an appeal 
to walk in the light of the Lord (Ttjj (pmTt xupLou) , Isaiah 2:5-8 runs in 
part: avfixev y&P töv Xaöv auxou . . . otl eveitXrfadn d>s tö dic’apxhs n x^P a 
auTöv xXnöovLaptüv . . . eveuXrfaSn Y“P n X^P a auxoiv . . . xP ua ^ 0U waL • • • 
dnaaupGiv . . . itpoaexuvncrav. Five of these words are found in the magi 
story, namely, laos, oköra 3 chrusion 3 thesauroi > proskunein. In addition 
there is the ap* arohes , which translates the Hebrew miqqedem that is nor- 
mally rendered, "from the east" (so RSV, BKAT). Therefore, the Hebrew may 
equally well be understood as meaning ontö avaToXöv, which is found in 


1 See the commentators, and Gundry, Use of OT in Matthew , 129; Hengel and 
Merkel, "Die Magier,*' 154-155. Gomd Civit ( Mateo , 67) explains: "El 
autor ha considerado la escena suficiente en sl misma, y, mas que como 
'complemento' de otras profeclas, profecla en accidn y simbolo ella misma 
de las multitudes que vendrdn de Oriente y occidente al Reino del Mesias 
(8,11)." In contrast to the rabbis, Old Testament apocalyptic never ex- 
pressly quotes scripture; cf. W. Rothfuchs, Die Erfüllungszitate des 
Matthäus-Evangeliums (BWANT 88; Stuttgart, etc., 1969) 138. This is also 
the case for Lk 1-2 and Revelation. Thus there is a tradition of veiled 
allusion to, and unacknowledged borrowing from, the sacred writings. 
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Matthew 2:1.1 Consequently, the "diviners from the east" (RSV correction; 

LXX, evenAilödn <I)£ to du* dpxns • • • HAnäovuayajv: "filled as at the begin- 

ning with divinations") of Isaiah 2:6 may be likened to the yäfyou omö 

dvaxoAGv of the Gospel. Moreover the gold and treasures of Isaiah 2:7 are 

2 

associated with idolatry and sun worship, like verses 6 and 8. Seen 

against this background, the hitherto idolatrous magi of Isaiah 2:6-8, who 

flock to the light of the Lord of unbelieving Jacob in Jerusalem (2:2-5), 

3 

reappear in Matthew 2 to convict Israel*s leaders of infidelity. 

The magian gifts are redolent of ancient near eastern cultic practice. 
But, more significantly, they are gifts fit for a king - presented by the 
Queen of Sheba to Solomon (1 Kings 10:2,' 10),** featurin,g in royal weidding 


1 The same ambiguity is acknowledged in the Targum to Isaiah by J. F. 
Stenning, The Targum of Isaiah (Oxford: Clarendon, 1949). 

2 According to G. Pettinato, "Is. 2,7 e il culto del sole in Giuda nel 
sec. VIII av. Cristo," OrAnt 4 (1965) 1-30, esp. pp. 20-30. The refe- 
rence to sun worship would be intelligible in the first Century, as the 
Christos Helios mosaic in the necropolis under St. Peter*s in Rome indi- 
cates (see its Illustration in DBSup 7 C19663, cols. 1392-1393, figure 
749). The earliest patristic commentaries on the magi scene stress that 
Christ vanquished magic (Ignatius of Antioch), the devil (Justin), and 
idolatry (Tertullian). See the references in Albright and Mann, Matthew , 
15-16; J. M. Hüll, Eellenistie Magie and the Synoptie Tradition (SBT 2/ 
28; London: SCM, 1974) 126-127. 

3 Whether or not Isa 2:6-8 is accepted as significant for Mt 2, Isa 2:2-5 
is implicit in the Gospel scene; cf. Paul, L'evangile de l 1 Enfanee , 118- 
119 (and note his indication of a double vocabulary contact with Dan 2:1- 
2 on p. 116). Either of these Isaian passages is closer to Mt 2 than Isa 
41:2-3; against B. Malina, "Matthew 2 and Is 41,2-3," SBFLA 17 (1967) 290 
-302; W. D. Davies., The Setting of the Sermon on the . Mount (Cambridge, 
1964), Appendix IV, "Isaiah XLI.2 and the Pre-existent Messiah," pp. 445- 
446. 

4 J. Duncan M. Derrett, "Further Light on the Narratives of the Nati- 
vity," NovT 17 (1975) 103-105; Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 274f. 

5 A reference to this incident is excluded by the fact that none of Mat¬ 
thew* s key words is found in 1 Kgs 10:1-13 LXX or the slightly divergent 
1 Chron 9:1-12; against J. E. Bruns, "The Magi Episode in Matthew 2," CBQ 
23 (1961) 51-54, whose use of the post-500 A.D. Targum sheni Esther is 
unconvincing (consult E. Ullendorff, "The Queen of Sheba," BJRL 45 C1962/ 
633 486-504, at pp. 493, 495-496); E. Galbiati, "L*adorazione dei Magi 
(Matt. 2,1-12)," BeO 4 (1962) 20-29; da Spinetoli, Introduzione , 34; 

Radermakexs, Matthieu, 40. The Queen from the south cannot be used to 
connect Mt 2 and 8:11-12, since omö v<5tou is absent there, although found 
in the parallel Lk 13:29, as well as in Mt 12:42 and Lk 11:31; against 
Paul, L'ivangile de VEnfanee, 121-122. 
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songs (Song of Solomon 3:6; 5:13; Psalm 45:8-9), and proudly displayed by 
Hezekiah as part of the Davidic patrimony (Isaiah 39:2, 6). 1 They are the 
tribute of the nations. to the Son of David. 

D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The preceding pages have arrived at a rather sober appreciation about 
the allusions to the Old Testament in the Matthean Gospel of the Origins. 

Of course this estimate must be complemented by the exegetical contribution 
of the Gospel milieu (Chapter 3), and the overriding personal interests of 
the evangelist (Chapters 6 and 7) . At this stage only an interim evalu- 
ation can be offered. 

These two chapters of Matthew are certainly no mere distillation of Old 
Testament texts. There is obviously a fresh and definitive Intervention of 
God in Matthew 1. Yet the yeveoews and tveuya do not articulate a 

new creation pattarned on Genesis 1-3. The genealogy presents Jesus as the 
royal inheritor of the divine promises, and as the focus of history. The 
twin narrative of 1:18-25 depicts Joseph almost as another patriarch, re- 
ceiving in a dream the assurance of a son and the continuance of blessing. 
The annunciation legitimizes the child as the spirit-generated Son of David 
and Jesus-Emmanuel. The activity of the holy spirit is recognizable from 
the divine Creative power seen at work in scripture. The faithful com- 


1 The closest LXX parallels to Mt 2:11 are Ps 72:10-11 and Isa 60:6, which 
have a royal ethos. However, Submission to a king involved honouring his 
god. On the regal character of the gifts see Schweizer, Matthäus , 18; 

K. Berger, "Die königlichen Messiastraditionen im Neuen Testament," NTS 
20 (1973/74) 24 n. 91. No more than two of the magi's three gifts are 
ever found together in the OT. The difference in Greek terms between 
such passages as 2 Kgs 10:2, 10 and 2 Chron 9:1, 9, and 2 Kgs 20:13 and 
Isa 39:2 (cf. 2 Chron 32:27), reveals a fluctuation that dissuades the 
connection of Mt 2:11 with any single text. For this reason the learned 
Suggestion of G. Ryckmans ("De l*or(?), de l'encens et de la myrrhe, " RB 
58 C1951II 372-376; compare A. Charbel, "Mt 2,1-7: I Magi erano Nabatei?," 
RivB 20 C1972U 577-578) that, since zahab means perfume in some Semitic 
incense altar inscriptions, it also means this in Mt 2, is ingenious but 
superfluous. That the gifts are taken from lectionary readings for the 
end of Sivan (Ex 25; Mal 3; Hag 3) is not borne out by the Septuagint, 
which has not got Al'Boivos or ayupva in these passages (against C. H. Cave, 
"St. Matthew's Infancy Narrative," NTS 9 C1962/63H 387). Finally, it 
would not go unnoticed that the three gifts suited magi(cians) in the 
first Century; cf. Albright and Mann, Matthew , 13, 15-16; Hüll, Helle- 
nistic Magic , 126-127; H. B. Green, The Gospel according to Matthew (The 
New Clarendon Bible; Oxford, 1975) 59. 
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pliance of Joseph follows the Standard religious pattem of the obedience 
formula. From Matthew 1:18 onward may be detected a certain patriarchal 
climate of interest in wife and heir, dreams, the angel of the Lord, threat 
to life, and migration within and outside the Promised Land. The salvation 
of the first Joseph, the dreamer who saved Israel through his sojourn in 
Egypt, springs to mind. There is lacking, however, a series of textual 
contacts to Support systematic allusion to Genesis. In 2:13-21 there are 
reminiscences of the trials of the adult Moses in Exodus 2 and 4, yet no 
explicit recall of Pharaoh's pogrom in Exodus 1. The exilic reinterpre- 
tation of the exodus is even more muted. However, in the body of the chap- 
ter the prophetic (and, as will be seen 'in Chapter 3, the royal) aura of 
the exodus shines through the numerous allusions to the Balaam cycle of 
Numbers 22-24. Lastly, Matthew*s second chapter, like his first, is 
stamped by royal messianism. Bethlehem again sees the genesis of lowly 
David. The unblessed monarch in Jerusalem, and the Judaean establishment, 
try to eliminate the heir to the throne of David. The Isaian Emmanuel 
Child and his queen mother are rescued through the fidelity of a son of 
David. Finally, primacy passes from royal Jerusalem to persecuted Bethle¬ 
hem and Galilee of the Gentiles (note 4:15), after the pagans have submit- 
ted to the Son of David.'*' 

Not to be overlooked is what may be termed the moral continuation of 
the old economy. The unswerving fidelity of the Lord God to his promises 
and prophetic wprd is incarnated not only in the Son of David, but in a 
righteous son of David, who allows the divine purpose to be realized in its 
own time and manner: in Bethlehem homage, Egyptian exile, Nazareth refuge. 


1 It would be an exaggeration to Claim that Mt 1-2 programmatically shows 
Jesus as recapitulating the Genesis promise, exodus, covenant with David, 
exile, and return to the land of Israel, as does Denis, **L*adoration des 
Mages,** 37; with whom may be compared H. Milton, *'The Structure of the 
Prologue to St. Matthew*s Gospel,*' JBL 81 (1962) 175-181, 179; Albright 
and Mann, Matthew , LV, and p. 18 qualification; Schweizer, Matthäus , 22; 
Vögtle, Messias und Gottessohn , 61-62, 72. 

The harmonics of the former covenants are modulated into a new melody, a 
new song that is itself prophetic. Compare Radermakers, Matthieu , 46-48. 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE FIRST CENTURY JEWISH RESONANCE OF MATTHEW 1-2 


The preceding chapter explored the formative influence of orthodox 
written tradition on the Gospel of the Origins. The common Jewish heritage 
of the Book was no Inert possession, but a treasure to be reassessed and 
appropriated by every rising generation. The pre-baptism cycle must be 
considered, therefore, in the light of first Century religious thought and 
expression. Two methods are at hand to assay the contribution of the early 
community. Parallels may be sought between the opening chapters of Matthew 
and the Contemporary or near-contemporary Jewish religious writings. Such 
is the task of the present chapter. Secondly, the identification of the 
evangelist’s milieu and aims, and of his editorial techniques and theolo- 
gical interests, helps us to share his overall vision. Chapters four, five, 
six, and seven are devoted to this investigation. 

A. THE FIRST CENTURY JEWISH HERMENEUTIK 
1) The Relevant Literature 

Before investigating the first Century Jewish traits of Matthew 1-2 it 
is advisable to examine the term "midrash" so often applied to this pas- 
sage. But first of all the general setting and literature of the mid- 
rashim must be determined. 

Just as the Church has always coupled scripture to tradition, post- 
biblical Judaism supplemented the Holy Word with commentary and Illustra¬ 
tion . The scope and themes of these explanations during the first Chris¬ 
tian Century are far from clear, due to the restricted number of extant 
sources. If the synagogue readings then linked passages from the Torah, 
the Prophets, and the Writings (as they certainly did in the second Cen¬ 
tury), a number of motifs would have become commonplace. The later works 
of the Old Testament (such as Tobit, Judith, Esther, Daniel, and the Wisdom 
of Solomon), and the early apocrypha or pseudepigrapha, give an idea of the 
subjects which were likely to have been populär. Examples that suggest 
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themselves are: the divine ordering of history, fidelity to the Torah and 
Israelite traditions, the abiding validity of the prophets* oracles, the 
courage to accept persecution and martyrdom, the rewards of righteousness, 
the deliverance of Israel and its Land from foreign oppression and pollu- 
tion, the power of prayer, the importance of brotherly love, the sanctity 
of marriage, and the childhood grace of biblical heroes.^ 

The main sources of Information regarding the first Century Jewish un- 
derstanding of scripture are easy to enumerate. Probably the most impor¬ 
tant are the writings of Flavius Josephus and Pseudo-Philo 1 s Biblical Anti- 
. . 2 

qmtzes. Philo of Alexandria was not necessarily representative of all 


1 A valuable study is that by C. Perrot, "Les recits d*enfance dans la 
Haggada anterieure au II e siede de notre ere," RSR 55 (1967) 481-518. 

He shows how mainly pre-evangelical traditions on the childhoods of Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Samson, Elijah, and, especially, Moses, trace a theology 
of the providence of God in history, and foreshadow the child 1 s adult 
career (p. 506). Against this haggadic background he studies Mt 1-2 and 
Lk 1-2: their historical setting, literary style, contact with Jewish 
haggadah, and transmission (pp. 509-518). These haggadoth have their 
forerunners in canonical literature. See B. S. Childs, "The Birth of 
Moses," JBL 84 (1965) 109-122; also his Exodus . A Commentary (OT Library; 
London: SCM, 1974) 8-14, 20-22, 24-26. In the Vitae Prophetarum their 
adult achievements and Charisma are traced to their early years in order 
to give the full credit to Yahweh. Cf. A. Rofe, "The Classification of 
the Prophetical Stories," JBL 89 (1970) 427-440, esp. p. 435; J. T. 
Willis, "Cultic elements in the story of Samuel 1 s birth and dedication," 
ST 26 (1972) 33-61, esp. pp. 40 and 61. 

2 Josephus* debt to the haggadah has been illustrated by S. Rappaport, 
Agada und Exegese bei Flavius Josephus (Frankfurt a. Main: Kauffmann, 
1930). His narrative and dramatic embellishment of the scriptural data 
concerning the patriarchs, Moses, and Samuel, would also have made the 
Jewish literature more palatable in hellenistic circles; cf. G. Cohen, 
"Josephus and Scripture: Is Josephus* Treatment of the Scriptural Narra¬ 
tive Similar Throughout the Antiquities I-XI?," JQR 53/54 (1962/63) 311- 
332. Pseudo-Philo*s retelling of the History of Israel from Adam to the 
death of Saul very probably dates from before the fall of Jerusalem in 
70 A.D.; see D. J. Harrington, J. Cazeaux, Ch. Perrot, P. M. Bogaert, 
Pseudo-Philon . Les Antiquites Bibliques (SC 229, 230; Paris: Le Cerf, 
1976), 2.74. These, and other pre-rabbinic works to be mentioned later, 
are briefly and conveniently discussed by R. Bloch, "Note methodologique 
pour l*etude de la litterature rabbinique," RSR 43 (1955) 194-227, 204- 
210; G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism. Haggadic Studies 
(SPB 4; 2nd ed.; Leiden: Brill, 1973) 3-6, who frequently applies the tag 
"the rewritten Bible" to such works; R. Le Deaut, Introduction ä la lit¬ 
terature targumique (Tome I; Rome: Institut Biblique Pontifical, 1966) 
151-165; J. Bowker, The Targums and Rabbinic Literature . An Introduction 
to Jewish Interpretations of Scripture (Cambridge: University Press, 

1969) 29-34. 
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Diaspora Jewry. His writings are of limited use for the elucidation of the 
Synoptics. Qumran provides considerable insight into Contemporary messia- 
nic and eschatological expectation, the tendency towards sectarianism, and 
methods of exegesis. But, apart from the Genesis Apocryphon , its contri- 
bution to our acquaintance with the homiletic embellishment of scripture is 
relatively meagre. The apocrypha furnish some examples of biblical expo- 
sition. Jubilees , the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs , Ethiopian 
Enooh 3 the Psalms of Solomon , the third Sihylline Oracle , 2 (4) Esdras , 
and the Ödes of Solomon , deserve mention as illustrative of the thought 
world of the Gospels."^ The Aramaic interpretative paraphrases of the 
scriptures, the targums, are also a possible witness to first Century reli- 
gious thought. 

Before these works may be used for the Interpretation of the New Testa¬ 
ment, it is of prime importance to establish the date of their composition. 
Qumran, Philo, and Josephus are certainly prior to, or Contemporary with, 
the first Christian decades. With the exception of 4 Esdras and the Ödes 

of Solomon , the afore-mentioned apocrypha are almost entirely pre- 
2 

Christian. The difficulty of dating arises principally concerning the 
targums and the traditions contained in the midrashim. 

Only recently have the targums been re-admitted as valid evidence for 
the religious outlook of Judaism in New Testament times. This current more 
favourable attitude is based on two complementary methods employed to 
establish a date for their composition. Firstly, the targumic traditions 
are compared with parallels in other material whose chronology is known, 
viz., Qumran, Pseudo-Philo, Josephus. In this manner a terminus ad quem is 


1 Besides the works listed in the preceding note, and the Standard intro- 
ductions of E. Schürer, R. H. Charles (ed.), and 0. Eissfeldt, see A. M. 
Denis, Introduction aux pseudipigraphes grecs d f Anden Testament (SVTP 1; 
eds. A. M. Denis and M. de Jonge; Leiden: Brill, 1970); A. Paul, R. Le 
Deaut, J. Carmignac, P. Grelot, and C. Perrot, Au seuil de l'äre chre- 
tienne (Introduction ä la Bible, III/l; nouvelle edition; eds. A. George 
and P. Grelot; Paris: Desclee, 1976) 116-129, 182, 185-188 (Grelot). 

2 The thorny problem of the presence and extent of Christian interpola- 
tions and editing in Enoch and the T, 12 Patr. is briefly discussed by 
Le Deaut {Introduction , 158-159), who gives further bibliographical 
references; also, R. N. Longenecker, The Christology of Early Jewish 
Christianity (SBT 2/17; London: SCM, 1970) 12-14, 83-85; J. Becker, Die 
Testamente der zwölf Patriarchen (Jüdische Schriften aus hellenistisch¬ 
römischer Zeit, III/l; Gütersloh: Mohn, 1974) 24, and passim . 
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fixed.^ The second method is more subjective and conjectural. The deve¬ 
lopment of a tradition is traced through several midrashim. A fine exam- 
ple of this procedure is Renee Bloch*s comparison of the dream of Pharaoh, 

and his consultation with advisers, in five different rabbinic tales about 

2 

the early years of Moses. Presuming that the less developed accounts are 
earlier, Bloch proceeds to gauge their relative chronological order and 
probable interdependence. Since a similar account is found in Josephus, 
the substance of these midrashim goes back to at least the second half of 
the first Century. 

Much work remains to be done in order to ascertain the date of the tar- 

gums. Nevertheless, much of the Palestinian Targum (that is, the substance 

of Targum Yerusalmi I and Targum Neofiti I) may be held to reflect Jewish 

3 

exegesis of the first Century. The early midrashim also correspond to this 
milieu. In sum, Qumran, Josephus, Pseudo-Philo, a few ancient apocrypha, 


1 This "external" method is outlined by Bloch, "Note methodologique," 203- 
210. See also R. Le Deaut, La nuit pascale . Essai sur la signification 
de la Päque juive ä partir du Targum d*Exode XII 42 (AnBib 22; Rome: 
Institut Biblique Pontifical, 1965) 41-57; Introduction , 151-181; Vermes, 
Soripture and Tradition , 8-10; M. McNamara, The New Testament and the 
Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch (AnBib 27; Rome: Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, 1966) 64-66, 112-117; and n. 3 below. 

2 "Note methodologique," 210 (method), 212-224 (application). 

3 Cf. Le Deaut, Introduction , 92-98, 118-120; "La tradition juive ancienne 
et l*exegese chretienne primitive," RHPR 51 (1971) 31-50; Bowker, Targums 
and Rabbinic Literaturen 16-20, 26; Miller, "Targum, Midrash," 30-31; 

E. Schürer (and G. Vermes), The History of the Jewish People in the Age 
of Jesus Christ (175 B.C. - A.D, 135) (New ed. by G. Vermes and F. Miliar 
Edinburgh: Clark, 1973), 1.101-105; A. Diez Macho, "Le Targum Palesti- 
nien," RevScRel 47 (1973) 169-231, 189-199; and in his introductions to 
Neophyti 1: Targum palestinense y Ms de la Biblioteca Vaticana . Tomo II: 
Exoduo; Tomo III: Levitico; Tomo IV: Nümeros; Tomo V, in preparation 
(Textos y Estudios 8-1 ; Madrid/Barcelona: Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones Cientlficas, 1970-74). But note the caution of Ben Zion Wachol¬ 
der, JBL 93 (1974) 132-133; and of D. W. Gooding, "On the Use of the LXX 
for Dating Midrashic Elements in the Targums," JTS 25 (1974) 1-11, 11. 

4 Vermes ( Scripture and Tradition , 228) believes that the haggadic adap- 
tation of the Bible was in the main completed "in the peaceful age of the 
Ptolemaic rule, as may be seen from the fact that in exegetical writings 
of the second Century BC the main haggadic themes are already fully deve¬ 
loped." He further States: "The exegesis of the primitive Haggadah must 
coincide with that of the last redactors of the written Torah" (p. 127; 
cf. pp. 176-177). 
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and what are considered the earliest strata of the Palestinian Targum and 
the oldest midrashim, may possibly shed light on Matthew 1 s Gospel of the 
Origins. On the other hand, little help is to be expected from Philo. 

The later Talmuds, the Mishnah, and the rabbinic writings can supply only 
confirmation of hypotheses advanced on other grounds. 

2) The Function of Midrash 

It remains to clarify a term which is applied to much of the foregoing 
literature: midrash.^ In itself the word means "Investigation Hof scrip¬ 
ture:]", and therefore it is aptly rendered by "exegesis". Since the type 

of midrash relevant here is not the regulative (halakah), but the illustra- 
2 

tive (haggadah), midrash could equally well be translated "exposition". 

Essentially midrash is an approach to God's Word which seeks to apply it to 
3 

the present time. Many misunderStandings will be avoided if two points 
are grasped at the outset: a. Midrash is not in itself a literary genre; 
b. Its essence is not precisely its polarization by scripture. 


1 Three useful studies are: R. Bloch, "Midrash," DBSup 5 (1957), cols. 
1263-1281; A. G. Wright, "The Literary Genre Midrash," CBQ 28 (1966) 105- 
138, 417-457 (later published in book form - Staten Island: Alba House, 

1967) ; R. Le Deaut, "A propos d'une definition du midrash," Bib 50 (1969) 
395-413 (English Version in Int 25 C1971] 259-282; cf. his "Un phenomene 
spontane de 1 *hermeneutique juive ancienne: le 1 targumisme* ," Bib 52 
C1971U, esp. pp. 505-509, 525). Besides the provisional synthesis of his 
Scripture and Tradition , Vermes has the briefer, "Bible and Midrash: 

Early Old Testament Exegesis," in The Cambridge History of the Bible I 
(eds. P. R. Ackroyd and C. F. Evans; Cambridge: University Press, 1970) 
199-231. See also M. D. Herr, "Midrash," EncJud 11 (1971), cols. 1507- 
1514, esp. 1507-1509; Miller, "Targum, Midrash," 43-48; A. Goldberg, 
"Haggada," Bibel-Lexikon (ed. H. Haag; 2nd ed.; Einsiedeln: Benziger, 

1968) , cols. 655-656: "Grundsätzlich ist die H. theologische Bibelerklä¬ 
rung . . . Die H. bedient sich aller bekannten literarischen Mittel der 
Zeit (Sage, Gleichnisse, Wortanklang, Diatribe, u. a.)." 

2 The distinction between haggadah and halakah is a convenient Cartesian 
one, but haggadah originally included halakah! See Bowker, Tangums and 
Rabbinic Literature , 48; M. Black, "The Christological Use of the Old 
Testament in the New Testament," NTS 18 (1971/72) 1-14, at p. ln. 3; 

S. Safrai, The Jewish People in the First Century (Assen, 1974) 1/1, 6-7. 

3 Cf. Bloch, "Midrash," cols. 1265-1266; Vermes, Scripture and Tradition , 
229: "It should be emphasized that the vitality and movement in the his¬ 
tory of Haggadah was inspired by what was, in fact, the ultimate purpose 
of all Jewish exegesis; namely, to fuse Scripture with life"; Goldberg, 
"Haggada," 656: "Die H. ist wesentlich kerygmatische Exegese und steht so 
im Gegensatz zur ahistorischen Allegorese." 
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a. Midrash is not in itself a Literary Genre 

The fundamental error of Addison G. Wright is, that he treats midrash 

as if it were a specific type of writing. To be fair, he is not unaware of 

the limitations of his treatment. He acknowledges the extreme difficulty 

of defining a literary genre. He admits that this restricted category is 

foreign to the original authors, for whom midrash is a type of exegesis. 

It has been suggested that Wright*s title, "The Literary Genre Midrash," 

2 

should be changed to the narrower, "Midrash as a Literary Genre." But an 

even more appropriate title would be, "Rabbinic Midrash as a Literary 

Genre," since it is the (mainly post-New Testament) rabbinic midrash which 

3 

furnish the author’s criteria. 

Midrash is much more than a form of expression. It is also a manner of 
thinking, indeed, a way of experiencing, conceptualizing, and communicating 
Jewish reality. As such it can be described, not defined. The notion of 
literary genre is a comparatively recent product of the analytic mentality. 
Ancient Judaism was conscious of writing in a tradition rather than in de- 
termined literary forms. This appears from the frequent changes of style 
in the Old Testament, especially in the prophets - biography, maxim, dirge, 
oracle, diatribe, parable. Ethiopian Enooh , which in its original form 
dates to early Maccabean times, includes edifying narrative, apocalyptic, 
and parenesis. 


1 Wright, "Genre Midrash," 110-113, 120-121; also pp. 138, 439 n. 168. 

2 Le Deaut, "A propos," 398 n. 1. Compare E. E. Ellis, "Midrash, Targum 
and New Testament Quotations," in Neotestamentica et Semitica . Studies in 
Honour of Matthew Black (eds. E. E. Ellis and M. Wilcox; Edinburgh: 

Clark, 1969) 61-69, p. 64 n. 21: "A. G. Wright*s ( op . cit.) restricted 
definition of the genre seems to reflect more a practical than a histo- 
rical distinction"; and his criticism of the narrow understanding of mid¬ 
rash in Schürmann, Das Lukasevangelium, in Bib 53 (1972) 145. 

3 Wright, "Genre Midrash," 121-122. On pp. 417-438 he tries to verify the 
genre of rabbinic midrash in pre-rabbinic works. But reduction to rab¬ 
binic conventions does violence to these; cf. Le Deaut, "A propos," 398f. 

4 The substance of the foregoing paragraph, and further references, are 
found in Le Deaut, "A propos," 400-403. See also the treatment of mid¬ 
rash by J. M. Reese, Hellenistic Influenae on the Book of Wisdom and its 
Consequences (AnBib 41; Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1970) 94-98. 
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This vital distinction between midrash as an attitude, a characteristic 
religious outlook, and midrash as confined to a certain type of literary 
expression, may be further clarified by a comparison with a much more re- 
cent genre. The nineteenth Century brought industrialization and urbani- 
zation to Europe. The demographic revolution in densely populated areas 
led to collective, municipal Solutions in matters of hygiene, housing, pub¬ 
lic health, and education. Corporate bodies began to replace private ini¬ 
tiative. The age of the Proletariat was inaugurated. The advent of a mass 
industrialized society forced the more perceptive to question their novel 
Situation. In France many individuals began to struggle against the new 
anonymity. In diaries they held a dialogue with their souls: Maine de 
Biran, Joseph Joubert, Benjamin Constant, Henri Beyle (Stendahl), Maurice 
de Guerin, Alfred de Vigny, Eugene Delacroix. The Century of urbanization 
was also, by reaction, the Century of the joumal intime .^ 

Yet no one would hold that this single literary genre captured the 
whole of the experience, and the world view, of the French during the last 
Century. Here and elsewhere in Europe the poetry of the romantic revival 
was also part of the questioning of the machine ("And was Jerusalem builded 
here / Among these dark Satanic mills?," William Blake), and of the unnatu- 
ralness of congested city life ("La ville tentaculaire," Emile Verhaeren). 
The novel, too, bore the mark of its era, whether in Balzac*s human comedy 
or in Dicken*s social conscience. The detribalization effected by the city 
helped to oust the traditional moral influence of the Church, and the 
social pressure of small, semi-feudal communities. Madame Bovary could 
turn her back on her convent education and staid market town. Outside the 
explicit sphere of literature was the ideological ferment of Darwinism and 
Marxism, each diminishing the significance of the individual. These are 
but a few instances of how the same basic understanding of life, which gave 
rise to the keeping of personal diaries, also marked other forms of lite¬ 
rature, as well as having influence on the entire social matrix - politics. 


1 Alain Girard has examined the social significance of diaries as 

**l*interrogation de l*individu en face de sa position nouvelle dans le 
monde," in Le joumal intime et la notion de personne (Paris: P.U.F., 
1963) - quotation from p. xi. The diary is thus "un des traits qui 
caracterisent une epoque en transition" (p. xii). More sensitive indivi¬ 
duals suffer from their anonymity in a mass society: "sa sensibilite 
s’aiguise jusqu*ä faire de lui un ecorche" (p. xiii; cf. pp. 601-605). 
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economics, and scientific research. Similarly, midrash is a Hermeneutik of 
Jewish existence, which may be expressed in various literary forms, without 
being exhausted by them. An attitude to life cannot be identified with the 
literature it inspires.^ Yet neither can it be isolated from it. 

b. The Essence of Midrash is not Polarization by Scripture 

This principle is more debatable than the first. A. G. Wright repeat- 

edly stresses that the text of scripture provides the point of departure 

and the raison d'£tre of every midrash. Yet he himself admits there are 

2 

exceptions to this rule, and Roger Le Deaut adduces many such examples. 
Wright*s pleading for the absolute priority of the Word of God, and the 

Subordination of the event or Situation to which the Word is applied, en- 

3 

counters four difficulties. These can be illustrated from his study. 
Firstly, Creative exegesis, and therefore adaptation to the present, has 
become a constitutive element of the "genre." Again, the possibility 
exists of pagan Egyptian works being classified as midrash, if even a 
tenuous connection with the Old Testament can be shown. Thirdly, the Con¬ 
nection between the midrash or ,, application" and the text that inspired it 
can be implicit, even "desperate.*' Lastly, Wright accepts (following 
Bloch) both reference to scripture and its actualization as two primary 
characteristics of rabbinic midrash. 

The four factors listed above, and the palpable fact that sometimes 
midrash does not exist for the sake of the scriptural text, combine to 
dethrone reference to the Old Testament as the essence of midrash. Midrash 
is more accurately thought of as an attitude to scripture and to life 
which, as R. Bloch and R. Le Deaut (and A. G. Wright!) agree, is based on 
the biblical text and its application 9 and which assumes a variety of 


1 Among those who agree that midrash should be associated with the struc- 
turing, appropriation, and sharing of religious belief, rather than with 
a style of writing, are Miller, "Targum, Midrash," 43-44; S. Munoz 
Iglesias, "MidräS y Evangelios de la Infancia," EstE 47 (1972) 331-359, 

- "Midras no es tanto un g£nero literario concreto cuanto un procedi- 
miento hermeneutico que responde a un determinado talante" (p. 357). 

2 Le Deaut, "A propos," 406-407. The biblical passage is often only a 
Stimulus to an independent composition. Rabbis sometimes eite texts in 
order to justify later opinions and usages. Even Wright ("Genre 
Midrash," 132) acknowledges that "occasionally" midrashim are efforts of 
rabbis to find a biblical basis for what they have been teaching. 

3 The rest of this paragraph is Condensed from "Genre Midrash," 134-138. 
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literary expressions. Neither of these two aspects of midrash - experi- 
ence and composition - may be suppressed.^ 

The complexity of midrash is to be respected and absorbed, rather than 
simplified. Two twentieth Century scholars from very different traditions 
shed light on its bipolarity. Judah Goldin writes: 

That conviction lies at the heart of midrash all the time: The 
Scriptures are not only a record of the past but a prophecy, a fore- 
shadowing and a foretelling, of what will come to pass. And if this 
is the case, text and personal experience are not two autonomous 
domains. On the contrary, they are reciprocally enlightening: even as 
the immediate event helps make the age-old text intelligible, so in 
turn the text reveals the fundamental significance of the recent event 
or experience. 

With this synthetic approach may be compared Hans-Georg Gadamer*s notion 
of the interpreter calling a received text into meaning: 

Texts are "permanently fixed expressions of life" which have to be 
understood, and that means that one partner in the hermeneutical con¬ 
versation, the text, is expressed only through the other partner, the 
interpreter. Only through him are the written marks changed back into 
meaning. Nevertheless, by being changed back into intelligible terms, 
the object of which the text speaks itself finds expression. It is 
like a real conversation, in that it is the common object that unites 
the two partners, the text and the interpreter . . . 

Thus it is quite correct to speak of a hermeneutical conversation. 
But from this it follows that hermeneutical conversation, like real 
conversation, finds a common language, and that this finding of a 
common language is not, any more than in real conversation, the prepa- 
ration of a tool for the purpose of understanding but, rather, coin- 
cides with the very act of understanding and reaching agreement. Even 
between the partners of this "conversation" a communication takes 
place, as between two people, that is more than mere adaptation. The 
text brings an object into language, but that it achieves this is 
ultimately the work of the interpreter. Both have a share in it. 


1 Soares Prabhu ( Formula Quotations , 15 n. 109) rightly States that mid¬ 
rash is both an exegetical method with "as it were instinctive begin- 
nings," and a ränge of literary forms, including rabbinic midrashim. But 
he afterwards unduly restricts it to the rabbinic genre. The understan¬ 
ding advocated here is more open to appreciation of what it feels like to 
be a first Century Jew(ish Christian), and to sociological factors. See 
further, J. C. Tulloch, "Sociology of knowledge and the sociology of li- 
terature," The British Journal of Sociology 27 (1976) 197-210; J. Z. 
Smith, "The Social Description of Early Christianity," RelSRev 1 (1975) 
19-25 (with his reference to J. G. Gager, Kingdom and Community , 1975). 

2 In S. Spiegel, The Last Trial (New York, 1967) xvi. 

3 Truth and Method (Translated by G. Barden and J. Cumming from 2nd Ger¬ 
man ed., 1965; London: Sheed and Ward, 1975) 349-350, and see context. 
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In the last analysis midrashim are a hermeneutic of the believer*s expe- 

rience of God in his time, an experience conditioned by his community*s 

traditions. By giving a meaning to a scriptural text or reality in their 

own experience, believers find a meaning for themselves. 

This defense of two essential elements in midrash - connection with 

the Old Testament and contemporization - serves no purely academic end. 

For instance, some writers on Matthew*s quotations emphasize that the life 

of Jesus is primary, and the fulfilment of prophecy secondary.^ Certainly 

this seems to be the evangelist*s Intention. It is a further Step to 

assert that the Subordination of the Old Testament to Christian tradition 

2 

precludes the Classification of Matthew 1-2 as midrash. Such a negative 
conclusion is logical for those who accept Wright*s narrow definition of 
midrash as a writing which is polarized by the scriptures. Midrash, in 
this view, is backward-looking; and the Gospels are centred on the Christ. 

Even specialists in Jewish and rabbinic literature have accepted this 

3 

reasoning. 

Nevertheless, Wright*s cutting of the Gordian knot of midrash in the 
opening two chapters of Matthew (and of Luke) does not escape the Charge of 
oversimplifying a very complex reality. The inadequacy of his assumptions 
and methods has been shown. Therefore it is impossible to concur with the 
widespread tendency to exclude the Gospel of the Origins from the category 
of midrash, on the grounds that these chapters focus on Christ, and not on 
the Old Testament, which is interpreted in light of him. Midrash oscil- 


1 E.g., Davies, Setting , 208-209: "As in all spheres, it was its Christo- 
logical orientation that governed or rather stimulated the exegesis of 
the Christian community" (p.209); A. Vögtle, BZ 8 (1964) 254; Rothfuchs, 
Erfüllungszitate t 103, 115-117, 144; Nellessen, Das Kind , 46 and refe- 
rences in n. 68; Miller, "Targum, Midrash," 67. 

2 A position adopted by Wright, "Genre Midrash," 454-456; Gaechter, 
"Magierperikope," 280-281; J. Coppens, Le messianisme royal . Ses ori - 
gines. Son diveloppement . Son accomplissement (LD 54; Paris: Le Cerf, 
1968) 152 n. 140; Rothfuchs, Erfüllungszitate , 99, 136-137; Soares 
Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 15-16 n. 109. 

3 Perrot ("Recits d*enfance," 515) accepts Wright*s description of mid¬ 
rash as a "literature about a literature," and contrasts the Gospels, 
where "Si l*on continue ä user de l*icriture, on ne *sert* plus l*Ecri- 
ture, on *se sert de* l*ficriture ... Le midrash est en quelque sorte 
*retourne* sur lui-meme par des gens qui, deliberement, substituerent 
Jesus ä la Torah." Consequently, he refusfes to call Mt 1-2 midrash. 
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lates between the two poles of the past and present speaking of God. A 
midrashic process can be detected in the fact that the life and work of the 
Christ soon became Sacred Scripture. Whereas Wright, in practice, confines 
midrash to a movement from scripture to the present Situation, the Gospels 
in the main reflect the opposite process, the development of the messianic 
present into scripture. The supremacy of Christ, and the novelty of the 
adaptation of the Old Testament, do not banish midrash from the Gospels.'*' 
Undoubtedly few Contemporary exegetes are at home in this world of che- 
rished, hinted grace. It may well be that in acknowledging the presence of 
a Christian midrashic outlook and technique in the Gospels, the obscure is 
being explained by the more obscure. But this difficulty cannot be shirked. 
- "Wer den Dichter will verstehen, muss in Dichters Lande gehen." 

B. THE JEWISH HERMENEUTIK AND MATTHEW 1-2 
1) Matthew 1:1-17 - Times and Persons Graoed 
a. The Numerical Ordering 

A key to the genealogy is clearly the numerical ordering made explicit 

in verse 17: three sets of fourteen generations from Abraham, through David 

and the Babylonian deportation, to the Christ. Unfortunately, the ancient 

mystic Science of numbers still guards its secrets. It is difficult for 

the modern mind to appreciate how numerical ordering was a primitive prin- 

2 

ciple of abstract thought. The quality of a number counted far more than 


1 "Early Christian use of Scripture was not differentiated from Contempo¬ 
rary Jewish midrash by some new hermeneutic . . . What caused a basic 
difference was new events and new experiences": N. A. Dahl, "The Atone- 
ment - An Adequate Reward for the Akedah? (Ro 8:32) # " Neotestamentioa et 
Semitioa (ed. E. E. Ellis), 29. Although it should be noted that these 
new events and experiences stimulated a fresh Hermeneutik , if not a her¬ 
meneutic. Also, Miller, "Targum, Midrash," 62-64; L. Zani, " Abbiamo 
visto la sua Stella": Studio su Mt 2,1-12 (Padova: CTip. AntonianaD, 
1973) 19; McHugh, Mother of Jesus (cf. p. 65 n. 2), 22-23. 

2 We add up figures to find their total, and thus go towards the unknown. 
"Les Anciens suivent un procede inverse. Ils determinent d’avance un 
total et, en fonction de celui-ci, ils degagent des portions qui forment 
les articulations de la serie": J. Meysing, "Contribution ä l'etude des 
genealogies bibliques. Technique de la composition des chronologies 
babyloniennes du deluge," RevSoRel 39 (1965) 209-229, at p. 227. He in- 
stances Josephus* placing of the migration of Abraham exactly half way 
between Noah’s birth and the building of the temple. Cf. Johnson, 
Biblioal Genealogies , 190-191 (on 1 Chron 5:27-41 MT). 
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its quantity.^ The First Gospel emphasizes three and fourteen, behind 

which probably loom seven and forty-two. Since the Semites considered two 

2 

merely as an extension of one, three is their first and lowest plural. 

Threefold repetition signifies that the subject concerned is complete, con- 
3 

summated, definitive. The ancients concentrated on the numbers one to 
ten, and the "royal decade," twelve. Consequently, the number fourteen as 
such is not exploited by them. The obvious connection between fourteen and 
seven, however, lends the former an aura of the supernatural and man*s 

4 

relation to it, of royalty and divinity, of intensity and fulfilment. The 
interplay of three and seven (ot fourteen) imparts an eschatological reso- 
nance to Matthew*s genealogy. Christ is the culmination of the divine 
order. 

It remains to consider the significance of the numeral fourteen in 
Matthew*s environment. The evangelist could easily have found the digit 
in his Old Testament sources for the generations from Abraham to David,^ 


1 E.-B. Allo, Saint Jean . L'Apocalypse (EBib; 3rd ed.; Paris: Lecoffre/ 
Gabalda, 1933) XLI-XLIII. The overtones of biblical numbers are examined 
by J. B. Segal, "Numerals in the Old Testament," JSS 10 (1965) 2-20; and 
the articles in biblical dictionaries. 

2 Segal, "Numerals," 2. On p. 14 he quotes Virgil, "Numero deus impare 
gaudet" (Eclogues VIII,75); and Shakespeare, "They say there is divinity 
in odd numbers** (Merry Wives V.i); and States that the Old Testament 
anticipated this tendency by using three and seven more frequently than 
any other digit, except perhaps the digit one. 

3 G. Delling, "Tpeus," TDNT 8 (1972) 216-225, 216, 218, 222. 

4 See Segal, "Numerals," 15-16, who adds that it is connected with rites 
de passage , and is closely associated with seven in some texts (pp. 17- 
18); A.' S. Kapelrud, "The Number Seven in Ugaritic Texts," VT 18 (1968) 
494-499. Kapelrud says that at Ugarit seven signifies a maximum, and can 
be "loaded with strength and danger" (p. 499). All these overtones make 
seven eminently suitable for a time scheme of biblical eschatology. 

5 Johnson (Biblical Genealogies y 189-208) gives an extensive bibliography. 
From the study of ten possible parallels, he prudently concludes that 
none of them can be shown to have directly influenced Matthew, but that 
they witness to a conception of history being divinely ordered towards a 
fulfilment. He believes Matthew shares this view (pp. 207-208). 

6 See A. Vögtle, "Die Genealogie Mt 1,2-16 und die matthäische Kindheits¬ 
geschichte," BZ 8 (1964) 45-58, 239-262; 9 (1965) 32-49, at pp. 36-37; 
Paul, L'evangile de VEnfance , 20; Räisänen, Die Mutter Jesu , 55 n. 1. 

The remarks of Johnson (Biblical Genealogies y 190-191) do not invalidste 
this Observation. 
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viz., 1 Chronicles 1:34-2:15 (compare Ruth 4:12, 18-22). One attractive 
and possible explanation of the fourteen generations is, that the number 
comes from the numerical value of the consonants of the name David in 
Hebrew: 111 (- 4+6+4). This admirably suits the royal stamp of the genea¬ 
logy. ^ Indeed, the arguments advanced against this messianic and Davidic 
interpretation are not conclusive: the genealogy is dependent on the Sep- 
tuagint, not the Hebrew (but the Hebrew meaning of "Jesus'* is presumed to 
be familiär in Matthew 1:21); David is spelled “PIT in Chronicles and other 
later Old Testament books (however, Ruth has 111; and the ydd would not 
enter the reckoning, since it is merely a mater lectionis) ; and, lastly, in 
Revelation 13:18 the gematria is explicit, as it would also be in Matthew, 
if intended (but in the Gospel the Davidic context makes the reference 

sufficiently clear). The equivalence between DWD and fourteen may possibly 

2 

go back to the sixth Century B.C. 

If evidence from Qumran indicates a populär computation, the number 
fourteen may (also) have a corporate dimension in the last days. According 
to the War Scroti, the great Standard at the head of the congregation shall 
be fourteen cubits long (4:15), and shall have written on it, "The People 
of God," and fourteen names (3:12 - those of Israel, Aaron, and the twelve 
tribes). In 5Q15 fourteen cubits is frequently used as a measure in the 

3 

New Jerusalem. Such an eschatological ring would further stress in the 
genealogy that Jesus the Christ is the focus of Israel, and its Lord in 
these days of the Messiah. 

The number fourteen also occurs in the apocrypha, often with apocalyp- 
tic connotations. The Ten Week Apocalypse of 1 Enoch 91 and 93 can be 


1 For scholars who reject or accept this interpretation, see Johnson, 
Biblical Genealogies , 192-193. To those who doubt or reject gematria may 
be added: Baldi, Infanzia , 14; E. Pascual Calvo, "La Genealogia de Jesus 
segun S. Mateo," EstBib 23 (1964) 145-146; J. A. Fitzmyer, TS 30 (1969) 
703-704; Albright and Mann, Matthew , 5; Schweizer, Matthäus , 8; E. M. 
Peretto, "Ricerche su Mt 1-2," Mar 31 (1969) 152; Waetjen, "The Genealogy 
as the Key," 210; Frankemölle, Jahwebund , 317. 

But in favour are: Nellessen, Das Kind , 91; Hartman, "Scriptural Exege- 
sis," 150; Radermakers, Matthieu , 33 n. 14; Green, Matthew , 54. 

2 Cf. P. W. Skehan, "Wisdom's House," CBQ 29 (1967) 468-486, 485-486. 

3 A good translation, and precise references to DJD volumes and other 
publications, are found in G. Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls in English 
(2nd ed.; Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1975) 122, 128-130, 262-264. 
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arranged so as to yield six weeks (that is, 6x7 - 42 - 3x14 of Matthew 1) 

between Abraham and the Christ.^ The Messiah Apocalypse of 2 Baruch 53-74 

divides world history into fourteen epochs, more accurately, into twelve 
2 

plus two. A similar thought pattern is exemplified by Exodus Rabbah 15:26 
(on Exodus 12:2), which divides the generations from Abraham to the Exile 
into two equal parts, according to the phases of the moon. Of these and 
other possible parallels, none is really close to Matthew 1. However, if 
the three fourteens of Matthew 1:17 may be rearranged as 7x6, there emerges 
a symbol of consummation (seven) allied to incompleteness (six, as in the 
number of the Beast, 666) until the coming of Christ: the time is now ripe 
for the work of the Messiah. It is quite possible that the forty-two 
stages of the journey from Egypt to the Promised Land listed in Numbers 33 
reflect the same understanding of chronography on the part of the redactor 

of the Pentateuch as that of Matthew 1:17 - forty-two (6x7) recapitulates 

3 

an epoch and introduces its climax. However, all the generations before 
Matthew looked forward to the consummation. But the First Gospel looks 
around and backward to the fulfilment, using categories derived from Con¬ 
temporary Judaism. Matthew and Luke produce genealogies which are sui 

, 4 

gener%s, because they are the sole extant pedigrees of the Messiah. 


1 Enoch is the seventh generation from Adam, as is Amram from Abraham. 
Similarly in Mt 1 Jesus is the seven times seventh generation descendant 
from Abraham (3x7+7). Thus, "Jesus inaugure le septieme cycle de genera¬ 
tions depuis Abraham, ä la plenitude des temps" (Perrot, "Recits 
d'enfance," 500 n. 49). 

2 Waetjen ("The Genealogy as Key" 210-215) reads too much into Mt 1;1-17. 

3 J. T. Milik ("Problemes de la litterature henochique ä la lumiere des 
fragments arameens de Qumran," HTR 64 C19713 333-378, 357-358) detects an 
Enochic seventh world week inaugurated by Jesus in Mt 1. The 42 (40) 
connotes the mystical desert of the Essenes, prefiguring the entry into 
the Promised Land under the new Joshua. Actually, Origen and Jerome 
anticipated much of this interpretation. See the criticism of their de- 
velopments in Baldi, Infanzia , 14; Johnson, Biblical Genealogies , 191-192 
n. 2. Nevertheless, this understanding of 42 as a period of divine pre- 
paration for the messianic age is solidly founded. 

4 In the spirit of Levitieus Rabbah 1:3, some have sought the meaning of 
the genealogy in its etymology, rather than its numerology; e.g., W. G. 
Braude, "A Rabbinic Guide to the Gospels," Ser 19 (1967) 40-45, 42-44; 

F. Weinreb, Die jüdischen Wurzeln des Matthäus-Evangeliums (Lebendige 
Bausteine, 13: Zürich: Origo, 1972) 82-95, 134-136. Mt 1:1-17 is based 
on the Septuagint, which makes such consistent Semitic wordplay unlikely. 
Certainly it makes good sense without recourse to such subtleties. 
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b. The Five Women 

Women feature in scriptural genealogies only where there is an irregu- 

larity of pedigree, or. if her name has noteworthy associations; e.g., 

1 Chronicles 2:21, 24, 34, 48-49; 7:24. The Fragmentary Targum and some 

other early writings frequently mention four ancestresses of Israel: Sarah, 

Rebekah, Rachel, and Leah. Why does Matthew 1:1-17 mention four women be- 

fore Mary? Tamar, Ruth, and Bathsheba have their place as wives of Judah- 

ites and ancestresses of David. But Rahab is not associated with the royal 

house in the Bible. She is absent from the apocrypha or pseudepigrapha and 

Philo; and she is never explicitly connected with the Davidids in the rab- 

binic writings.'*' Tamar, Rahab, and Bathsheba were sinners, but this aspect 

2 

is not at all prominent in the Jewish tradition. 

Each of the first four women was very probably not considered a full 
Israelite by the Compiler of the genealogy. The scriptures are explicit 
about the paganhood of Rahab the Canaanitess and Ruth the Moabitess. Tamar 
is dubbed a "daughter of Aram" by Jubilees 41:1 and the Testament of Judah 
10:1; and Philo considers her to be of Gentile stock in De virtutibus §221. 
Since exogamy was outlawed in the first Century, Bathsheba, the wif-e of 

3 

Uriah the Hittite, would automatically be adjudged to be non-Israelite. 


1 See Str-B 1.23 (and also pp. 15, 29-30); Johnson, Biblical Genealogies , 
162, and note qualification on p. 164. Interesting midrashic hypotheses 
are advanced by J. Winandy, Autour de Za naissance de Jesus (Paris, 1970) 
23; Y. Zakowitch, "Blahab als Mutter des Boas in der Jesus-Genealogie," 
NovT 17 (1975) 1-5. 

2 Str-B 1.15-18. Tamar desired to share the messianic blessings: Paul, 
L'evangile de l t Enfance i 30-31 (following R. Bloch); Johnson, Biblical 
Genealogies , 159-161, who detects a hint that not all rabbis exonerated 
her; cf. A. T. Hanson, Studies in Faül's Technique and Theology (London: 
SPCK, 1974) 267-269, 303 n. 8. Rahab*s profession of faith in Yahweh 
(Jos 2:9-13), and her hospitality to the apostles of the true God, im- 
pressed both Jew ( Ant . 5.9-15; Str-B 1.20-21) and Christian (Jas 2:25; 

Heb 11:31; 1 Clem . 12). Compare K. G. Kuhn, Sifre zu Numeri (Tannai- 
tische Midraschim, 3; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1959) 203 n. 49. The "wife 
of Uriah" is completely overshadowed by David in the rabbinical writings, 
which tend to excuse his sin (Str-B 1.28-29). 

3 In 1 Chron 3:5 Bathsheba is equated with the Canaanitess Bathshua of 
1 Chron 2:3; Despite his interest in rabbinic polemic, M. D. Johnson 
exploits neither this, nor Tg . Chron . 2:17 on David being considered il¬ 
legitimste because of Ruth. The weakness of Biblical Genealogies is that 
the four women are discussed in relation to Pharisaic disputation (pp. 
152-179), rather than in function of the whole genealogy, Mary, and the 
Gospel*s theology. Compare Waetjen, "The Genealogy as Key,** 205-206. 
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Her Gentile origin is underscored by the fact that, unlike the other four 

women, she is denied a personal name, and referred to as "the wife of 

Uriah."l Pagans all four may be, but the Gentile uncleanness of Rahab and 

2 

Ruth, and even of Tamar, falls away as they later emerge as proselytes. 

What association, if any, do these women have with Mary? She is not a 
sinner, but the vessel of a holy spirit and the virgin of prophecy. 

3 

Neither is the betrothed of the righteous Davidid, Joseph, a Gentile. 

Only the examination of the theology of the First Gospel can determine if 
the first four women have a role to play as righteous Gentiles and converts^ 
and if they prepare for the mother of the Messiah. The final stage of the 
Investigation is in Chapter 6, Section Ä, pages 118-119. 

2) Matthew 1:18-25 - The Rotes of Holy Spirit and Joseph the Just 

a. That which is Generated in her is of Holy Spirit 

Tb ev auTfl yewnSev ex Kveupatos eaiLV ayCov. This phrase from Mat¬ 
thew 1:20 is the most neutral subheading. To have put "The Virgin Birth," 
or even "The Virginal Conception," would have misplaced the emphasis. The 
pericope States, but does not focus on, the fact that Mary was a virgin at 
the conception and the birth of the Christ, Jesus. Many themes may be de- 
tected in this passage. Yet any genetic analysis of its formation is pre- 

4 

carious. At its heart is obviously the identity and role of the "Son," 
the Davidic Emmanuel of holy spirit and prophecy. But the drama of the 
narrative lies in the divine initiative of the spirit in the virgin, and 
the mission of Joseph the Davidid, - both fulfilling Isaiah. The christo- 
logical nucleus is so thoroughly integrated into Matthew*s theology, that 


1 See Zakowitch, "Rahab," 2-3; Green, Matthew , 53. 

2 Cf. references in Johnson, Bihlioal Genealogies , 159-165; Paul, L'evan- 
gile de l t Enfanee i 30-31. 

3 There is no significant material regarding Mary/Miriam in Mt 1-2 in 

R. Le Deaut, "Miryam, soeur de Molse, et Marie, mere du Messie," Bib 45 
(1964) 198-219. 

4 The four steps in the development of Mt 1:18-25 discerned by K. Grayston 
("Matthieu 1:18-25, Essai d’interpretation," RTP 23 C19733 221-232) may 
be logically coherent, but he furnishes no solid evidence that "Matthew" 
shared this logic. Soares Prabhu (Formula Quotations , 229-253, esp. pp. 
242-243 and 251-253) is less precise and more convincing. His identifi- 
cation of three OT patterns is valid. He may be correct in positing a 
pre-Matthean apologetic slant, which is not operative in the present text 
(contrast Brown, Messiah , 142; - note distinction in n. 79 on p. 162). 
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its appreciation must be deferred until the last chapter.^ 

Turning to the first narrative element, the begetting of the Davidic 

Liberator through a holy spirit, it is necessary to keep two pteliminary 

facts in mind. The tradition of Jesus* conception from a spirit antedates 

2 

both Matthew 1:18-25 and Luke 1:30-35. Moreover, it is not in dispute 

3 

within the community of faith. The pericope is not an apologia for the 
virtue of Mary. Rather does it stress the significance of the begetting 
from the spirit, and the virtue of Joseph the just. Secondly, three points 
common to the passages from Matthew and Luke have no essential interdepen- 
dence, namely, divine sonship, generation by a holy spirit, and the exclu- 
sion of human fatherhood. It is the relationship between the last two 
factors which is widely discussed. Does the activity of a holy spirit re- 
place the paternity of Joseph? Or does it merely enhance normal marital 
relations? 


1 See pp. 221-224, also 204-205, 232-234. 

2 Pesch, "Ausführungsformel," 84, 88; Schürmann, Lukas , 60-63; Räisänen, 
Die Mutter Jesu , 60, 83; A. Vögtle, "Offene Fragen zur lukanischen 
Geburts- und Kindheitsgeschichte," BibLeb 11 (1970) 51-67, 52; G. 

Daniel!, "A proposito delle origini della tradizione sinottica sulla con- 
cezione verginale," DThom 72 (1969) 312-331; Green, Matthew , 54; M. 
Miguens, The Virgin Birth (Westminster, Md., 1975) 108-110; Soares 
Prabhu, Formula Quotations 9 252. 

3 As shown by the fact that the Gospel makes but a passing reference to it; 
cf. preceding note and Schweizer, Matthäus , 11. It is wrong to classify 
Mt 1:18-25 as apologetic, in the sense of defending Mary against scur- 
rilous rumours. The pericope speaks from faith to faith. Its concision 
would encourage scepticism rather than overcome it. In this sense, see 
Davies, Setting , 65-66; Pesch, "Ausführungsformel," 87 (citing A. Vögtle, 
G. Strecker, and F. Hahn); Räisänen, Die Mutter Jesu 9 61; Hill, Matthew 9 
77; Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 16-17, 241-243, 251-252. 

Compare Neilessen, Das Kind , 85-86; Johnson, Biblical Genealogies 9 158; 
Rothfuchs, Erfüllungszitate , 100-101. 

The contrary view is advocated by, among many others, Stendahl, "Quis et 
Unde?," 101; Grundmann, Matthäus , 66-67; E. Stauffer, "Jeschu Beri Mirjam. 
Kontroversgeschichtliche Anmerkungen zu Mk 6:3," Neotestamentica et Serrri- 
tioa (ed. E. E. Ellis) 119-128, 124-125; R. E. Brown, The Virginal Con¬ 
ception (New York, 1973) 25, 65-66; J. A. Fitzmyer, "The Virginal Con¬ 
ception of Jesus in the New Testament," TS 34 (1973) 541-575, 566. 

See Brown, Messiah , 534-542: "Appendix V: The Charge of Illegitimacy." 

4 Cf. Neilessen, Das Kind , 97; Räisänen, Die Mutter Jesu 9 73-75; Brown, 
Virginal Conception , 41-42. 

On the wider theological question of "The Religious Significance of the 
Virginal Conception," see McHugh, Mother of Jesus (cf. p. 65 n. 2), 330- 
342. 
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With increasing frequency scholars are searching for precedents to the 
gospel accounts of conception through a spirit in pagan, extra-Palestinian 
and Palestinian Jewish, and even early Christian (Pauline) sources. Their 
reasoning, which is rarely explicit, may thus be expressed: if a parallel 
can be found, then the evangelical virginal conception is probably derived 
from it; but since this parallel is purely mythical or a theologoumenon, 
the gospel story is but an image to convey the transcendence of Jesus. 

Such argumentation has two flaws. Similarity does not of itself postulate 
dependence. Secondly, even if a deliberate borrowing of extra-Christian 
notions by the evangelists or their tradition is shown to be probable, it 
remains to demonstrate that the borrowing extends to more than the mode of 
expression.l 

Many explorations of the relationship of the conception of Jesus to 

2 

Contemporary religious culture have appeared. Therefore, the present ex- 
position may be curtailed to a minimum. If judgments passed appear peremp- 
tory, further justification for them will be found in the works cited in 
the notes. Two types of Jewish literature will be investigated for their 
possible contribution to understanding the generation of Jesus: the Egypt- 
ian Diaspora evidence of a virginal conception in the Septuagint Isaiah 
and Philo; and first Century speculation on the origins of Melchizedek. 

(i) A virginal conception in the Egyptian Diaspora? - The only serious 
claimant to be a pagan analogy with the Gospels* account of the conception 
of the Christ through a holy spirit is Plutarch*s record of an Egyptian 
belief in his Vita Numae Pompilii 4:4. The text runs: hoiutou öokoöouv ouh 


1 How unsophisticated has been the search for parallels to the conception 
of Jesus by a Virgin from a holy spirit, is shown by the important, inter- 
disciplinary, methodological considerations of J. A. Saliba, "The Virgin- 
Birth Debate in Anthropological Literature: A Critical Assessment," TS 

36 (1975) 428-454, esp. pp. 446-451 

2 Recent studies include: Paul, L f evangile de l r Enfance , 65-81; J. 
Hasenfuss, "Die Jungfrauengeburt in der Religionsgeschichte," 
Jungfrauengeburt gestern und heute (ed. H. J. Brosch), 11-23; Michl, 
"Jungfrauengeburt im NT," 174-183; Neilessen, Das Kind y 97-109; 

Schürmann, Lukas , 60-63; Brown, Virginal Conception , 62-65; Fitzmyer, 
"Virginal Conception in NT," 550-551, 555-556, 565-566; Miguens, Virgin 
Birth y 118-122; and esp. J. McHugh, The Mother of Jesus in the New Testa¬ 
ment (London, 1975) 278-321; Brown, Messiah , 517-533: "Appendix IV: 
Virginal Conception." 
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anL$avüis 'Alyuhtlol öuaLpetv, ms Y uvotLK ^ P £V oum aöuvaxov itveOpa itXnai-aaaL 

deoö xat Ttvas evi^xetv apxas yevdaeus • This may be rendered: "Yet Egypt- 

ians seem, not implausibly, to make a distinction - that it may be possible 

for the spirit of a god to have intercourse with a woman, and to produce in 

her the first beginnings of generation." Many scholars have compared this 

text, dating from about 100 A.D., with Matthew 1:20 and Luke 1:35, in order 

to demonsträte an Egyptian influence on them. Presuming that the geogra- 

phical distance was bridged, and that the strong biblical and Jewish co- 

louring of the Gospel narrative would allow an idea injected from paganism, 

great differences still remain. Plutarch does not speak about a virginal 

conception, and does not even explicitly exclude a human father. Also, he 

shows himself extremely sceptical about the Egyptian opinion, even though 

his ideas of divinity and intermediary spirits would be much more fluid, 

2 

and less monotheistic and refined, than those of the evangelists. 

However, presuming the reliability of Plutarch 1 2 3 s Information, it may be 
wondered if such an idea could have influenced the Alexandrian Greek Ver¬ 
sion of Isaiah 7:14. The extant text, which is later than Matthew, reads: 
l6oö n napddvos ev Y a ^ T P^ Hau T^etau ulov. Certainly this verse has 

3 

many words in common with both Matthew and Luke. Yet the very absence of 
a (holy) spirit and divine filiation suffice to show that this "virgin" 
text did not create the evangelical tradition. A closer examination 


1 Cf. H. Kleinknecht, "nveupa," TDNT 6 (1968) 342-343 (referring to E. 
Norden); E. Brunner-Traut, "Die Geburtsgeschichte der Evangelien im 
Lichte ägyptologischer Forschungen," ZRGG 12 (1960) 97-111, esp. p. 105; 
also, "Pharao und Jesus als Söhne Gottes," Antaios 2 (1961) 266-284; 

Paul, L f evangile de l'Enfanee , 79-81. 

2 Compare J. G. Machen, The Virgin Birth of Christ (2nd ed.; New York: 
Harper and Row, 1932; repr. Grand Rapids, 1967) 363 n. 109; Hahn, Titles 
of Jesus , 326 n. 111; Räisänen, Die Mutter Jesu , 73; Danieli, "Concezione 
verginale," 321-323; Brown, Virginal Conception , 62-63; Fitzmyer, "Virgi¬ 
nal Conception in NT," 551 n. 33; McHugh, Mother of Jesus , 296-300; 

and see G. Delling, "uapdevos," TDNT 5 (1967) 830; Brown, Messiah, 523- 
524, with nn. 17-18. 

3 The extent to which Isa 7:14 has moulded the wording of Mt is evaluated 
by G. Danieli, "L’influsso reciproco di tradizione e commenti profetici 
nel vangelo di Matteo," DThom 71 (1968) 196-201; and cf. J. Michl, "Jung¬ 
frauengeburt im NT," 151-153; Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 229-231, 
239. A. Soubigou treats the passage Mt 1:18-25 as the realization of, 
and commentary on, Isa 7:14, in "L*evangile de l’enfance selon saint 
Matthieu," Ann&e Theologique 9 (1948) 82-94, 88. 
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reveals that the Septuagint does not speak univocally^ of an individual^ 

virginal conception. Neither was its utility enhanced by any known pre- 

3 

Christian messianic interpretation, although the late oracle in Isaiah 9: 
5-6 reveals further religious reflection on it. Consequently, if the 
received Septuagint parthenos text be accepted as antedating Matthew, this 
legacy of extra-Palestinian Judaism was less a Stimulus to, than a vehicle 
for, the conception of Jesus in the Gospels of the Origins. 

There remains another possible Egyptian witness. Philo of Alexandria 
speaks allegorically of Sarah as a virgin (i.e., endowed with spiritual 
discernment) who conceives from the divine seed. She, and Leah, Rebekah, 
and Zipporah, are virtues which can fructify only under the influence of 


1 Neither Hebrew nor Greek have a term which invariably denotes a virgo 
intaota . See M. Rehm, "Das Wort 'almah in Is 7,14," BZ 8 (1964) 89-101; 

G. J. Wenham, "B e tüläh *a girl of marriageable age*," VT 22 (1972) 326- 
348, esp. pp. 346-348. The pre-Christian Jewish tragedian Ezekiel calls 
wives who have not yet borne children parthenoi ; cf. Michl, "Jungfrauen¬ 
geburt im NT," 152 n. 30. For the rabbis a virgin is a woman who has 
never menstruated, although she may be the mother of children (according 
to Vermes, Jesus the Jew 9 218-222). 

2 For the possible identity of the virgin and child of Isa 7:14, consult 
R. Kilian, Die Verheissung Immanuels Jes 7>14 (SBS 35; Stuttgart: KBW, 
1968); Coppens, Messianisme royal , 69-76, 207-208 (with references); 

H. Wildberger, Jesaja (BKAT 10/4; Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1969) 288-293; H. 
Haag, "Is 7,14 als altteStamentliche Grundstelle der Lehre von der Virgi- 
nitas Mariae," Jungfrauengeburt gestern und heute (ed. H. J. Brosch), 
137-144, 142-143. The collective interpretation of the verse is proposed 
in various ways by L. Köhler, G. Fohrer, 0. Kaiser, L. G. Rignell, and 

H. Kruse (data in Kilian, pp. 84-92); and Waetjen, "The Genealogy as Key," 
228-229. 

3 Cf. Str-B 1.75; Haag, "Is 7,14," 143-144; Fitzmyer, "Virginal Conception 
in NT," 551; McHugh, Mother of Jesus , 281-283. 

4 On the background of Isa 9:5-6 in Egyptian royal ideology, see W. 
Schlisske, Gottessöhne und Gottessohn im Alten Testament (BWANT 97; 
Stuttgart, 1973) 78-88. Following W. Staerk, Räisänen ( Die Mutter Jesu 9 
71) understands "the virgin" as the title of the Mother of the divine 
child, the heir to Pharaoh. R. Kilian, accepting E. Brunner-Traut, is of 
the same opinion, in "Die Geburt des Immanuel aus der Jungfrau: Jes 7,14" 
Zum Thema Jungfrauengeburt (Contributions from 0. Knoch, K. Rahner, etc.; 
Stuttgart: KBW, 1970) 9-35, at pp. 32-34. Around the period of the pro- 
duction of the LXX Isaiah Alexandrian Jewry was drawing on the mystique 
of the Ptolemaic Saviour King in its third Sibylline Oracle; see J. J. 
Collins, The Sibylline Oraoles of Egyptian Judaism (SBLDS 13; Missoula: 
Scholars* Press, 1974) 38-44; and, "Jewish Apocalyptic against its Hel- 
lenistic Near Eastern Environment," BAS0R 220 (1975) 27-36. Cf. also 

n. 2 on p. 42. Despite Fitzmyer (n. 3), this hypothesis is attractive. 
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God.l No modern Interpreter would hold that Philo proposes a virginal con- 

2 

ception and birth in the literal sense. The point at issue is, does Philo 
in his extended metaphor reflect a populär Egyptian belief in a conception 
effected directly by God? Several considerations teil against this. Philo 
writes in a highly personal fashion, as his peculiar underStanding of vir- 
ginity shows. He explicitly Claims to be basing his exposition on the 
scriptures, as one who was "initiated into the great mysteries under the 
guidance of Moses beloved by God," and who has recourse to the "skilled 

hierophant" Jeremiah. He alludes to Genesis 18:11; 21:1; 25:21; and to 

3 

Jeremiah 3:14 (although not to Isaiah 7:14). Nor does he make use of the 


1 This is an over-simplification of Philo ? De oherubim §§40-52 (esp. 49- 
50). On aeiparthenos (§51) qualifying Wisdom, unclouded by passion, see 
further M. Alexandre, Philo: De congressu eruditionis gratia (Paris, 

1967) 235-236. De cherubim is associated with Mt 1 and Lk 1 by many, 
e.g., M. Dibelius, Jungfrauensohn und Krippenkind (Heidelberg, 1932) 33- 
35, 42-43 (citing E. Norden); A. Jaubert, La notion d'alliance dans le 
Qudaisme aux abords de l f ere chrätienne (Paris, 1963) 491-493; Paul, 
L f &vangile de l t 'Enfance , 70-74; Brown, Virginal Conception , 64-65; 
Waetjen, "The Genealogy as Key," 224. That the evangelists draw on an 
Egyptian myth transmitted by Hellenistic Judaism is believed by R. 
Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition (2nd ed; Oxford, 1968) 
443-444; Schweizer, "itveOya," 402; S. Schulz, "etLaKLaCm," TDNT 1 (1971) 
400; Hahn, Titles of Jesus, 295-299, 325-327; R. H. Füller, The Foun¬ 
dations of New Testament Christology (Fontana Library; London, 1969) 195- 
196; Schweizer, Matthäus , 14-15. 

2 "Spiritual, or, as modern man might put it, psychological facts" 

(Machen, Virgin Birth , 305); Barrett, Holy Spirit , 9-10; Jaubert, 

Alliance , 491 - Philo’s "theologie de la grace"; Paul, L f evangile de 
l'Enfance, 73; S. Sandmel, The First Century in Judaism and Christianity: 
Certainties and Uncertainties (New York: Oxford University Press, 1969) 
120 - "purely theosophical"; R. A. Baer, Philo r s Use of the Categories 
Male and Female (ALGHJ 3; Leiden: Brill, 1970) 51-64; P. Grelot, "La 
naissance d'Isaac et celle de Jesus. Sur une Interpretation ’mytholo- 
gique’ de la conception virginale," NRT 94 (1972) 564-573; McHugh, 

Mother of Jesus , 298. 

Perrot ("Recits d’enfance," 489 n. 16) aptly observes that although Philo 
in Legum allegoriae 3, §219 says that, "The Lord begat Isaac; for He is 
Himself Father of the perfect nature, sowing and begetting happiness in 
men’s souls," he earlier said, "Abraham evidently rejoices end laughs, 
because he is to beget Isaac (who is) Happiness." 

3 On Philo*s use of the OT here, see Michl, "Jungfrauengeburt im NT," 176- 
177; Neilessen, Das Kind , 105-106, who shows how he differs from the 
evangelists; Grelot, "Naissance d’lsaac," 562-568; Miguens, Virgin Birth , 
120-122; Isaacs, Concept of Spirit , 120; McHugh, Mother of Jesus , 314- 
319. 
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hypothetical Egyptian notion of a divine spirit impregnating a mortal 

woman. Indeed, if there did exist in Egypt a widespread pagan belief in a 

divine (non-virginal) conception,^ Philo would seem to be demythologizing 

2 

it by a sheerly spiritual Interpretation! In short. Philo does not appear 

to show any positive dependence on any such Egyptian notion. As far as is 
known, he is an author without extensive influence who speculates on the 
Old Testament. If, despite difference of terminology and intention, he 
here has an implicit reference to pagan belief in a divine impregnation, 
his attitude is one of critical reaction. 

(ii) The supematural origin of Melohizedek . - According to the possibly 

pre-Christian Slavonic, or 2 Enoch 23, Melchizedek is conceived in a myste- 
rious manner, without human Intervention. His actual birth also appears to 
be miraculous. The context is strongly sacerdotal, with its mention of 
cultic continence, and concern for the continuity of the legitimate priest- 


1 Hans Leisegang (1922) would trace this hypothetical belief from enthu- 
siastic hellenistic religion, which would have influenced Diaspora piety. 
See the lengthy expose and critique of his work in McHugh, Mother of 
Jesus , 300-308.. Following E. Norden, Dibelius {Jungfrauensohn , 43-49) 
distinguishes between an Egyptian belief in conception through a divine 
spirit, and the more widespread heathen idea of a virginal conception. 
These two Strands would have merged in Ptolemaic times, and Egyptian 
Judaism would have propagated the myths about the spirit and the virgin 
in Palestine. However, G. Guthknecht proposes that the virgin motif came 
directly from the non-Egyptian hellenistic mystery cults (cf. Neilessen, 
Das Kind , 107-108). Such a diversity of opinions shows how fragile is 
the basis on which theories about an Egyptian theologoumenon are erected. 

2 Even if such a notion were implicit in Philo*s exposition, it is rejec- 
ted by being sublimated from the biological sphere. The "timid" conclu- 
sion of A. Paul ( L'ivangile de VEnfance % 81) that Mt*s explanation of the 
conception of Jesus "s*inspire plus ou moins dans son expression, sem- 
blerait-il, de cette maniere grecque (poetique chez Eschyle, plus specu- 
lative chez Plutarque) de traduire les mythes egyptiens,'* is too hasty. 
Compare his Statement of the "influence evidente" of Hellenistic Judaism 
(p. 74); but contrast his later discounting of rabbinic influence: 

"Aussi, est-ce presque exclusivement avec l*Ancien Testament que nous 
devons nous eclairer sur l*action de 1*Esprit dans le sein de Marie" 

(p. 86). If the scriptures are so important, what place is left to pagan 
myths? Any possible pagan echoes of pneuma and parthenos should be 
weighed against the massive OT influence: holy spirit, Davidic saviour, 
Christ, angel, annunciation, Obedience Formula. J. Hasenfuss ("Jung¬ 
frauengeburt ," 22-23) is much more circumspect in his conclusion that too 
little is known about possible heathen influences either to affirm or to 
deny them. P. Grelot ("Naissance d*Isaac," 568-570) is far more resolute 
in his rejection of the supposed theologoumenon. 
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hood during the catastrophe of the Flood. It is difficult to see why this 
supernatural, though not virginal or spirit-worked, conception should be 
interpolated by a Christian. On the other hand, 11Q Melchizedek suggests 
an early curiosity about this man without father or mother, as well as a 

2 

tendency to make him an angelic figure, and possibly a hypostasis of God. 

But such speculation sits ill with the populär, magical, and staccato story 

in Slavonic Enoch. Here Melchizedek is not messianic, and his conception 

presents no close parallel to the Gospel of the Origins. The passage does, 

however, show that a begetting through the sole power of God was accepted 

3 

by some Jews in the first Century. An aura of the supernatural surrounds 
both the origin and the person of Melchizedek, which is surely part of the 
Jewish matrix of Matthew 1:18-25. 

Conclusion . - Three independent elements common to Matthew 1:18-25 

and Luke 1:26-35 were listed at the beginning of this section: divine son- 
ship, generation by a holy spirit, and virginal conception (page 64). Not 
even two of them have been found joined explicitly in the extra-evangelical 
documents examined. It is not impossible that Egyptian mythology may have 
used expressions reminiscent of the Gospels, but this has not been demon- 
strated, or even shown to be probable. There are numerous examples of 
supernatural procreation. But the conceptions are not those of a Virgin, 

nor from a "holy" spirit. And the offspring are not messianic. The idea 

4 

of divine sonship is absent, or certainly not explicit. 


1 Against Brown, Virginal Conception , 63 with n. 105; Miguens, Virgin 

Birth , 119-120. 2 Enoch differs from Heb 7 in its silence about the 

Davidic messiah, and in providing Melchizedek with a genealogy! 

2 The esoteric Melchizedek lore is conveniently summarized by M. Hengel, 
The Son of God (London, 1976) 80-83. 

3 Compare Perrot, M Recits d*enfance," 490-492; K. Schubert, Jisus ä la 
lumiire du judaisme du premier siicle (LD 84; Paris: Le Cerf, 1974) 22- 
28; Hengel, Son of God, 82; Grelot, Au seuil , 118-119. 

4 The notion of a human being the offspring of a god was not so widely 
diffused in the pagan world as once was thought. W. von Martitz 
("uLds," TDNT 8 C1972D 339-340) finds that deuos avnp is not a fixed 
expression in the pre-Christian era, and is not associated with divine 
sonship. See also Hengel, Son of God , 30-31; H. C. Kee, Community of the 
New Age. Studies in Markts Gospel (NT Library; London: SCM, 1977) 17-18, 
120, 185 n. 72. 
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The important conclusion of this inquiry into the first Century Jewish 
background to the role of a holy spirit in the genesis of Jesus is a nega¬ 
tive one. The extant literature furnishes no significant parallel. The 
work of a divine spirit in bringing the Davidic liberator into existence is 
accepted and respected. It is a reality which Joseph trusts and obeys, not 
a fact which is measured and dissected.^ First Century Judaism knew that 
God alone can do his own characteristic work - salvation; and that this is 
done through his holy spirit, and in accordance with the eternal covenant 
with David. 

b. Joseph did as the Angel of the Lord commanded him 

The other parameter against which Matthew 1:18-25 must be gauged is the 
role of Joseph. This "just" son of David is depicted reacting to a Situ¬ 
ation directly brought about by the Lord. Several features of the narra¬ 
tive impart an air almost of normality and everyday moral choice to the 

crucial occasion. The sober portrayal of revelation by dreams, with the 
„ 2 

period phrase koit’ ovap, reflect the religious idiom of the age. Contem- 

3 

porary marriage customs have been detected in Matthew 1:18-20. The Synop- 
tics regularly use aicoAueuv (1:19) for divorce, but this seems to be a 
recent usage, since this acceptation is found only once in the Septuagint 


1 "Holy spirit" does not have the definite article in 1:18, 20. This 
vagueness may be indicative of an undeveloped theology of the s/Spirit. 

In this at least one can concur with Miguens, Virgin Birth , 38: "There 
is nothing specifically Christian about it." (Although Paul earlier 
connected sonship to God with the outpouring of the holy Spirit). On the 
Contemporary Jewish notion of spirit, see E. Sjöberg, "itveöya," 383-388; 
and works cited p. 32 n. 1, esp. Isaacs. At least after about 70 A.D., 
the holy spirit is never identical with God; cf. A. M. Goldberg, 
Untersuahungen über die Vorstellung von der Sohekinah in der frühen 
rabbinisohen Literatur (Studia Judaica, 5; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1969). 

It is not without interest that lQapGen col. 2 presumes that Noah could 
have been generated by a Holy One or Son of Heaven or Watcher. 

2 Kai» ovap is confined to Matthew in the Bible; and is a recent term, 
which Philo contrasts with the worthless evditvua. See further W. Soltau, 
"Zur Entstehung des I. Evangeliums," ZNW 1 (1900) 219-248, 239; the works 
by Oepke and Balz cited in n. 2 on p. 31; Soares Prabhu, Formula Quota- 
tions t 167. 

3 Str-B 1.45-47; M'Neile, Matthew , 6-7; Lohmeyer, Matthäus , 12-13; 
Grundmann, Matthew , 68; F. Zinniker, Frobleme der sogenannten Kindheits¬ 
geschichte bei Matthäus (Freiburg i* Schweiz: Paulusverlag, 1972) 154- 
166; McHugh, Mother of Jesus , 158-163. 

On Mary's Status of "wife-virgin," see Miguens, Virgin Birth , 64-70. 
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(1 Esdras 9:36), and elsewhere is quite rare and unclassical. 1 2 3 4 5 Another 

word with a Contemporary flavour is ÖELyyoiTLCeLV (1:19), which is not found 

in the Septuagint, and occurs elsewhere in the New Testament only in Colos- 

sians 2:15. The verb can have a neutral sense, like "display," "exhibit," 

2 

"publicize." However it tends to share the univocal pejorative sense of 

, 3 

its rather more common compound napaöecyyoiTLCeLV. 

4 

A good man was regularly termed ölkcxlos. The righteousness of Joseph 
in Matthew 1-2 bears a close resemblance to that of the patriarch in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarohs , who practised two virtues in a Signal 
fashion. In the first half of the Testament of Joseph he is heroic in his 
chastity - auxppoadvn (4:1-2; 6:7; 9:2-3; 10:2-3, and only here in Testa- 
ment$ a In the second half of his Testament Joseph is outstanding in his 
love for his brothers, whom he alone of the patriarchs addresses in the 
exordium (1:2). His particular concern for his brothers is the same as 
that of Joseph for Mary. He wishes to avoid putting them to shame (11:2; 
15:3; 17:1-2; cf. 10:6; 16:6), and to rescue them in Egypt. Unlike Genesis 
his mastery of dreams is not mentioned. But, as elsewhere in the Testa¬ 
ments , an angel reveals what is to come. In 6:6 the angel of the God of 
his father informs him of the unchastity of Potiphar's wife. This is a 
striking contrast to Matthew 1:20. The patriarch was like in all things to 
his father Jacob (18:4). Matthew's Joseph is also a son of Jacob (1:16); 
and the patriarch’s mother, Rachel, mourns over his "family" (2:18). 


1 Cf. Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 250. 

2 J. M. Germano, "Nova et vetera in pericopam de sancto Joseph," VD 46 
(1968) 351-360, 354-355; McHugh, Mother of Jesus, 168-169. 

3 F. Prat, "Le triomphe du Christ sur les principautes et les pouvoirs," 
ESR 3 (1912) 201-229, 216-217; H. Pernot, Les deux premiers ohapitres de 
Matthieu et de Luc (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1948) 73-74. 

4 Note Lk 1:6; 2:25; Mt 23:35; 2 Pet 2:7; Josephus, Ant. , 1:2; Moore, 
Judaism, 1.494. Extensive references for the meaning of dikaios in the 
first Century are given by C. Spicq, "*Joseph, son mari, etant juste ...* 
(Mt. 1,19)," RB 71 (1964) 206-214. Justice can be allied to mercy, as 
Spicq holds, without excluding obedience to the Torah - despite D. Hill, 
"A Note on Matthew 1,19," ExpT 76 (1964/65) 133-134; Schweizer, Matthäus , 
12. Soares Prabhu ( Formula Quotations , 247-250) is needlessly subtle. 

5 See also the contributions by R. I. Pervo and W. Harrelson in G. W. E. 
Nickelsburg, Studies on the Testament of Joseph (SBLSCS 5; Missoula: 
Scholars Press, 1975); Waetjen, "The Genealogy as the Key," 226-227. 
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The righteousness of Joseph plainly consists in his obedience. He 
resolves to submit to the law requiring the repudiation of an unfaithful 
fiancee; and he obeys the angel and the implied demands of Isaiah 7:14 in 
the concluding verses (1:24-25), which are rigidly structured according to 
the biblical obedience formula. This pattern is more frequent in the Sep- 
tuagint than the Hebrew, indicating a growth in populärity towards the 
Christian era. A work probably written during the Century previous to Mat¬ 
thew presents an interesting parallel to the obedience formula. Genesis 
Apoeryphon column 21, lines 15-19, is an addition to the text of Genesis 
13:17. It describes Abraham executing the command he received from God, in 
a manner similar to Matthew 1:24-25. The supplementing of the sacred text 
with an account of the literal fulfilment of the will of God is all the 
more remarkable in view of the work's general sobriety, and adherence to 
the Genesis story. The explanation of this comparative freedom may be the 
Contemporary concern for painstaking fulfilment of the will and word of 
Yahweh. This concern is patent in the angelic message, the quotation from 
Isaiah, and the obedience formula of 1:20-25. Even the dilemma of Joseph 
in verses 18-20 reflects the refined religious sensibilities of a true 
first Century Jew. 

3 ) Matthew 2:1-23 - Magi> Midrashim, and Holy Land 

It is convenient to examine the probable influence on Matthew 2 of the 
Contemporary Jewish religious outlook under three headings: the background 
to the star and the magi; the apparent echoes of haggadic stories about 
various heroes of Israel; and the "prophetic geography" of Bethlehem and 
Galilee. 

a. The Star and the Magi 

It is widely held that the star of Matthew 2:1-12 has only a literary 
existence, that it is purely a theological symbol. The "tradition stel- 
laire" about the person of the Messiah in the Septuagint and the Palesti- 
nian targum ( Targum Yerusalmi I and II, and Targum Neofiti 1) has been 


1 For example, Vögtle, "Genealogie," 249-251 (implicitly); Paul, L'ävan- 
gile de VEnfanoe , 115; S. Munoz Iglesias, "Les mages et l*etoile," 
AsSeign 12 (1969) 19-31, 26; Neilessen, Das Kind , 120; K. Gutbrod, Die 
" Weihnachtsgeschichten " des Neuen Testaments (Biblisches Seminar; 
Stuttgart: Calwer, 1971) 46. 
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adequately summarized by Andre Paul.l He also traces this tradition in 

Qumran. In the Damascus Document 7:18^-21 the star of Numbers 24:17 repre- 

sents the Interpreter of the Law, and the sceptre of the same verse Stands 

for the Prince of the whole congregation. However, it appears to refer 

solely to the royal messiah in the War Scroti 11:6 and 4Q Testimonia 12-13. 

The implicit reference in Numbers to the royal associations of the star is 

explicit in all versions of the Palestinian Targum; in the Testament of 

Levi 18:3; in Revelation 22:16 ("I Jesus ... am the root and offspring of 

David, the bright morning star"; compare 2:26-28); and in Matthew 2:2: 

"Where is the new-born King of the Jews? It was his star that we saw at 

2 

its rising, and so we have come to do him homage." The fact that Jewish 
tradition associates the star with the person of the Messiah of David, and 
not with any heavenly phenomenon, does not exclude an implicit reference of 
Matthew 2 to Numbers 24:17. From the standpoint of its literary antece- 
dents, the basic meaning of the star is that King Messiah has come on the 
scene. 

3 

The Contemporary Status of magi requires investigation. Towards the 


1 L’4vangile de l'Enfance, 106-112 (pp. 112-115 deal with another element 
of the star king tradition, namely, his universal sway, as brought out by 
the targums to Num 24:7). For the 0T royal messianic Interpretation at 
the base of the targums, see K. Seybold, "Das Herrscherbild des Bileams¬ 
orakels Num. 24,15-19," TZ 29 (1973) 1-19. See further, S. Cipriani, "II 
senso messianico degli oracoli di Balaam (Num 23-24)," in II Messianismo. 
(Atti della XVIII Settimana Biblica 3 1964) (Brescia: Paideia, 1966) 57- 
83, esp. pp. 74-80; Zani, n Abbiamo visto r \ 20; Brown, Messiah , 195-196, 
also pp. 170-171 on the pagan background. 

2 IIoü eoTuv 6 TexStLS ßaauAeös töv ' Iouöoilüjv: the participle used attribu- 
tively between the article and the noun is equivalent to an adjectival, 
not a substantival, participle in Matthew; cf. N. Turner, Grammatical 
Insights into the New Testament (Edinburgh: Clark, 1965) 26. The rest of 
the translation attempts to render in idiomatic English the slight empha- 
sis of oiutoö (though see Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 283), the 
technical term dvaToXrl, and the slightly awkward ycicp. 

3 Note A. D. Nock in The Beginnings of Christianity , Part I. The Acts of 
the Apostles (eds. F. J. Foakes-Jackson and K. Lake; London: Macmillan, 
1935) 164-188; J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les mages hellinisis . Zoroastre 3 
Ostanes et Hystaspe d'apris la tradition grecque> Tome I: Introduction; 
Tome II: Les textes (Paris: Les helles lettres, 1938); Hengel and Merkel, 
"Die Magier," 143-147, 151-156 (with bibliography); Derrett, "Further 
Light," 97-98, 107 n. 100. On the archaeological evidence, see R. N. 
Frye, "Problems in the Study of Iranian Religions," in Religions in 
Antiquity (StHistRel 14; ed. J. Neusner; Leiden: Brill, 196B) 583-589, 
esp. p. 586. 
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opening of the Christian era magi were connected with Persia and the cult 

of Mithras. In Iran archaeologists have cut down through the Sassanian and 

Parthian strata to reach the earliest monumental levels, but no mithraeum 

has yet been found. Consequently dependence on literary evidence for know- 

ledge of magi is inevitable. Such evidence speaks of Mithras being re- 

incarnated in a child saviour, who is borne to earth by a fiery Star. 

Magi, who have scanned the heavens for this star, worship him in the "Trea- 

sure Cave," and offer him their crowns. This legend is held to be post- 

Christian, ot at least independent of the Gospel story.^ The influence of 

the magi spread westwards to Asia Minor, and percolated throughout the hel- 
2 

lenistic world. 

Jewish society could not remain impervious to this general culture. 

The Old Testament reflects the absorption and purification of astral 
3 

myths. The Wisdom of Solomon is lenient towards those who worshipped the 
handiwork of God, "the circle of the stars . . . or the luminaries of 
heaven" (13:1-9); although severe towards those who worship idols, the work 
of their own hands (13:10-15, 19). Qumran has yielded some ten.copies of a 
writing which depicts Abraham as turning from star worship to the one, true 


1 Cf. G. Widengren, Les religions de l’Iran (Bibliotheque historique: 
Collection "Les religions de l'humanite"; Paris: Payot, 1968) 235-243, 
esp. pp. 243 and 238-239. In n. 1 to p. 243 (not in original German: 
Stuttgart, 1965) he lists seven criticisms of the method of J. Duchesne- 
Guillemin ("Die Magier in Bethlehem und Mithras als Erlöser," ZDMG 111 
C19613 469-473), who follows E. Norden in claiming a pre-Christian theo- 
logoumenon of a redeeming child connected with sun worship. See also 
Hengel and Merkel, "Die Magier," 152. 

2 See, in general, Bidez and Cumont, Mages hellenisSs; and J. B. McMinn, 
"Fusion of the Gods: A Religio-Astrological Study of the Interpenetration 
of the East and the West in Asia Minor," JNES 15 (1956) 201-213, who says 
astrology is contributory to syncretism "and expresses itself particu- 
larly in an astral worship embellished with sidereal mythology and with a 
propensity for magi and mysticism" (p. 201). 

3 L. Koep, "Astrologia usque ad Evangelium concessa. Zu Tertullian, De 
Idololatria 9," Mullus . Festschrift Theodor Klauser (JAC Ergänzungsband 
1; Münster: Aschendorf, 1964) 199-208, esp. pp. 201-204, 206-207; 

S. Bartina, "Mitos astrales en la Biblia," EstE 43 (1968) 327-344; 

■ J. McKay, Religion in Judah under the Assyrians (SBT 2/26; London: SCM, 
1973), Ch. VI, "Astral Beliefs in Judah and the Ancient World," pp. 45-59, 
with valuable notes on pp. 108-119; and also, Collins, Sibylline Oraoles , 
90-92, on the association of stars with saviour figures in the hellenis- 
tic world. 
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God.l The Qumran covenanters may have dabbled in astrology. However, it 

is by no means assured that the messianic horoscope identified by Jean 

2 

Starcky is either messianic, or even a horoscope. In the post-New Testa¬ 
ment era, a similar accomodating attitude towards astrology is shown by 

3 

rabbinic writings of the earliest period. There is even a certain 

cautious respect shown for the influence of the heavenly bodies - a respect 

which survives in the writings of Thomas Aquinas! Rabbis allow that stars 

4 

have power over Gentiles, although not over Jews. Astrology is connected 
with the east, as in the Old Testament, which calls the Chaldeans, "those 
who divide the heavens, who gaze at the stars, who at the new moons predict 
what shall befall" (Isaiah 47:13). According to Koheleth Rabbah 8:23 (and 
parallels) it is part of the famed wisdom of the children of the east - 
1 Kings 5:10; Job 1:3. 

The very restricted acceptance of astrology by Jewry, or at least the 
absence of its Wholesale condemnation, in the later Old Testament, the New 
Testament, and the rabbinic periods, suggests a not entirely unfavourable 
attitude. In fact there are some positive indications that such was the 


1 Jubilees 12:16-21; cf. E. Fascher, "Abraham, phusilogos und philos 
theou. Eine Studie zur ausserbiblischen Abrahamtradition im Anschluss an 
Deuteronomium 4,19," Mullus , 111-124. 

2 See Fitzmyer, ,M Elect of God*," as reprinted with slight additions in 
his Essays on the Semitic Background of the New Testament (London, 1971) 
127-160, with his references to Starcky (p. 128 n. 3), J. Carmignac (p. 
140 n. 19), and J. M. Allegro (p. 155 n. 29). Fitzmyer suggests that 
4QMess ar is not an astrological calculation of the birth and appearance 
of the messiah. Instead he relates it to the literature on the birth of 
Noah. Further Information on the interest in astrology in the Qumran 
milieu is provided by M. Delcor, "Recherches sur un horoscope en langue 
hebralque provenant de Qumran," RevQ 5 (1966) 521-542, 533-542. 

3 Cf. references to Mekilta deRabbi Ishmael 1:112 and Sifre 11:318 in 
S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine . Studies in the Literary 
Transmission s Beliefs 3 and Manners of Palestine in the I Century B.C.E. - 
IV Century C.E. (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1950) 
130 n. 8. 

4 See Str-B 2.402-403; S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine . Studies in 
the Life and Manners of Jewish Palestine in the II-IV Centuries C.E . (New 
York: Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1942) 97-100. Lieberman 
cites the Christian astrologer from Syria, Bardesanes (circa 154-222), 

- who was later excommunicated - in Support of the immunity of Jews from 
astral forces. Compare E. E. Urbach, The Sages - Their Concepts and 
Belief8 (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1975) 276-277. 
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case. In the Jewish War 5, §217, Josephus ascribes a cosmic symbolism to 

the Babylonian curtain in the Holy Place, which had embroidered on it some 

of the secrets of the heavens. The seven lamps represented the planets; 

and the twelve loaves of proposition the circle of the zodiac and the year. 

Even if this account is accomodated to his non-Jewish readership, the very 

fact that an educated Judaean member of a priestly family, once a Pharisee, 

could employ such imagery, indicates a familiarity with astrology in Pales- 

tine. The two magi in Acts appear in an unfavourable light; although the 

Samaritan Simon is said to have believed and been baptized (Acts 8:13), and 

the Jew Bar-Jesus is afflicted with only temporary blindness (Acts 13:11) 

- as was Paul in 9:6-12. With the exception of Pseudo-Philo, Balaam in 

Jewish and Christian writings is a symbol of perversion.^ In the Biblioal 

Antiquities Balaam is a tragic hero, who is intent on doing the will of 

God. The occurrence of the Greek loanword yayos in Codex Neofiti shows how 

2 

the term was common currency in Palestine in the early Christian era. 

After having outlined the Iranian, hellenistic, biblical, Jewish, and 
first Century appreciation of astrology and magi, it remains to find a pos- 
sible life setting for the magi episode. From the meagre and often ambi- 
guous sources on the earliest non-Greek Christianity, Jean Danielou deduced 
a connection between the magi and Damascus ( Damasous Dooument 7:18-21; 
Justin, Dialogue 78:9) or Syria (Dositheus; Ignatius, Ephesians 19:2-3; 
Pseudo-Clementine Writings). He also points to the Ebionites, or converted 
Essenes, who migrated to Damascus. They sought refuge among the Jewish 
Christians at Kokhba, some fifteen kilometres south west of the city, ac- 
cording to Epiphanius, Panarion 30.2.18; 18.1. A confirmation of the acti- 
vity of magi in Syria is their later refutation by Tatian and Bardesanes. 
This conjunction of evidence leads Danielou to frame the hypothesis that 


1 For instance, Josh 13:22; 2 Pet 2:15; Jude 11; Rev 2:14. See Vermes, 
Soripture and Tradition , 127-177, esp. pp. 173-174; C. Spicq, Les äpitres 
de saint Pierre (SB; Paris: Gabalda, 1966) 237-238; Soares Prabhu, 

Formula Quotations , 278-279. 

2 Magos is one of the nineteen Greek words of Tg, Neof. listed by Le Deaut^ 
Nuit pasoale 9 43-44. Others are genesis (Mt 1:1,18) and döron (Mt 2:11). 
There is a fragment from Qumran Cave 4 about a magus at the Persian court. 
Given the esteem in which they were held in the Levant, magi are rightly 
termed "gewissermassen die geistige Elite der Heiden" by Hengel and 
Merkel, "Die Magier," 151. Contrast the unlikely Suggestion of Derrett, 
"Further Light," 108. 
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the star belongs to Jewish Christian preaching in Syria, where their bro- 
thers in the faith were being led astray by eastern magi, who vere to 
become the first non-hellenized gnostics. The description of the magi 
doing homage to the infant Messiah would be intended to counteract the 
attractions of the Syrian magi for Jewish Christians. This kerygma appeals 
to the prophecy about the magus Balaam after the fashion of Paul's invo- 
cation of Aratos at Athens, and the appropriation of the Sibylline oracles 
by Egyptian Christians.^ 

The great advantage of this hypothesis is, that the star and the magi 
receive some kind of credible setting in Contemporary life. But difficul- 
ties remain. The magi of Matthew have none of the more reprehensible tra- 
ditional traits. They are not Interpreters of dreams, sorcerers, or moral 
perverts and false prophets, like the Balaam of populär Jewish tradition. 
Rather are they men seeking truth in the movements of God*s heavens. They 
come from the east, the traditional home of astrology and wisdom. But 
pagan Science is incapable of guiding them to the King of the Jews. They 
must pass through Jerusalem and be enlightened by the Jewish scriptures. 


1 J. Danielou, "l'Etoile de Jacob et la mission chretienne ä Damas," VC 11 
(1957) 121-138, esp. pp. 131-138. Some Support for his general position 
about the importance of the Qumran or Essene element outside Palestine 
proper is found in articles in his Festschrift: RSR 60 (1972) - 0. Cull- 
mann, "Courants multiples dans la communaute primitive. A propos du 
martyre de Jacques fils de Zebedee," pp. 55-68, 58-59; W. D. Davies, 

"Paul and Jewish Christianity according to Cardinal Danielou: A Sugges¬ 
tion," pp. 69-79, 76-77. But Danielou is on unsure ground when he speaks 
of Num 24:17 as part of the Testimonia that early Christianity received 
from Qumran; and when he describes T. 12 Patr . as a Syrian work (pp. 124- 
126). However, his respect for the Aramean Christianity of Eastern Syria, 
as distinct from the more Greek-leaning Community at Antioch, has been 
borne out by more recent research; cf. the studies by Gibson, Quispel, 
and Bamard in A. F. J. Klijn, "Christianity in Edessa and the Gospel of 
Thomas. On Barbara Ehlers> Kann das Thomasevangelium aus Edessa stammen?" 
NovT 14 (1972) 70-77, 71 nn. 1 and 3. An early penetration of Christia¬ 
nity into (As)Syria, and possible contacts with eastern magi, are also 
favoured by the cultural Situation there even after the first Century. 
Cities like Damascus, Palmyra, and Edessa retained their oriental feudal 
character under the rule of priest-kings; cf. M. Rostovtzeff, The Social 
and Economic History of the Roman Empire (2d ed. revised by P. M. Frazer; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1957), 1. 269, 272-273; also, Bidez and Cumont, Mages 
hellinisäs , 1. 41-52, esp. p. 47; Safrai and Stern, Jewish People 1/1, 
171, 179 n. 3 (M. Stern). This Syrian and North Transjordan locale is 
more credible than the Petra region proposed by Charbel, "Nabatei," 575- 
583. It also coheres with Hüll, üellenistic Magic , 122-128. 
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Only then does the king*s star show them the Christ. After their adoration 
they become like the obedient Joseph, receiving a divine command in a dream 
and carrying it out. Like the early Christians, they must distance them- 
selves from unbelieving Jewry (Matthew 2:12). This picture of the magi is 
too serene, too integrated with the Gospel*s themes of the primacy and im- 
perfection of Judaism"*" and of the Davidic Messiah, to be explained as a 
kerygma to bolster the fidelity of Syrian Christians awed by the prestige 
of local magi. Nevertheless, Danielou*s investigation does give a certain 
density to Matthew*s sparely etched idyll of the pilgrimage of the sages 
from the east ,to their King. 

The possible extra-biblical backgroünd is not yet exhausted. The 

Ordinarius for Theoretical Astronomy at Vienna University believes he can 

explain the motion and immobility of the magi*s star by the behaviour of 

2 

the planet Jupiter in November of 7 B.C. The Babylonians connected Jupi¬ 

ter with Marduk, thus making it the "royal star." The phenomenon of the 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in the sign of Pisces, which occurs about 
once every thousand years, is predicted for 7 B.C. in a planetary calendar 

3 

dating from 8 B.C. Whatever conclusions are to be drawn from the fact, 
there was a "star" - Jupiter - about the time of the birth of Christ which 

4 

corresponds to the star of the magi. It had great significance in the 


1 Cf. Zani, n Abbiamo visto ", 16, 21, 79-80. On the theme of salvation and 
the word of God coming from the Jews, see Deut 4:8; Ps 147:19-20; Isa 2: 
2-3; Rom 3:1-2; 9:4-8; and also Acts 18:5-7; 19:8-10; Lk 24:47, with the 
comments of G. W. H. Lampe, St. Luke and the Churoh of Jerusalem (Ethel 
M. Wood Lecture, 1969; London: Athlone, 1969) 17-20. 

2 K. Ferrari d*0chieppo, Der Stern , 31-102; and compare D. W. Hughes in 
Nature 264 (December 9, 1976) 513, who dates three conjunctions in 7 B.C. 

3 Cf. M. Zerwick, VD 47 (1969) 48. Since attention is concentrated on the 
royal star, this hypothesis is compatible with the insistence that aoTnp 
refers to a single star, and not a constellation; cf. F. Boll, "Der Stern 
der Weisen," ZNW 18 (1917/18) 40-48. First Century Judaism may have 
understood the conjunction of the planet of righteousness (Jupiter) with 
that of cosmic order (Saturn) as the granting by Yahweh to his Messiah of 
the power to establish justice, according to R. A. Rosenberg, "The *Star 
of the Messiah* Reconsidered," Bih 53 (1972) 105-109, 108-109. Pisces is 
the ultimate sign of the zodiac, and therefore suited to the days of the 
Messiah. See also, Hengel and Merkel, "Die Magier,'* 148; Zani, "Abbiamo 
visto ", 81-82; Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotationen 283 n. 236, 290-291. 

4 The astronomical phenomena visible in Palestine in 7-4 B.C. are listed 
by H. W. Montefiore, "Josephus and the New Testament," NovT 4 (1960) 139- 
160, 307-318, at pp. 141-144. See further references in n. 2 above. 
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ancient Near East, and was eminently suited to herald the King Messiah. 
Given the spirit of the age, there is no reason to doubt that Jupiter's 
extraordinary appearance attracted some of the well-disposed tö the Sun of 
Justice. 

Dating from about the end of the second Century, the fresco in the 

house of the Christians at Dura-Europos shows two Stars above the tomb of 

Jesus. They are taken to represent the two angels that announced the re- 

surrection.^ Similarly the star of the magi could possibly represent an 

angel. First Century apocalyptic symbolism witnesses to this identifica- 

tion: "The seven stars are the angels of the seven churches" (Revelation 
2 

1:20). In Matthew, however, astronomical elements are to the fore - 
avaxoXn in the technical sense of the rising of a star, and Herod's inquiry 
about the time of its appearance. Also, magi from the east are effort- 
lessly associated with the lore of the skies. While these considerations 
dissuade from identifying the star of Matthew 2 as an angel, the Dura 

fresco does Support a wide ränge of possible applications of the star - 

3 

astral phenomenon, angel, messianic King. 


1 J. Villette, "Que represente la grande fresque de la maison chretienne 
de Doura?," RB 60 (1953) 398-413. Her explanation is adopted by C. H. 
Kraeling, Excavations at Dura-Europos . Final Report VIII, Part II, 

The House of the Christians (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1967). 

Cf. Hengel and Merkel, "Die Magier," 154 n. 65. 

2 The West tended to understand the stars as the teaching bishops; note 
Dan 12:3; Mal 2:7; Tg . Yer . 1 to Ex 40:4. But the context in Rev favours 
the Eastern interpretation of the stars as angels; cf. A. Feuillet, The 
Apocalypse (Staten Island: Alba House, 1965) 49, to which may be added 
the more recent commentaries by T. F. Glasson, G. B. Caird, and W. J. 

Harrington. 

3 The Contemporary Jewish interest in astrology has been illustrated. It 
is scarcely a coincidence that both Philo ( De Abr,: 17-18, §§77-84) and 
Josephus ( Ant . 1.156-157) state that Abraham had to leave Chaldaea be- 
cause he attributed the beneficial effects of the heavenly bodies to God, 
and not to the universe. The ancient Near East readily compared rulers 
to the sun or a star; see Cipriani, "Senso messianico," 72 and n. 34. 

For Israel, note Isa 14:12 (king of Babylon); Ezek 32:7 (Pharaoh); Pss 
89:36-37; 110:3; 132:17. As C. Perrot ("Recits d'enfance," 487 n. 12) 
has pointed out, first Century Judaism understood a star as announcing 
not a birth, but royalty, and Rev 22:16 and Mt 2 stress the Davidic ori¬ 
gin of Jesus by means of one. The star of the magi has, therefore, a 
political or theocratic colouring. In line with ancient court etiquette 
David is called the "lamp of Israel," e.g., 2 Sam 21:17; 1 Kgs 11:36; 
15:4; 2 Kgs 8:19; 2 Chron 21:7. 
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Conclusion . - Qumran twice understands the star of Numbers 24:17 as 

the Messiah, but the Damasaus Dooument applies it to the Interpreter of the 
law. Magi were astronomers, oneirocritics, diviners, and counsellors of 
rulers. They were familiär, and generally respected, throughout the East- 
ern Mediterranean, as well as Mesopotamia and Persia. The Jews showed a 
certain tolerance of astrology, although the followers of Balaam the magus 
were - with the exception of Pseudo-Philo - roundly condemned. The targu- 
mic tradition interprets the star of Numbers as the Davidic Christ who will 
rule the Gentiles. 

Matthew*s magi differ from the current Jewish estimation in being pre- 
sented in a wholly favourable light. Their worship is a foil to disbelie- 
ving Jerusalem, which nevertheless has enlightened their incipient faith 
with the words of scripture. Not long before the probable date of the 
birth of Jesus (6 B.C.), a celestial phenomenon occurred which could have 
stimulated the elaboration of a story about the appearance of the royal 
messianic star of Contemporary expectation. If the star is a natural hap- 
pening as well as a Symbol, its association with the conversion of well- 
disposed pagans is more readily explicable. In Palestine and Syria magi 
were probably won over to the faith. Thus Matthew 2 shows both the baptism 
of astrology and the fulfilment of the Old Testament. It does so against 
the background of the privilege and perdition of establishment Jewry. 

Therefore neither a purely literary nor a literalistic understanding of 
Matthew 2:1-12 does most justice to the first Century background. The 
birth at Bethlehem, the kingship of the Davidid, the stränge star, the 
magi, the fulfilment of prophecy, the conversion of righteous Gentiles, the 
Opposition of the Herods and Jerusalem, the Separation from official Jewry 
- all these are more than literary realities. They are history, although 
not necessarily in the chronological succession of the pericope. The First 
Gospel surely did not intend the story to be accepted as reportage. But 
neither did it draw everything from books, not even sacred Books.^ 


1 The question of the historicity of Mt 1-2 lies outside the scope of this 
work. But Christology cannot be divorced from the experience of reality. 
Some "facts" must exist, if the light of theological reflection is not to 
be projected into a void. The whole subject is philosophical rather than 
exegetical. It involves epistemology, and the investigation of the 
interaction between truth (whatever it may be called - fact, event, ob- 
jective reality, value, perspective, structure), its literary expression, 
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b. Midrashim of Famous Men and Our Fathers 

Many possible echoes of pious tales about the heroes of Israel have 
been detected in the two opening chapters of the First Gospel. Are the 
origins of the Christ deliberately expressed in the idiom used to proclaim 
the mighty works of Yahweh in Abraham, Jacob, or Moses? 

(i) Abraham . - The legenda about the birth of Abraham, announced by a 

star devouring four other stars, and causing terror among the courtiers of 

Nimrod, whose wise men counsel the slaying of the new-born of Terah, are of 

recent provenance. They are absent from Josephus, and have but the most 

slim basis in Biblical Antiquities 4:11, 15-16; 6:1-18; 23:4-5; 32:1; all 

of which passages refer to the adult Abraham being saved from burning at 

the hand of Nimrod. Any influence of an infancy story of Abraham on Mat- 

2 

thew 1:18-2:23 may be discounted. 

(ii) Jacob . - A pre-Christian Passover Haggadah, dealing with the per- 

secution of Jacob by Laban, has been pressed into Service as a parallel to 
Matthew 2. The network of possible relations between this midrash and the 


and its interpretation and appropriation by the human subject. The fore- 
going evaluation of the indebtedness of Mt 2:1-12 to the first Century 
scene detects a tangible and living experience at its roots. Any esti- 
mate of the "literal" historicity of Mt 2 (i.e., its "factuality" in the 
narrow sense) is necessarily incomplete and interim; see Neilessen, Das 
Kind , 113-125; Winandy, Naissance , 81-87; Zani, "Abbiamo visto ", 81-85; 
Sabourin, Matteo , 252-254; Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 12-16; 

See also below, n. 1 on p. 116, and n. 1 on p. 245. 

1 C. Perrot ("Recits d’enfance," 486-488) cites as late the sign of the 
star and the attempt to kill the child. An exposition of the various 
hypotheses about the contact with midrashim concerning prominent biblical 
figures is found in da Spinetoli, Introduzione , 32-40; Peretto, "Ricer- 
che," 201-209; and works cited in the previous note: Neilessen, pp. 63- 
73; Zani, pp. 51-69; Sabourin, pp. 242-252; Soares Prabhu, pp. 6—9; 

Brown, Messiah , 543-545. 

2 Against M. M. Bourke, "The Literary Genus of Matthew 1-2," CBQ 22 (1960) 
160-175, 167; A. Vögtle, "Genealogie," 50, 257 (contrast his later Messias 
und Gottessohn , 59-60); Zani, " Abbiamo visto ", 75-78. G. Vermes believes 
that the eleventh Century Sefer ha-Yashar creates the infancy story of 
Abraham on the traditional pattern: 1) a miraculous sign; 2) its inter¬ 
pretation; 3) the condemnation to death of the new-born child; 4) the 
deliverance of the child (cf. his Scripture and Tradition , 67-95, esp. 

pp. 90-95). It is entirely possible that the haggadic infancy story of 
Moses inspired much of the Abraham legend. Compare Brown, Messiah , 

543. 
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pre-baptism cycle has frequently been charted.^ The direction and motiva- 
tion of the flight into Egypt and the return, and the correlation of Laban 
and Herod, may possibly be relevant for Matthew 2. But the targumic Iden¬ 
tification of Laban with Balaam does not help to explain the role of the 

virtuous magi. There is no firm evidence for direct contact between the 

2 

Gospel and the Haggadah. The general similarities underline that the Gos¬ 
pel of the Origins belongs to a mode of theological exposition effective at 

3 

the time, but is not modelled on any known predecessor. 

(iii) Moses . - It is certain that some New Testament writers were 

acquainted with midrashic tales concerning the infant and adult Moses. 

Acts 7:16 and 22 mention the beauty before God of the new-born Moses, and 


1 The Haggadah was published, with a commentary, by L. Finkeistein, "The 
Oldest Midrash: Pre-Rabbinic Ideals and Teachings in the Passover Hagga- 
dah," HTR 31 (1938) 291-317. Among those who associate it with Mt (l-)2 
are: D. Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (London, 1956) 189- 
192; "The Earliest Structure of the Gospels," NTS 5 (1958/59) 174-187; 
Bourke, "Literary Genus," 168-173; Cave, "Infancy Narrative," 387-390; 

J. 0. Tuni, "La tipologla Israel-Jesus en Mt. 1-2," EstE 47 (1972) 361- 
376; Zani, "Abbiamo visto n 9 60-65. 

2 With Neilessen, Das Kind , 69-72; Vögtle, Messias und Gottessohn , 43-53. 
Their position is criticized in a review by J. Murphy-0 1 Connor, RB 80 
(1973) 282-285. On the basis of the literary analysis by C. T. Davis 

(JBL 80 1119713 404-421), Murphy-0'Connor finds that all the contacts with 
the Jacob-Laban midrash belong to the pre-Matthean stage (p. 284). This 
biending of two hypotheses - the borrowing from the midrash and the iden- 
tification of the Gospel*s Vorlage - compounds uncertainty. Even if it 
were conceded that the Haggadah about Jacob and Laban had an influence on 
the pre-redactional stage of Mt 2, the data are insufficient to consider 
it the literary model for the Gospel of the Origins. See also the next 
note, and Brown, Messiah , 544-545. 

3 Compare M. Gertner ("Midrashim in the New Testament," JSS 7 C19623 292): 
"It is often more rewarding to uncover the midrashic ground structure of 
a N.T. work or passage than to find parallels to some of its teachings in 
Midrash or in other writings of the time.*' What is important is, to 
absorb the seif-understanding of first Century Judaism, its Outlook and 
idiom. That is why midrash was earlier described as a Hermeneutik . So 
many echoes of the midrashim are discernible that reliance on just one or 
two is restrictive. For instance, no infancy story of Isaac has yet been 
proposed as an item in the evangelist's library. But Jub. 16:13 and 28: 
15 put the birth both of Isaac and of royal Judah on the Passover, which 
is also the anniversary of the creation of the world, and the time for 
its expected renewal (cf. Bib . Ant . 23:8, "et novum ostendi seculum," 
unless this refers to the gift or prophecy bestowed on children born in 
the seventh month). At Isaac's birth the stars shone brighter, and the 
world rejoiced (the magi!). See A. Jaubert, RevSoRel 47 (1973) 383-384. 
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his later familiarity with Egyptian wisdom (cf. Hebrews 11:23). His clash 

with Jannes and Jambres (originally the anonymous magicians of Exodus 7:11, 

who reappear as the two sons of Balaam in Targum Yerusalmi I to Numbers 22: 

22) is recalled in 2 Timothy 3:8. Many have attempted to show a similar 

reference in Matthew 1-2. It is almost axiomatic in Contemporary exegesis 

that the extra-biblical infancy stories about Moses influenced the narra- 
f 2 

tive of Matthew s Gospel of the Origins. A few scholars judge the Jesus- 

3 4 

Moses theme to be subsidiary, or superimposed at a later stage, or just 


1 A fundamental study is R. Bloch, "Quelques aspects de la figure de Molse 
dans la litterature rabbinique," Cahiers Sioniens 8 (1954) 210-285, esp. 
pp. 222-229. Her essay has been slightly reworked and systematized by 

D. M. Crossan, "Structure and Theology of Mt 1.18-2.23," CahJos 16 (1968) 
119-135. See also, S. Munoz Iglesias, "El genero literario del Evangelio 
de la Infancia en San Mateo," EstBih 17 (1958) 243-273, esp. pp. 270-273. 
C. Perrot, "Recits d’enfance," 497-504, 512; Paul, L*evangile de l'En- 
fanoe , 153-161; Zani, "Abbiamo visto ", 51-60; Brown, Messiah , 114-116, 
194. 

2 Neilessen ( Das Kind , 65 n. 38) cites Str-B 1.88; Erdmann, Grundmann, 
Hahn, Jeremias, Käsemann, Leon-Dufour, Lohmeyer-Schmauch, Pesch, Riedl * 
Schelkle, Schiatter, Schniewind, Strecker, Vögtle. To these may be 
added: H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Gesohiohte des Judenchristentums 
(Tübingen: Mohr, 1949) 94-95; Le Deaut, Nuit pascale , 300-301 and nn. 131 
-132; A. Ibanez Arana, "El Evangelio de la Infancia en Mt. 1-2," Lumen 18 
(1969) 3-25, 9-12; Hill, Matthew , 80-81, 86; Schweizer, Matthäus , 12, 

16, 20-21; and the authors in the preceding note. 

Paul Winter ("Jewish Folklore in the Matthaean Birth Story," tiibJ 53 
C1952D 34-42) unconvincingly traces Joseph*s dreams and the massacre of 
the infants to (late) Jewish midrash. The five texts adduced on pp. 36- 
38 mention the casting into the Nile, and four refer to the waters of 
Meribah. Yet Winter overlooks that common "kerygma." This Moses-centred 
teaching finds no echo in the Gospel. His comparison of Miriam*s dream 
in Bib. Ant. 9:10 with that of Joseph is either arbitrary or unremarkable 
(pp. 38-40). 

3 According to L. Hartman ("Scriptural Exegesis," 139-140), Mt combines 
several typologies, therefore too much should not be pressed from any one 
of them; and the theme of Jesus as the New Moses is kept in the back- 
ground. Gundry ( Use of OT in Matthew , 196 n. 1) observes: "That striking 
parallels can also be drawn to heathen stories suggests the comparative 
method does not here help us to determine historical origins,.** A pre- 
redactional story modelled on a populär legend about the bitth and in¬ 
fancy of Moses has been transformed by heavy editing, according to 
Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 288-293. 

4 W. L. Knox, The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels . Vol. II. St. Luke and 
St. Matthew (Cambridge, 1957) 123; R. S. McConnell, Law and Prophecy in 
Matthew*s Gospel. The Authority and Use of the Old Testament in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew (Basel: F. Reinhardt, 1969) 90. 
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marginal.1 The extensive investigation by W. D. Davies of a possible 

2 

Jesus-Moses typology in Matthew comes to a negative conclusion. Its 

a 

existence in Matthew 1:18-2:23 is highly unlikely. 

A review of the proposed parallels between midrashim on the infant 
Moses and Matthew 1-2 will aid the gauging of the possible role of the for- 
mer in the shaping of the pre-baptism cycle. The midrashim are recorded 
in Josephus, Antiquities 2, §§205-227 (cf. 234-236); Pseudo-Philo, Biblical 
Antiquities 9:1-16; and Philo, the Jerusalem Targum, and later rabbinic 
writings. They are far from uniform; and parts of a developing tradition 
which should not be homogenized into a new midrash. It is possible, 
however, to distinguish three stages: the royal annunciation (RA); the 


1 R. Hummel, Die Auseinandersetzung zwischen Kirche und Judentum im 
Matthäusevangelium (2d ed.; München, 1966) 130 n. 12 ("nur am Rande"); 
Goulder, Midrash and Lection , 238 n. 237 ("The borrowing of Contemporary 
Moses legends . . . might seem to Matthew, as it seems to me, rather a 
paltry notion"). The commentaries on Matthew by Bonnard, Albright and 
Mann, and Radermakers, scarcely advert to the Moses haggadoth, apparently 
deeming them unimportant. 

2 Setting , 5-93, esp. pp. 34 n. 1, and 78-83; cf. Green, Matthew , 18-19. 

3 Besides Hummel and Davies in the two previous notes, see Nepper- 
Christensen, Das Matthäusevangelium , 163-179 (esp. pp. 165-169), who uses 
the absence of a Moses typology to Support his thesis of the non-Jewish 
Christian origin of Mt; G. Strecker, Der Weg der Gerechtigkeit (2d ed.; 
Göttingen, 1966) 51, 54, 147 n. 2, 252; Gaechter, "Magierperikope," 268- 
281; Rothfuchs, Erfüllungszitate , 62-63, 91; H. Conzelmann, "Literatur¬ 
bericht zu den Synoptischen Evangelien," TRu 37 (1972) 220-272, 260. 

The whole notion of typology has become equivocal. The customary equa- 
tion of type with antitype is being replaced by a more flexible symbolic 
equivalence among recent writers, e.g., Dahl, "The Atonement," 18; da 
Spinetoli, "Esegesi e Mariologia," 208; Hanson, Studies in Paul 9 Ch. 12, 
"The Relation Between the Testaments," pp. 258-278; D. L. Baker, "Typo¬ 
logy and the Christian Use of the Old Testament," SJT 29 (1976) 137-157. 
See also on the archetypal symbol, McHugh, Mother of Jesus , 427-428; and 
on christocentric Interpretation, G. W. Olsen, "Allegory, typology, and 
symbol: the sensus spiritalis . Part I: Definitions and earliest history," 
Communio 4 (1977) 161-179; "Part II: Early church through Origen," 357- 
384. 

4 Tables of comparison between Mt 1-2 and the Moses midrashim are given by 
Munoz Iglesias, "Genero literario," 271; Nellessen, Das Kind , 64-65^ 
Similarities between Josephus and Mt 2 are listed by Strecker, Weg , 51 

n. 5; Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotation# > 290; Brown, Messiah , 114-116. 

5 See Perrot, "Recits d'enfance," 504. Precise references to the midra¬ 
shim are given in works cited in preceding notes, e.g., the articles and 
studies of R. Bloch, C. Perrot, D. M. Crossan, 0. da Spinetoli, and L. 
Zani. They are omitted here to avoid overloading the text. 
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paternal annunciation (PA); and the escape of the child. 1 In the midrashim 

the prediction to the ruler of the birth of the divinely favoured child 

always occurs first. This RA comprises five elements: a divine sign (e.g., 

the prophecy by a court scribe of the birth of the Israelite liberator - 

Josephus; Pharaoh*s dream about this interpreted by wise men or courtiers 
2 

- Targum of Jerusalem); general consternation; consultation with advisers; 

and a first plan to kill the child, whose failure necessitates another one. 

The PA consists of Amram* s dream (or Miriam*s Vision, according to Pseudo- 

Philo), by which he is informed of his child*s glorious mission, peril, and 
3 

survival. After both annunciations the midrashim follow the Exodus nar¬ 
rative about the saving of the infant from the Nile. 

At least three major, formal, differences between Matthew 1:18-2:23 and 
the midrashim may be noted. The RA is always first in the latter, but it 
follows the PA in the Gospel. As a matter of fact, the PA is in two stages 
in Matthew (1:20-21 and 2:13), which enclose the RA. Secondly, the Nile- 
escape common to Exodus and the midrashim is not found in Matthew 2, even 


1 See Crossan, "Structure and Theology," 122. The RA has five elements 
(Pharaoh*s dream, fear, consultation, explanation, two stage plan), and 
the PA four (divorce, divine message, remarriage, birth). But this out¬ 
line seems to be drawn up with an eye on Mt. It omits some of the 
themes of the early infancy haggadoth, noted by Perrot ("Recits d*en- 
fance,'* 497 CMosesD, and pp. 505-506 Cthe general patternl): the misery of 
humanity or of Israel; the prediction that God will graciously send a 
saviour; his name and mission; the names and outstanding virtue of his 
parents, who are sterile or aged; the role of God in his birth is mani- 
fested by extraordinary signs, such as a flood of light (not a star), or 
painless or premature parturition, or great beauty; the great and wise of 
the world menace the child, but the power and care of God protect him so 
that he may carry out the divine plan. 

2 The incident of Pharaoh*s dream is absent from first Century sources 
such as Pseudo-Philo, Josephus, and Tg, Neof, (if this last is so early). 
Neither is it found in Mt, although Pharaoh’s consultation of his advi¬ 
sers about his dream is often compared to the very different summoning of 
the Sanhedrin by Herod to answer the magi’s question. The sources indi- 
cate that this consultation was incorporated into the midrash after the 
composition of the First Gospel. 

3 The non-voluntary divorce and remarriage of Moses* parents is a later 
development of the haggadah, being first found in Tg, Yer, 2, Ex, Räb. on 
1:13, and the Chroniole of Moses . It is not referred to by Perrot 
("Recits d’enfance"), who concentrates on traditions which may be dated 
before 100 A.D. 

See also p. 87 on the absence of any suspicion of Amram concerning his 
wife. 
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though there are reminiscences of the flight of the adult Moses to Midian, 
and his return at the death of the tyrant (Matthew 2:13, 16, 20-21). 

Lastly, the dream of Pharaoh found in Targum Yerüäalmi I (but not in Targum 
Neof'it'C) , and the dream Vision of Miriam (Pseudo-Philo, Mekilta , Chronicle 
of Moses) , have no counterpart in Matthew. To these important disparities 
of form may be added three evangelical motifs wholly foreign to Exodus and 
the midrashim: the worthy magi whose initiative permeates Matthew 2:1-18; 
the condemnation of the king and Jerusalem; and the explicit fulfilment of 
prophecy. A host of minor differences might be enumerated, e.g., the simi- 
larities between the announcements to Herod and to Joseph, and those to 
Amram, Pharaoh, and Miriam, are few compared with the dissimilarities. 
Pharaoh does not know where the child is to be found, but Herod does; the 
escape of Jesus recalls the death of Pharaoh/Herod just as much as it does 
the flight and return of the forty year old Moses. A husband's uneasiness 
at the pregnancy of his wife is not found in the Moses legends. But it is 
crucial to Matthew 1, and features in several other Contemporary Jewish 
writings. There is no indication that Matthew borrowed from these works. 
What the "parallel" does suggest is, that a birth story cannot be told 
without awakening echoes. Such echoes have no necessary formative influ- 
ence on the Gospel story. The same remark applies to the haggadoth regar- 
ding the origins of Moses. 

Two other possible contacts require to be mentioned. Both Moses in 
haggadoth and Jesus in Matthew 1 are called saviour. This term is so com¬ 
mon in the Old Testament and the targums (e.g., added to Numbers 24:7 by 
all three versions of the Palestinian Targum; and to Numbers 24:17 by 
Targum YeruSalmi II and Neofiti I) , that its application to the two leaders 
is not particularly significant. More striking is the fact that in Exodus 
1:15-22 the failure of the midwives to kill the Hebrew infants forces Pha¬ 
raoh to adopt a second method of counteracting the Israelite population 
growth. Targum YerüSalmi I and later midrashim (but not Josephus) dwell on 
the virtue of the midwives, which necessitated a second plan. There is a 
certain parallel in Matthew 2 to this double scheme. The magi, like the 


1 For Manoah's suspicion of his wife, see Josephus, Ant. 5, §‘§276-284 (cf. 
Bib . Ant . 42:2, 5). Lamech is reassured about the conception of Noah by 
Enoch in lQapGen 2:1-2 (compare 1 Enooh 106-107). Cf. J. A. Fitzmyer, 
"The Contribution of Qumran Aramaic to the Study of the New Testament," 
NTS 20 (1973/74) 399-400. 
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midwives of old, fail to assist the ruler in tracking down the child of 
promise, and therefore he has to slay all the infants in a given area. If 
the Gospel borrowed the drama of the failure of a first plan leading to the 
formation of a second, it could easily have taken it from Exodus rather 
than from any haggadah. The midrashic extolling of the virtue of the mid¬ 
wives is absent from the portrayal of the magi, e.g., from Matthew 2:12. 
Some consider the midrashim provide the explanation of two peculiar points 
in Matthew 2: the corporate fear of Jerusalem and its king, and the convo- 
cation of the Sanhedrin. Both are found in different ways in the varied 
haggadoth about Pharaoh and his entourage. Yet a closer parallel is the 
Gospel itself, where they are recognizable as traits congenial to Matthew. 
Compare the turmoil of the whole city at Jesus* entry into Jerusalem - 
eaeLoSn Ttaaa n tcoXls (21:10). The auvayei-v of 2:4 later describes the 
gatherings of his enemies against Jesus during his Jerusalem ministry and 
passion - 22:34, 41; 26:3, 57; 27:62; 28:12. 1 

Conolusion . - Many criticisms have been made above of the proposed 

midrashic parallels to Matthew 1-2. Three final negative remarks will 
serve as a partial recapitulation of these. There is no verbal allusion to 
the infancy story of Moses in Exodus 1, although there are phrases remini- 
scent of the career of the adult Moses in Exodus 2 and 4. Obviously this 
casts doubt on any deliberate recall of the Pharaonic pogrom in Matthew 2. 
Secondly, the whole Spirit of the haggadoth is more effusive than Matthew*s 
measured sentences, visual poverty, and restrained emotion. They are 
almost naive in contrast to the Gospel*s biblically saturated reflections. 
Lastly, there is real doubt about the antiquity of some rabbinic tradi- 
tions. 

The midrashic writings about the origins of Moses do not affect Matthew 
1 (against R. Bloch, D. M. Crossan, A. Paul, E. Mellessen, L. Zani). It is 


1 Against Neilessen, Das Kind> 67; Zani, "Abbiamo visto ", 57-59. G. 
Erdmann (Vorgesohiohten , 58) has illustrated how the ruler*s fear of his 
successor is not confined to the midrashim, but is part of the widespread 
Thronfolgevlegende (cf. Gundry*s remark in n. 3, p. 84). The hostile 
ouvayeuv may echo Ps 2:2; cf. Acts 4:26-27, and J. C. Fenton, The Gospel 
of Saint Matthew (Harmondsworth, 1963) 46. Neilessen (Das Kind , 54-55) 
notes that both the involvement of all Jerusalem, and the use of auvdye^v, 
betray the style of the First Gospel (cf. Soares Prabhu, Formula Quota- 
tions , 284). But he does not draw the obvious conclusion that this fact 
greatly lessens the likelihood of their being borrowed from midrashim. 
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the adult Moses who is echoed in Matthew 2:13-20. Exodus 2 and 4 provide 
expressions for these verses, and not any haggadah on the childhood of a 
hero of Israel. In the remaining pericope, Matthew 2:1-12, the virtuous 
magi lack any credible counterpart in the midrashim. Other elements, such 
as the general alarm and assembly of the leaders of the people, fit Mat¬ 
thew* s purpose to perfection, and show no sign of being imported from the 
haggadoth. The Gospel of the Origins as a whole reflects the Old Testament 
interest in a great figure*s parents, annunciations, the menace that hangs 
over the royal child, the Queen Mother, revelation in dreams, and the 
flight into Egypt. Analogies between Matthew 1:18-2:23 and the infant 
Moses of populär story are sufficiently explained by the common dependence 
of the Gospel and the haggadoth on the Old Testament. Accounts of holy and 
wondrous childhoods were in vogue in the first Century. This interest pro- 
bably affected Matthew, or, more precisely, the material he may have worked 
on. But specific instances of solely midrashic influence have not been 
demonstrated. 

A corollary of the foregoing is, that a new Moses or a new Exodus typo- 
logy is certainly not dominant in these two chapters.^* The Davidic motif 
is more explicit, and will be elaborated in Chapters 6 and 7. What is 
really remarkable in Matthew 1-2 is the thematic richness, the density of 
evocation which defies confinement to any single typology. 

c. The Prophetie Geography of the Holy Land 

The second chapter of Matthew reads like a pilgrimage through the Land 


1 Whereas Paul (L'ävccngile de l'Enfance , 162) speaks of "la tolle de fond 
*exodique* des recits matheens de l*enfance de Jesus," J. Coppens ( Messi- 
anisme royal, 151) is more perceptive in saying that the royal messianic 
hope is "la toile de fond sur laquelle ils CMatthieu et Luc3 nous ra- 
content les evenements qui ont accompagne la naissance et l*enfance de 
Jesus ... Chez Matthieu cet arriere-fond est tres accuse." Not a single 
one of the five fulfilment formula quotations gravitates around Moses or 
the exodus as such. How vague is the reference to the original Mosaic 
context of allusions in Mt 2 may be gauged by contrast with the extra- 
biblical comparison of Esdras with Moses in 4 Ezra 14, and of the Qumran 
Teacher with him - cf. 0. Betz, Offenbarung und Schriftforsohung in der 
, Qumrantexte (WUNT 6; Tübingen: Mohr, 1960) 62-64. The centre of gravity 
has shifted in the Gospel, where the 0T is filtered through Jesus Christ. 
Albright and Mann ( Matthew , 18) concur: "Matthew*s OT quotations see 
Jesus as living, in himself, through the spiritual experience of a whole 
people, and not as an individual who becomes another Moses." See also 
above, n. 3 on p. 85. 
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of Promise - Bethlehem of Judea, Jerusalem, Ramah, the land of Israel, 

Judea, Galilee, and Nazareth. "When Israel went forth from Egypt . . . 

Judah became his sanctuary, Israel his dominion 1 ' (Psalm 114:1-2).^ Even 

the mighty neighbours, who for good or ill helped shape Israel*s experience 

of Yahweh, and still sheltered thase täin banished tribes, are there - the 

East and Egypt. All these places have known the works of Yahweh, and now 

they know his Christ. Of the prophetic geography of Bethlehem little need 

be said, save that the hamlet would evoke the royal Messiah for a people 

2 

nourished on 1 Samuel 16, Micah 5, and Ruth 4. Despite humble beginnings 


1 See p. 34 above; Stendahl, "Quis et Unde?," 97-99; also, G. W. Buchanan, 
The Consequenees of the Covenant (NovTSup 20; Leiden: Brill, 1970), e.g., 
pp. 42-90 attempting to show the Kingdom of God is Palestine; W. D. 
Davies, The Gospel and the Land: Early Christianity and Jewish Territo¬ 
rial Dootrine (Berkeley, etc., 1974), esp. pp. 221-243, 349-376. 

2 Perhaps already in the first Century Ruth was read at Pentecost. At 
that period the feast seems to have been associated with covenant renewal 
(Jub. and Qumran), and, a little later, with the gift of the Torah (rab- 
binic writings). The gathering of the pilgrims from the Diaspora lent 
the feast a universalistic tone. See R. Le Deaut, "Pentecost and Jewish 
Tradition," DootrLife 20 (1970) 250-267 (transl. from AsSeign 51 C1963II 
22-38); J. P. Charlier, The Gospel of the Church f s Infanoy (De Pere, 
Wisconsin: St. Norbert Abbey, 1969) 105-113, 119-122. 

Probably it is mere coincidence that the Ttpooexdvnaev of the Gentile 
Ruth in Bethlehem, before the ancestor of David, Boaz (Ruth 2:10), anti- 
cipates the Bethelehem itpoaeKUvncrav of the magi to the Son of David (Mt 
2:11). However, at least three elements could be understood as coales- 
cing into an argument in favour of an evocation of Ruth in Mt 2:1-12. 

The Pentecost lections may have given a widespread liturgical familiarity 
with the incorporation of foreigners into Israel at Bethlehem. Secondly, 
the messianic colouring of Ruth was possibly heightened by an allegorical 
Interpretation; cf. L.-B. Gorgulho, "Ruth et la *Fille de Sion* mere du 
Messie," RevThom 63 (1963) 501-514, esp. pp. 510-514. Thirdly, Ruth 
features in Mt*s genealogy. Neverthless, the absence of a verbal allu- 
sion to Ruth in Mt 2:1-12 renders it unlikely that the Gospel could 
intend more than a very general reference to this other work connecting 
Bethlehem with a righteous Gentile and the birth of an heir to David. 

That the Messiah was to be born at Bethlehem was not current orthodoxy, 
see Str-B 1.83 (though cf. 2.488-489); J. Blinzler, "Die Heimat Jesu. Zu 
einer neuen Hypothese CH. Stegemannl,** BK 25 (1970) 14-20, 14-15. An 
actual birth at Bethlehem, far from excluding "heilige Topographie" (E. 
Lohmeyer, Matthäus , 31), would stimulate contemplation of the divine 
fidelity to the house of David, and to the royal covenant which was eter- 
nal (Ps 89:19-37). The messianic symbolism of the village was still 
alive, to judge from the forging of a legend about the birth at Bethle¬ 
hem of Menahem ben Hezekiah, the leader of the 66 A.D. revolt, who had 
messianic pretensions. On this forgery see Jeremias, Jerusalem in the 
Time of Jesus , 277. 
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and the malice of a king, the child of destiny would unite Judah and Israel 

and give the twelve tribes rest in their own land, the Land of Israel (see 

1 Samuel 7:1; 8:14-15; Matthew 2:20-21). Galilee of the Gentiles was the 

focus of what may be called a mystique. Unfortunately, the hopes elicited 

by this name can only be guessed at from a multitude of scattered indica- 

tions. Since at that time the notion of Galilee could extend as far as 

Damascus, the Contemporary Jewish references to that city may have a 

bearing on Matthew 2:22-23. The references to the migration to, and the 

new covenant in, the region of Damascus in the Damascus Document include an 

esoteric exegesis of Arnos 5:26-27. The mention of the city in Zechariah 

9:1 was taken as foretelling that Damascus would be the place of the parou - 

sia of the Messiah, the eschatological temple, and the ingathering of the 
2 

exiles. Second Century rabbis extended Jerusalem to Damascus in order to 

3 

make this interpretation conform to the centralization of Deuteronomy. 
Therefore, for the first Century Jew Galilee need by no means have conjured 
up the Vision of a benighted, desecrated, semi-pagan province. 

This very brief survey of Contemporary appreciation of Bethlehem and 
Galilee prepares for the exploration later of Matthew*s own prophetic 
geography.* 


1 The men of Nephthali occupied upper Galilee and the territory eastward 
pe'XPL AapaanoO, according to Ant. 5, §86. On this greater Galilee see 
also J.-M. van Cangh, "La Galilee dans l*evangile de Marc: un lieu theo- 
logique?," SB 79 (1972) 59-75, at pp. 72-74. 

2 Vermes, Soripture and Tradition , 43-49 (with references); Paul, L'^uan- 
gile de VEnfance , 163-165. 

3 Davies (Setting , 296) quotes the rule of Rabbi Akibah: "The like of 
whatsoever is permitted to be done in the land of Israel may be done also 
in Syria." Davies adds that this implies much discussion on the relation 
of Syria to Palestine. Note also his Appendix VII, "Galilean and Judaean 
Judaism," (pp. 450-451). The question was topical because Damascus had 
one of the very largest Jewish communities outside Palestine. See Safrai 
and Stern, The Jewish People 1/1, pp. 137, 142. 

4 P. 103 mentions the series of placenames: Bethlehem in 2:1, 5, 6, 8; 
Egypt in 2:13-15, 19; Nazareth in 2:23 and 4:13; the wilderness (of 
Isaiah) in 3:1, 3 and 4:1; and Capernaum in 4:13. Galilee and Nazareth 
are part of the contempt of the Messiah during the Passion (p. 105). 

See further on Ramah (pp. 136-139), Galilee (139-142), and Nazareth (pp. 
212-215). 
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THE GOSPEL SETTING 

OF MATTHEW 1-2 


CHAPTER 4 

THE SITUATION OF MATTHEW 


In Part One of this book the wider background of Matthew 1-2 was consi- 
dered: the traditions he may have inherited (Chapter 1); his borrowing from 
biblical writings (Chapter 2); and the possible contribution of other Jewish 
literature of the first Century (Chapter 3). It remains to evaluate the 
personal stamp of the writer of the Gospel. This is the task of the four 
remaining chapters. 

The cachet of Matthew, the final literary craftsman, necessarily re- 
veals something of his audience, the Situation which he was addressing 
(Chapter 4). The evangelist writes from faith to faith, from a community 
to a community. Its circumstances and interests, its opportunities and 
Problems, inevitably colour Matthew*s manner and message. Chapter 5 deals 
with Matthew 1-2 as an integral part of the First Gospel, as sharing its 
character and contributing to its overall effect. Whereas Part Two concen- 
trates on the relation between the Gospel of the Origins and the rest of 
Matthew, Part Three focuses on the special contribution of the two opening 
chapters. This contribution may be duly relished only after appreciating 
its general religious background (Part One), and its immediate Gospel 
setting (Part Two). 

Regarding Matthew*s milieu and outlook, there is one significant piece 
of evidence outside the Gospel itself. Papias asserted that "Matthew 

compiled the reports in the Hebrew language (*E$Poil6l ßuaXcxT^ töi Xdyua 

92 
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auvetd^ctTo) , and each one translated (nppilveuaev, - interpreted?) them as 

best he could."^ Unfortunately, what was once considered a firm histori- 

cal foundation has sunk into the morass of recent criticism. Little can be 

retained from Papias other than that a Jewish Christian, and probably Ara- 

maic, tradition underlies the First Gospel. 

The internal evidence, the testimony of the Gospel itself to Matthew*s 

2 

Situation, can be treated only in a synthetical manner. It is widely held 

that Matthew represents a congregation of Christians which has definitively 

3 

broken with official Jewry. This opinion is sometimes coupled with the 


1 In Eusebius of Caesarea, Hist . eccl . 3,39.16. On this ambiguous pas- 
sage consult J. Munck,Presbyters and Disciples of the Lord in Papias,*' 
HTR 52 (1959) 223-243, 228 (Xoyua comprise both sayings and narratives; 
"Hebrew" is a quality favouring inclusion in the canon); J. Kürzinger, 
"Das Papiaszeugnis und die Erstgestalt des Matthäusevangeliums," BZ 4 
(1960) 19-38 ("Hebrew" may refer to the style, not the language, i.e., 

Mt may originally have been written in Greek, and, possibly, later trans¬ 
lated into a semitic tongue - pp. 31-35); Strecker, Weg , 15-16 (no Sup¬ 
port for a Jewish Christian origin of Matthew); Grundmann, Matthäus , 40- 
42 (very little can be concluded about the author and origin of Matthew 
Ccompare Green, Matthew , 44-48; Albright and Mann, Matthew , CLXXXIX- 
CLXXXI3); C. S. Petrie, "The Authorship of 'The Gospel According to Mat¬ 
thew': a Reconsideration of the External Evidence," NTS 14 (1967/68) 15- 
33 (a vigorous defence of the reliability of Papias); E. L. Abel, "Who 
Wrote Matthew?," NTS 17 (1970/71) 138-152, 138-140 (Papias meant Q; cf. 
Hill, Matthew , 23-27); D. G. Deeks, "Papias Revisited," ExpT 88 (1976/77) 
296-301, 324-329 (Papias' Matthew is no known document - pp. 298-299). 

2 No multidisciplinary investigation of Matthew*s audience and idiom has 
yet been attempted, which would be comparable to that of Mark by Howard 
Clark Kee, Community of the New Age. A methodology like that of Kee on 
pp. 9-13 and 77-105 has yet to be applied to Matthew. The complexity of 
the problem of understanding the social and religioiis world of the New 
Testament writings appears in J. Z. Smith, "The Social Description of 
Early Christianity." In his extensive bibliography the works of J. G. 
Gager, M. Hengel, W. A. Meeks, and G. Theissen, should be noted. Perhaps 
the nearest approach to this treatment is found in Eduard Schweizer's 
collection of essays, Matthäus und seine Gemeinde (Stuttgart, 1974). 

Some of his ideas are further developed by G. N. Stanton, "5 Ezra and 
Matthean Christianity in the Second Century," JTS 28 (1977) 67-83. 

3 E.g., Nepper-Christensen, Das Matthäusevangelium , passim; W. Trilling, 
Das wahre Israel . Studien zur Theologie des Matthäusevangeliums (3rd ed. 
München, 1964) 95-96; Strecker, Weg , 30-35; D. R. A. Hare, J. Rohde, R. 
Walker, J. D. Kingsbury, and S. van Tilborg in D. J. Harrington, "Mat¬ 
thean Studies since Joachim Rohde," HeyJ 16 (1975) 375-388, 379-383; 

E. A. LaVerdiere and W. G. Thompson, "New Testament Communities in Tran¬ 
sition: A Study of Matthew and Luke," TS 37 (1976) 567-597, 576-578 
(Thompson). 
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belief that the author was a Gentile Christian.'*' Supporters of a Matthean 

church isolated from Jewry explain the Judaistic passages as coming from an 

earlier tradition, and the universalistic traits as Matthean redaction. 

But it must be objected that sentiments favouring Jew and Gentile are both 

2 

found in what appear to be the editor*s retouches. Another explanation 
offered for this coexistence of seemingly contradictory sentiments is, that 
the period of Jesus knew only a mission limited to Israel, but that the 
period of the Church saw the mission extended to all nations. This Inter¬ 
pretation is more satisfactory, provided it is not hardened into a perio- 

3 

dization of history in Matthew after the Lucan model. Also, there are 


1 So Nepper-Christensen, Trilling, Strecker, Walker, van Tilborg, W. Pesch, 
Frankemölle, as agreed with by L. Gaston, "The Messiah of Israel As 
Teacher of the Gentiles. The Setting of Matthew*s Christology ," Int 29 
(1975) 24-40, 33-34; and J. P. Meier, Law and History in Matthew f s Gos¬ 
pel: A Redaotional Study of Mt. 5:17-48 (Rome, 1976) 16-21. 

2 Cf. Hummel, Auseinandersetzung , 163-166; K. Tagawa, "People and Commu¬ 
nity in the Gospel of Matthew," NTS 16 (1969/70) 149-162, 152-155; 
Radermakers, Matthieu 9 373-375; Frankemölle, Jahwehund , 359. E. L. Abel 
("Who Wrote Matthew? 15 ) suggests a two stage "Matthean" redaction - a 
Jewish Christian followed by a Gentile Christian one. He relies too 
heavily on arguments from content, which tend to be subjective, and does 
not explain why the Jewish Christian "contradictions" are not expunged. 

3 Such a periodization is advocated in various ways by Strecker, Weg , 99- 
118, cf. pp. 184-188; Davies, Setting , 326-333; G. Bornkamm, "The Risen 
Lord and the Earthly Jesus,* 1 in The Future of our Religious Fast (ed. 

J. M. Robinson; translated from Zeit und Geschichte CTübingen, 19643; 

New York: Harper and Row, 1971) 203-229; R. Walker, Die Heilsgeschichte 
im ersten Evangelium (Göttingen, 1967) 114-118(127). Others, more cor- 
rectly, prefer to stress the two States of Christ - the earthly Jesus 
sent to Israel, and the risen Lord sending the disciples to all nations 
after the inauguration of the last times, e.g., Trilling, Das wahre 
Israel y 101-103, 137-140; Hummel, Auseinandersetzung , 122, 136-142, and 
esp. pp. 168-173; Hill, Matthew , 65-66; Green, Matthew , 19-20; Meier, 

Law and History , 25-40. A salvation history in (three) clearly defined 
stages is rightly opposed by Hummel, Auseinandersetzung , 168-172; P. 
Richardson, Israel in the Apostolic Church (SNTSMS 10; Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1969) 192; and compare K. Stendahl, The School of St. Matthew 
and its Use of the Old Testament (2nd ed.; Lund, n.d. C19683) viii n. 3; 
Tagawa, "People and Community," 157; J. D. Kingsbury, Matthew: Structure 3 
Christology, Kingdom (Philadelphia, 1975) 25-37. 

That a Lucan time reckoning is not found in Matthew is also indicated 
by the failure of its proponents to delimit its supposed stages. See 
the indecision of Strecker, Weg 9 117. Of course this is not to deny 
that Matthew distinguished past, present, and future. Note the analysis 
of W. G. Thompson, "An Historical Perspective in the Gospel of Matthew," 
JBL 93 (1974) 243-262. 
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some instances of Jesus helping believing pagans which should not be 
brushed aside.^ Again, the placing of Jew and Gentile on different planes 
of salvation history is hardly consonant with the author's continuing pre- 

occupation with Judaism. His concern with prophecy and the abiding value 

2 3 

of the Law, his lively criticism of the Pharisees, and his refusal to 

4 

consider the Jews as wholly rejected, all point to a Christian coiranunity 


1 Both Trilling (Das wahre Israel , 104-105, 137-138) and Strecker (Weg, 
117) minimize the significance of the fact that the centurion of Mt 8:5- 
13 and the Canaanite woman of 15:21-28 are heathen. Note also the 
Syrians cured in 4:24, and the presumably pagan Gadarenes of 8:28-34. 

The Messiah of Israel comes into contact with Gentiles, who are admitted 
to the Israel of Matthew. See further: C. H. Giblin, "Theological Per¬ 
spective and Matthew 10:23b," TS 29 (1968) 637-661; Goulder, Midrash and 
Leetion , 339-344, 380; R. Thysman, Cormrunaute et directives äthiques. La 
cateehese de Matthieu (Gembloux, 1974) 12-17. 

2 Matthew*s evaluation of the Torah as prophetic and (re-)focused in the 
Messiah is brought out well by Meier, Law and History , 79-89, 119, 166- 
169. He profits from the earlier works by G. Barth, R. Hummel, R. S. 
McConnell, R. A. Guelich, E. Schweizer, A. Sand, and R. Banks. See also 
Albright and Mann, Matthew , CVI-CXV; Thysman, Corrmunautä , 36-44; P. F. 
Ellis, Matthew: his Mind and his Message (Collegeville, 1974) 138-155. 

3 Probably the opponents of Jesus castigated by Matthew are projections of 
those hostile to the evangelist*s audience; cf. Davies, Setting , 256-315 
(however, his Suggestion of a post-Jamnia Situation he wisely terms, "not 
a leap into the dark, but into the twilight of available sources" C3153); 
Hummel, Auseinandersetzung , 12-20; D. R. A. Hare, The Theme of Jewish 
Perseeution of Chrißtians in the Gospel aeeording to St . Matthew (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1967) 81-96; Richardson, Israel in the Apostolie Church , 188; 
Ellis, Mind and Message , 121 (too categoric an assertion of the view of 
W. D. Davies); cf. Goulder, Midrash and Leetion , 13-15. Matthew repre- 
sents the enemies of Jesus as presenting a united front. But R. Walker 
(Heilsgesehiehte , 11-35) exaggerates in deducing from this that Matthew 
had no contact with Jewry, and was even misinformed about it (compare 
Meier, Law and History , 18-19). See the criticism of Walker by J. D. 
Kingsbury, The Parables of Jesus in Matthew 12 (London, 1969) 140. 

4 Those who favour a Gentile Christian character for the First Gospel 
stress the rejection of "Israel," e.g., Strecker, Weg , 35; Trilling, Das 
wahre Israel , 95; Hare, Jewish Persecution , 127, 164-165, 170 (where, 
despite his conviction that Matthew was himself a Jew, he speaks of the 
"unrelieved pessimism" of the Gospel concerning the conversion of the 
Jews); Walker, Heilsgesehiehte , passim; Gaston, "The Messiah of Israel," 
25-26, 32-33. The position is not so clearcut. P. Richardson (Israel in 
the Apostolic Church , 189) expresses the ambivalence well: "The Christian 
community is no longer tied to the institutions of Israel, but it shies 
away from making the rupture complete by transposing titles or by working 
through the gospel on basis of a remnant idea." Compare Meier, Law and 
Gospel , 13. 
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in touch with first Century Judaism. That Matthew*s community is actually 
a member of the league of synagogues seems excluded by the critical atti- 
tude adopted towards Pharisaism.^ 

Matthew is able to say what the exxAncrLa (16:18; 18:17) is not - Phari- 

saic Judaism. But he has very great difficulty in expressing positively 

what it is. The Church is not explicitly the true Israel, still less a 

tertium genus . The self-awareness of Matthew*s circle comes to speech in 

21:43: *'I teil you Cchief priests and scribes, v. 153, the kingdom of God 

will be taken away from you and given to a nation (efcveu) producing the 

fruits of it.*’ This edvos, or people, is not the Gentiles (edvou) , but the 

"holy people'* of 1 Peter 2:9, the obedient Israel of Matthew drawn from Jew 

2 

and Gentile, a regrouping of Israel around its Messiah. The community of 
Matthew has not yet severed all contact with unbelieving Judaism, and appa- 

3 

rently is not without hope for its conversion. 

In the light of the foregoing a number of assertions may be made with 
some measure of confidence. Matthew was a Christian with a Jewish back- 
ground, almost certainly a Jew (midrashic style, major role of the Torah 
and the prophets, concern for unbelieving Jews). His community was Greek- 
speaking, and open to the opportunities and temptations outside strictly 


1 Against G. Bornkamm in Bornkamm, G. Barth, and H. J. Held, Tradition and 
Interpretation in Matthew (London, 1963) 26; Hummel, Auseinandersetzung , 
28-33. See also n. 3 below. 

2 See further in this sense, R. J. Dillon, "Towards a Tradition-History 
of the Parables of the True Israel (Matthew 21,33 - 22,14)," Bih 47 (1966) 
1-42, 20-21, 34-35; H. Frankemölle, "Amtskritik im Matthäus-Evangelium?," 
Bib 54 (1973) 247-262, 252-254; J. P. Meier, "Nations or Gentiles in Mat¬ 
thew 28:19?," CBQ 39 (1977) 94-102. K. Tagawa ("People and Community," 
162) speaks helpfully of Matthew*s "undifferentiated community conscious- 
ness," meaning his reluctance or inability to distinguish between the 
Church and Israel. He is followed by Radermakers, Matthieu 9 372-375. 
Compare: "l'evangeliste ne souhaite pas tracer une ligne de demarcation 
entre judaisme et christianisme," E. Trocme, "Le christianisme primitif, 
un mythe historique?," ETR 49 (1974) 15-29, 24; Ellis, Mind and Message , 
54, 117-120. But note K. Berger, "Volksversammlung und Gemeinde Gottes. 
Zu den Anfängen der christlichen Verwendung von 'ekklesia'," ZTK 73 
(1976) 167-207, 198-201. 

3 Cf. Stendahl, Sohool , xi-xii; Tagawa, "People and Community," 158-162; 
Kingsbury, Parables , 72-76, 134; Goulder, Midrash and Lection , 347-348, 
396-397; W. G. Kümmel, Introduction to the New Testament (revised ed.; 
London, 1975) 81-83; Green, Matthew , 30-31; Cope, A Scribe Trained 9 126- 
127; Meier, Law and History , 13. 
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traditional Jewish Christianity^ (good Greek and use of Septuagint, Inte¬ 
rest in ethics rather than inherited regulations, disagreement about the 
2 

importance of the Law ). It was independent of organized Jewry, but appa- 

rently in debate with it. The Gospel*s frank universalism bespeaks a 

3 

church with a significant number of Gentile adherents. If a place of ori¬ 
gin has to be proposed, Syria is the most likely - and not necessarily 

4 

Antioch. South Western Syria, or greater Galilee, is equally plausible. 


1 On this term see B. J. Malina, "Jewish Christianity or Christian Juda- 
ism: Towards a hypothetical Definition," JSJ 1 (1976) 46-57; Stanton, 

"5 Ezra and Matthean Christianity," 68 n. 2. The Hellenization of Pales- 
tine in the first Christian Century has been illustrated by the studies 
of such scholars as S. Lieberman, V. Tcherikover, M. Smith, and M. Hen- 
gel. Therefore, Matthew*s use of the Septuagint and openness to Gentile 
converts does not of itself exclude a Palestinian provenance of the Gos¬ 
pel. Note, however, the judicious observations of Soares Prabhu, Formula 
Quotations , 294-295 n. 2. 

2 Matthew does not seem to be confronting an ideological antinomianism, 
but rather the carelessness and over-optimism of what may be termed pro¬ 
gressive and active disciples. See E. Schweizer, "Observance of the Law 
and Charismatic Activity in Matthew," NTS 16 (1969/70) 213-230; J. P. 
Martin, "The Church in Matthew," Int 29 (1975) 41-56, 45-46; Meier, Law 
and History , 168; D. Hill, "False Prophets and Charismatics: Structure 
and Interpretation in Matthew 7,15-23," Bib 57 (1976) 327-348, 333-340. 
For a convenient presentation of a somewhat different point of view, see 
Kingsbury, Parables , 161 n. 67. 

3 By and large the foregoing understanding of Matthew*s milieu corresponds 
with the estimation of exegetes cited, such as Stendahl, Kingsbury, 
Schweizer, Kümmel, Thysman, Cope, and Green. Compare Grundmann, Matthäus , 
43-44; Paul, L'^vangile de l'Enfance , 7-8; Thompson, "New Testament Com- 
munities," 571-574. But see following note. 

4 The area around Damascus had strong and early Jewish and Christian Set¬ 
tlement, and Galilee could be considered to extend as far as that city 
(nn. 1 and 3 on p. 91). The church of south Western Syria was in a fair- 
ly cosmopolitan environment (the Decapolis), a fact which could account 
for the blend of Greek and Palestinian influences in the Gospel. 

Less relevant are the questions of the date of Matthew, and of its pre- 
sumed dependence on Mark. Matthew was probably composed prior to the 
amorphous Jamnia. It may even be asked if the vast majority of scholars 
who place Matthew after 70 A.D. have any irrefutable argument in their 
favour; cf. J. A. T. Robinson, Redating the New Testament (London: SCM, 
1976) 97-107. Secondly, the Synoptic problem is in the melting pot, and 
this work avoids the hypothesis that Matthew edits, or closely follows, 
Mark. Note the (minority) opinion of W. R. Farmer, "Modern Developments 
of Griesbach*s Hypothesis," NTS 23 (1976/77) 275-295, with the reference 
to B. Orchard on p. 283; and of J. M. Rist, On the Independenoe of Mat¬ 
thew and Mark (SNTSMS 32; Cambridge: University Press, 1978). 



CHAPTER 5 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF MATTHEW 1-2 
WITH THE REST OF THE GOSPEL 


A. THE STRUCTURE OF THE FIRST GOSPEL 
1) Has Matthew an Overall Plan? 

This question has exercised the ingenuity of numerous investigators.^ 
Many leads have been followed in the effort to detect a master plan of the 
evangelist: his similarity to, and divergences from, Mark; his use of rhe- 
torical formulas and concentric development (C. H. Lohr, P. Gaechter, P. F. 
Ellis); his topography (see W. Trilling); his possible echoes of the Penta¬ 
teuch (P. Rolland); his correspondence to a liturgical calendar (M. D. 
Goulder); or a combination of literary and theological observations inter- 
preted as showing a gradual penetration of the mystery of the Messiah (J. 
Radermakers, J. D. Kingsbury, L. Ramaroson, L. Sabourin, D. L. Barr). 

None of these proposals is entirely convincing. The problem of Mat¬ 
thew* s composition remains to be solved. Consequently, the First Gospel*s 
two opening chapters cannot be analyzed as systematically contributing to 
a grand design. 


1 There is no need to review the numberless studies on the structure of 
Matthew, since that has been done by, among others, W. G. Thompson, 
Matthew's Advioe to a Divided Community, Mt, 17 3 22 - 18 3 35 (AnBib 44; 
Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1970) 13-16; Radermakers, Matthieu , 
14-22; Harrington, "Matthean Studies,*' 376-379; Kingsbury, Matthew: 
Structure , 1-39 (with a wide-ranging review of earlier studies on pp. 2- 
4); Sabourin, Matteo , 48-64; D. L. Barr, "The drama of Matthew's Gospel: 
a reconsideration of its structure and purpose,'* TD 24 (1976) 349-359. 

If the Gospels are accepted as "dramatic history" (Roland Mushat Frye), 
the Isolation of an abstract (theo-)logical structure is of little impor- 
tance. Matthew's story is like a drama on stage. As W. G. Thompson 
("New Testament Communities," 574 n. 16) writes: "The action is the nar¬ 
rative itself, the Evangelist is the playwright-director off-stage, and 
the community is the audience. Matthew speaks to his community, like the 
playwright-director, through the action in the narrative." 

98 
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2) Matthew 1-2 as a Literary Unit 

The evangelist has given his two opening chapters a formal unity by 
means of hookwords, inclusions, and what may be called a triple beat. Mat¬ 
thew 1:1 introduces three elements which dominate the whole chapter: "The 
book of the origin of Jesus Cthe3 Christ." The first paragraph is rounded 
off by "Jesus . . . who is called Christ" in verse 16. The seventeenth 
verse is a summarizing comment on 1:1-16, and serves as a coda dividing the 
passage from what follows. The concentric symmetry of the genealogy is 
manifest: ABC (1:1); C* B' A' (1:2-16); C B A (1:17). 

The second paragraph opens with "Jesus Cthel Christ" as an emphatic 
link with the genealogy.^ - The y^veaus of 1:1 recurs in 1:18; and the 
yevvn^ev of 1:20 echoes the mysterious passive cyevvnBn in 1:16, which 
clashes with the preceding thirty-nine instances of the active eyevvnaev. 
Lastly, the key word "Jesus" (1:1, 16, 18,-21)includes both the pericope 
and the whole first chapter in its climactic final position in 1:25. Mat¬ 
thew 1:18-25 is thus firmly connected with 1:1-17, and constitutes an imme- 
diate elucidation of "the genesis of this Jesus Christ" (1:18a). As has 


1 Mt 1:18a is best translated, "The genesis of this Jesus (the) Messiah." 
Radermakers ( Matthieu , 34) renders the emphasis well: "Or de Jesus, 
Christ, ainsi fut la genese" (cf. Texte , 9). Vaticanus and Freerianus 
margin produce an even better text by inversion: "Now the genesis of the 
Christ, Jesus, took place in this way." Commentators on Mt usually de- 
lete "Jesus," mainly on the strength of the Syriac sinaiticus and cureto- 
nianus; cf. R. Pesch, Bit 48 (1967) 409 n. 2. The critical editions of 
Legge and Nestle retain both "Jesus" and "Christ," a combination very 
rare in the Gospels. The comprehensive study of R. C. Nevius ( The Divine 
Names in the Gospels CSD 30; Salt Lake City: University of Utah, 19673) 
concludes, against the majority of exegetes, that the reading 'InaoO 
XpLcrroU is not original. He inclines to accept "Jesus" alone (p. 56). 

Nevertheless, the context requires the retention of both. The structure 
at 1:18 demands emphatic linkwords with 1:1-16 after the break at v. 17. 
Compare the renewed mention of Egypt and the death of Herod in 2:19, 
which harks back to v. 15 after the Interruption of 2:16-18. The message 
of 1:18-25 suggests the introduction of "Jesus" at the outset (see w. 

21b and 25c). "Christ" at the end of v. 17 makes the word's repetition 
in 1:18 more credible; and the Davidic slant of 1:20-25 makes it even 
more probable that "Christ" stood with "Jesus" in 1:18 from the Start. 

An exegete whose work preceded the New Criticism noted several factors 
inclining towards the acceptance of "Jesus Christ" in v. 18. But he 
interpreted them in exactly the opposite sense, due to lack of appre- 
ciation of their structural role, and of the theological importance of 
names; see M*Neile, Matthew , 6. On the correlation between the textual 
problem and exegesis see Stendahl, "Quis et Unde?," 101 n. 34; Soares 
Prabhu, Formula Quotations 9 177. 
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been observed by Krister Stendahl, this passage is "the enlarged footnote 
to the crucial point in the genealogy CeyevvnSn in l:16b3."^ 

If the first chapter forms quite a closely knit whole, the second chap- 
ter also has a certain cohesion. It does not seem to have been remarked 
before that Matthew 2 is framed by 2:1 and 3:1, which have three terms in 
common: xfis 'ioußauas, ev npepai-S» and itapayLVoyau (a verb occurring in 
Matthew only here and in 3:13). This emphatic inclusion stamps the chapter 
as a unit. This Impression is strengthened by the inclusion between 2:12 
and 2:22: xpnyotTLCetv xax'ovap . . . otvaxmpeLV. Not only are the two 
halves of Matthew 2 aligned by their parallel endings, but they are linked 
by the chiasm at 2:12-13: xax’ovoip . . . otvexmpnoav | avaxmpnadvxüiv . . . 
xax’ovap. Another literary factor contributing to the Impression that 
Matthew 2 is a unit is the use of xaldoi as the final word in 1:25 and 2:23. 

Yet the two opening chapters belong together. They are connected by 

that literary Janus 1:18-25, which looks backward to the genealogy and for- 
2 

ward to Matthew 2. Unlike the roll call of the ancestors of the Messiah, 
1:18-25 anticipates the narrative of the subsequent pericopes. However, 
the resonance of the messianic family tree might function almost as a nar¬ 
rative for the audience of the Gospel. More important links with Matthew 2 
are the five prophetic quotations, four of which have the distinctive 
introductory formula of fulfilment (1:21; 2:15, 17, 23). They serve as 
centres of gravity, as still points of reflection. Interestingly, these 
four fulfilment formulas have xö pn$£v, which distinguishes them, and 
therewith the opening pair of chapters, from the next quotation which is 
introduced by 6 pnSeCs (3:3). Other elements orientating this bridge pas¬ 
sage towards Matthew 2 are the dream narrative about Joseph, and the men- 
tion of "his (messianic) people" in 1:21 and 23. Nevertheless, this hinge 


1 "Quis et Unde?,' 1 2 100-102. This Interpretation is adopted by many, e.g., 
Vögtle, "Genealogie," 242 n. 53; Grundmann, Matthäus , 66; Kingsbury, 
Matthew: Struoture , 43-44; Sabourin, Matteo , 203. 

However, it should be pointed out that 1:16 is itself dependent on the 
sort of tradition about the divine and Davidic origin of Jesus, which is 
at the root of 1:18-25. Compare Pesch, "Ausführungsformel," 84; and the 
association of 1:18 with 1:1, after "the 'digression* of the Genealogy," 
by Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 179 (but see p. 237). 

2 On Doppelfonktionen see P. Gaechter, Die literarische Kunst im 
Matthäus-Evangelium (SBS 7; Stuttgart: KBW, n.d. C1965?D) 54-59; F. Nei- 
rynck, "La redaction mattheenne et la structure du premier Evangile," ETL 
43 (1967) 41-73, 56-58. 
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pericope is structurally attached to the foregoing genealogy as to the jamb 
of the portal of the Gospel. 

The striking differences between Matthew 1 and 2 regarding names, voca¬ 
bulary, and literary pattern, indicate that these chapters retain a certain 
independenee. The name of the Saviour "Jesus" bestrldes the first chapter 
- verses 1, 16, 18, 21, 25. But it fades from the scene in 2:1, leaving 
the action to Herod in 2:1, 3, 7, 12, 13, 15, 16, 19, 22. Secondly, there 
are contrasts in vocabulary. Matthew 1:18-25 has yuvft twice and ulo's 
thrice, but Matthew 2 uses to icauÖLOV holl n Uiixrip aüxoö five times. 

Whereas personal names are remarkable in the opening chapter, journeys and 
placenames characterize Matthew 2: orrrb avaxoASv, TtapeyevovTO, avaxaipeoj 
(verses 12, 13, 22), eicopeddnaav, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Land of Judah, 
Egypt, Ramah, Land of Israel, Galilee, Nazareth. Thirdly, there are seve- 
ral disparities between the revelation Schema, the fulfilment formula quo- 
tation, and the obedience formula of Matthew 1:18-25, and the Joseph scenes 
of Matthew 2. The aorist e<pdvn is found in 1:20, but the historic present 
(patvexoiL in 2:13 and 19. Isaiah 7:14 saturates Matthew 1:18-25 in a man- 
ner quite other than the climactic final quotations of 2;15 and 2:23. 
Lastly, the full obedience formula of 1:24-25, with its eicounaev Jjs Ttpoae- 
xot£ev 6 ayyeAos, is absent from the corresponding Joseph episodes in the 
second chapter. In sum, the disparity of names, vocabulary, and Schemata 
dissociates the first chapter, and especially 1:18-25, from the second. 

Commentators have noted how Matthew 1 presents the paradox of the per- 

2 

son of the Messiah, and the second chapter that of his work. The first 
chapter establishes the Davidic and divine genesis of Jesus the Christ, the 
Saviour-Messiah.^ The following chapter inaugurates his career and 
reception. 


1 Rather than being a "pointless difference" (Soares Prabhu, Formula Quo - 
tatione , 240), the historic present probably serves as an introduction; 
cf. W. Schenk, "Das Präsens Historicum als Makrosyntaktisches Gliede¬ 
rungssignal im Matthäusevangelium," NTS 22 (1975/76) 464-475, 466. 

2 See Stendahl, Milton, and Vögtle in Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotationen 
11-12. Add Radermakers, Matthieu , 30, 39. For a review of opinions on 
the structure of Mt 1-2 see Neilessen, Das Kind , 25-26. 

3 In the fine phrase of da Spinetoli, Introduzione , 28: "La generazione 
paterna si chiude con la presentazione di Gesü Cristo (1,16), la gene¬ 
razione propria con la presentazione di Gesü Salvatore (1,25)." 
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Lastly, since Matthew shows a predilection for the number three,1 it is 
not surprising that the rhythm of his first two chapters has a triple beat. 
This is clearly heard in the genealogy, and in the episodes of 2:13-23. 
After the introductory unit, 1:18-19, there are two clear caesurae: 1:20, 
the genitive absolute followed by the revelation Schema; and 1:24, the 
aorist participle introducing the obedience formula. Touto oXov yeyovev 
(1:22) introduces the prophetic gloss (1:23), and does not really interrupt 
the flow of the text. These two verses actually recapitulate the fore- 
going; and verse 22 places the following question in equilibrium with the 
previous command of the angel in 1:20-21. Therefore, 1:20-23 coalesce to 
form the theologically rieh centre of gravity, and a triadic structure 
emerges: Situation (1:18-19); Interpretation (1:20-23); Consequence (1:24- 
25). 

A pair of triads is easily discerned in 2:1-12. The Jerusalem events 
are framed by the arrival and departure of the magi, 2:1 and 9a. They are 
three in number: 2:1-2, the magi consult Herod; 2:3-6, an aorist participle 
(axouaas öe) introduces Herod 1 s consternation and consultation; 2:7-9a, 
another aorist participle (Tore . . . xal^oas) marks the main caesura at 
the very centre of the narrative (2:7), and the story is orientated towards 
Bethlehem, whither Herod sent the magi. After the introductory Hat töoi), 
the second triad (2:9b-12) continues and concludes the thrust towards Beth¬ 
lehem. Despite the cohesion given to the narrative by the parataxis of 
verses 10-12, it is scarcely arbitrary to distinguish another three events: 
2:9-10, the journey to Bethlehem; 2:11, the homage of the magi in Bethlehem 
2:12, their return by another way to their place of origin. Both triads, 
therefore, are structured by a journey, an arrival, and a departure. 

The triple beat permeating Matthew 1-2 is also audible in the three 
similarly constructed Joseph stories, the threefold obedience of 1:24-25 
(napelaßev, oux eYtvmaxev, exaleaev), and the three pairs of solemn verbs 
and participles in the climactic adoration of 2:11. Thus, the regulär and 
multiform recurrence of triads produces an organic rhythm that blends the 
two chapters. 


1 Thirty-eight instances are enumerated by A. Plummer, An Exegetioal 
Commentary on the Gospel aooording to S, Matthew (London, 1909) xix-xxi. 
See also Johnson, Bihlioal Genealogies , 212-213. Unconvincing is J. Ra- 
cette, "L'evangile de l'enfance selon saint Matthieu," SoE 9 (1957) 77-82. 
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3) The Immediate ■ Context: Matthew 1:1-4:17 

Because John the Baptist bursts upon the scene in 3:1 after a vague 

time reference (compare Exodus 2:11), it is all too easy to presume that 

the two opening chapters constitute a free-standing section of the Gospel. 

Such a conclusion is premature. Although no overall plan in Matthew can be 

proposed as highly probable, it is undeniable that there is a deliberate 

alternation of narrative and discourse. The first four chapters are quite 

clearly the presentation in story form of the origins of the person and 

ministry of Jesus the Christ. The ministry proper is summed up in 4:17, 

and begins in the following verse. Therefore, Matthew 1:1-4:17 should be 

considered a unit, and is increasingly being recognized as such. 

This passage is also remarkable for its emphasis on the activity of the 

Holy Spirit (1:18, 20; 3:11, 16; 4:1), and the unparalleled series of six 

prophetic quotations with geographical Interest (2:6, 15, 18, 23; 3:3; 

4:15). Finally, the inclusion between 2:22-3:3 and 4:12-17 is unmistakable. 

There is the word for word repetition of axoucras 6e . . . avex^PDcrev 

(Ta pepn Ths) raAtAatav (TolXlXollolq) . . . eASaiv xaT(j)Knaev in 2:22-23 and 

4:12-13. Nazareth and the fulfilment formula are also found in each; and 

the kerygma of Jesus in 4:17 is exactly the same as that of the Baptist in 

3:2. Therefore, Matthew 1:1-4:17 acquires an evident cohesion from its 

narrative mode, literary structure, and what may be called its christo- 
2 

phanic content. 


1 This point is strongly argued by Kingsbury ( Matthew: Structure y 11-17), 
who cites E. Krentz, "The Extent of Matthew 1 2 s Prologue," JBL 83 (1964) 
409-414. Others who favour this view include J. M. Gibbs, "Mark 1,1-15, 
Matthew 1,1-4,16, Luke 1,1-4,30, and John 1,1-51. The Gospel Prologues 
and their Function," SE VI (Berlin, 1973) 154-188, 160-165, 178-181; 
Radermakers, Matthteu , 20-21, 48; Schweizer, Matthäus , 6, "Das Werden 
Jesu"; L. Ramaroson, "La structure du premier evangile," ScEs 26 (1974) 
69-112, 76-83 (Mt 1:1-4:11 is a double prologue); Ellis, Mind and Mes¬ 
sage , 12; Sabourin, Matteo , 51-56. 

2 A comparison of the opening passages of the four Gospels has led some to 
suggest that they follow the same basic plan, e.g., 0. J. F. Seitz, 
"Gospel Prologues: A Common Pattern?," JBL 83 (1964) 262-268; Gibbs, 

"The Gospel Prologues," esp. p. 164. This is not at all likely. Given 
the Jewish and historical matrix of Jesus, the Gospels are almost com- 
pelled to begin with references to the fulfilment of Scripture, the acti¬ 
vity of the Spirit, the divine sonship of the Christ, and John his pre- 
cursor. What does deserve further examination is the presence of the 
cross and vindication of the Messiah from the very outset. This is the 
subject of the following sub-section. 
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4) The Correspondenae between Matthew 1-2 and Matthew 26-28 

Supporters of a chiastic or concentric structure of the First Gospel 
search for parallels between the opening and closing chapters.^ - If Matthew 
intended such a correspondence between chapters 1-2 and 26-28, it is 
reasonable to expect contacts in vocabulary. For the sake of clarity, the 
two opening chapters may be compared first with the Passion (Matthew 26-27) 
and then with the final chapter 28. 

a. Matthew 1-2 in Relation to 26-27 

Possible contacts may be grouped under the headings: christology, 

geography, and other themes. The phrase in the genealogy, "Jesus who is 

called (the) Christ" (1:16) recurs only in the mouth of Pilate in 27:17 and 

22. Just as in 2:4 the pagan appellation "King of the Jews" (used by the 

magi in 2:2) was replaced by the Jewish "Christ", so in the Passion the 

Jerusalem leaders taunt the "Christ" and the "King of Israel" in 26:68 M and 
2 

27:42. The divine sonship of Jesus is expressed indirectly in 1:22-23 and 


1 Some merely connect Mt 1-2 and 28, e.g., Paul, L'ivang'Lle de l'Enfanoe , 
91-92, 149-150, 166-167, 174; B. J. Malina, "The Literary Structure and 
Form of Matt, xxviii.16-20," NTS 17 (1970/71) 87-103, 99-101; Frankemölle, 
Jahwebund , 321-325. Others extend the association to Mt 26-28, viz., 

H. B. Green, "The Structure of St. Matthew*s Gospel," SE IV (Berlin, 
1968)47-59, 57-58. Many find parallels between Mt 1-4 and 26-28, inclu- 
ding, Fenton, Matthew , 16; C. H. Lohr, "Oral Techniques in the Gospel of 
Matthew," CBQ 23 (1961) 403-435, 410, 413, 427-428; Ellis, Mind and Mes¬ 
sage , 12-13; J. Murphy-0*Connor, "The Structure of Matthew XIV-XVII," 

RB 82 (1975) 360-384, 370 n. 33. Many of these studies rely more on sub- 
jective analogies of content than on vocabulary parallels. Granted Mat¬ 
thew* s love of repetition (graphically presented by Barr, "Drama of Mat- 
thew*s Gospel," 354-355), similarities are to be expected between any 
lengthy portions of his Gospel; cf. B. Przybylski ("The Role of Mt 3:13- 
4:11 in the Structure and Theology of the Gospel of Matthew," BTB 4 
C19743 222-235): "The first temptation foreshadows the two feeding narra¬ 
tives; the second temptation and baptism foreshadow the transfiguration 
event; the third temptation foreshadows the conclusion of the Gospel 
(i.e. Mt 28:16-20)" (p. 225). 

2 All three Synoptics show Jesus accused of claiming to be the Christ and 
the Son of God. On the cross he is taunted as the Christ, according to 
Mk and Lk. But Mt, true to his interests (1:22-23; 2:15; 14:33; 16:16 - 
all M) , has him mocked as the Son of God in 27:39 and 43 (both Af) . It is 
probably respect for the paradosis , as well as his prophetic understan- 
ding of the King Messiah, which prompts him to insert "Christ** into the 
earlier mocking immediately after the Jewish hearing - 26:68Af. 

Both titles imply "Son of David,*' which does not feature overtly in Mt 
26-28. But it is to the fore in 21:9, 15-16 at Jesus' entry into Jerusa¬ 
lem, a scene reminiscent of Mt 2 and portending the Passion. 
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2:15, and explicitly in 14:33 M and 16:16M. In Matthew alone is this son- 
ship turned into a source of raillery in 27:39 and 43. Thus, three titles 
of Jesus in Matthew 1-2 are used again by the evangelist in 26-27 to show 
his rejection by "the chief priests, with the scribes and elders." 1 With 
"King of the Jews/Israel" he shares the Synoptic tradition, but he adds 
special emphasis to "Christ" and "Son (of God)." It is probable, therefore 
that in the opening chapters Matthew deliberately anticipates the rejection 
in chapters 26-27 of the Christ, the (Davidic) King and Son of God. 

In Matthew 2 Jerusalem sought to kill the Christ, and he found refuge 
in Galilee, and became a Nazarene. In Matthew 27 Jerusalem succeeds in 
killing him, and he goes before the disciples into Galilee as he had said 
he would (26:32; 28:7). There they see him in triumph, 28:10, 16-17. His 
home town of Nazareth, and the soubriquet "Nazarene" he received from it in 
2:23, recur only during the Jerusalem confrontation and Passion (21:11; 

‘26:69 vl and 71). (Matthew 4:13 has Ncxtapa, not Na£ape$) . Like the titles, 
the pattern of the placenames marks the opening and closing chapters. 

There are other possible parallels between'the beginning and ending of 
the Gospel which cannot be reduced to a single category. The ölmcxlos and 
Max’ovap of the dream of Pilate’s wife about the just man (27:19) furnish a 
reminiscence of 1:19-20, but the content of each scene is quite different. 


1 The occurrence of this trio in 27:41 is a significant witness to Mat¬ 
thew 1 s respect for the will of God and the word of Jesus. His own phrase 
for the Jerusalem authorities is, "the chief priests and elders (of the 
people)," e.g., 21:23; 26:3, 47; 27:1, 3, 12, 20; 28:11-12 - all redac- 
tional. Mt has the mind and method of a scribe, and exonerates them 
whenever he can; cf. Kingsbury, "Parables, 126 (with references in n. 149); 

Goulder, Midrash and Lection , 13-15. Why does he here (unlike Mk or Lk) 

portray the scribes as abusing the crucified Christ? The obvious answer 
is that he is faithful to the sole other reference to the trio in his 
Gospel - 16:21. This is the first prediction of the Passion, which is 
embedded in the common Synoptic tradition: "From that time Jesus (Christ) 
began to show his disciples that he must (6eu) go to Jerusalem and suffer 

many things from the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed". 

(The same three classes appear in Mk 8:31 and Lk 9:22). The ever obe¬ 
dient Matthew takes to heart that the divine plan (6eC) must be carried 
out on Calvary, and must be shown to be fulfilled. Therefore, he, and he 
. alone, expressly States in 27:41 that Jesus suffered many things from 
"the chief priests, with the scribes and elders." The deliberate cor- 
respondence of 27:41 to 16:21 is a discreet sign of his pervading sense 
of utter Submission to the word of God, and of Jesus. Confirmation of 
the importance of 16:21 is found in the use of oiitö xoxe (elsewhere only 
in 4:17 and 26:16), and’ of Jesus Xpuaxds (with Nestle; cf. p. 99, n. 1). 
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The saving from sins effected by Jesus according to 1:21 and 26:68 M seems 
to be a deliberate echo, given the evangelist*s care to deny the remitting 
effect of John*s baptism in 3:2. All versions of the Septuagint Jeremiah 
38:15 have ulol, but Matthew*s application of it in 2:18 to the slaughtered 
infants of Bethlehem has x^xvot. Whether or not this is a redactional 
alteration, it seems to be a designate counterpart to 27:25, "His blood be 
on us and on our xexvot." The tragedy of unbelief affects many in Israel. 
This hostility is also conveyed by the "chief priests and scribes" who are 
convoked by Herod in 2:4, and are found again as enemies of Jesus in pas- 
sages which imply the need of rightly understanding the scriptures (20:18 
Cef. 16:23 as a comment on 16:213; 21:15-16). This malevolent convocation 
(auverym) in 2:4 is conveyed by a verb found twice as often in Matthew (24x) 
as in Mark (5x) and Luke (6x) combined. In Matthew 3-25 the verb is em- 
ployed with a variety of implications, but in 26-28 it again has a univo- 
cally sinister meaning in the redactional verses 26:3 and 67; 27:62; 28:12 
(all referring, as in 2:4, to the Jerusalem leaders); 27:17 (authorities 
and people); 27:27 (Pilate*s cohort). The similarities between Matthew 1-2 
and 26-27 adduced in this paragraph add up to the common theme of the 
atoning martyrdom of the righteous (Davidic) King by unbelieving Jerusalem. 

Other contacts in vocabulary between these sections of the First Gospel 

are instances of the normal redactional repetition of favourite terms, 

2 

which lend the work consistency and character. There may be a certain 
quiet irony about the use of nyeymv of the Christ in 2:6 and later seven 
times for Pilate in 27-28; and also of in 1:21 and 27:40, 42, 49, as 

well as of cyitoiLSü) in 2:16 and 27:29, 39, 41, since in the opening chapters 
these two words express the success of the Christ, but in chapter 27 his 
rejection. Some frequent terms of Matthew 1-2 are either wholly lacking or 
without significance in 26-28, e.g., eyepdeCs, IpXoyotL, xotAem, napaXayßdva), 
<paLVü), XP^uaTtCm. 


1 Goulder, (Midrash and Leotion 9 240 n. 40) misses the theological point. 
But see Green, "Structure of Mt," 57-58; Rothfuchs, Erfüllung8zitäte, 
64-65. Note also Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 254-256 and 300. 

See further on p. 138. 

2 For example, Snxdrn in 2:13, 20 and thrice in 26-28; Xeyoyevos in 1:16 
and 2:23 and eight times in 26-27; dvaxmpdü) which occurs four times in 
Mt 2 and in 27:5; a<po6poi in 2:10 and in 26:22 and 27:54. 
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b. Matthew 1-2 in Relation to 28 

There is certainly a striking structural parallel between the inter- 

weaving of the three Joseph, child, and mother stories with the two Herod 

stories (2:1-12 and 16-18) in 1:18-2:23, and the five scenes of the burial 

and resurrection narrative, which are arranged chiastically with the help 

of the two pericopes about the guard on the tomb, in 27:57-28:20.^ Each of 

these passages framing the Gospel is concerned with the effects of the 

Messiah on his disciples and on his enemies - at his birth in Bethlehem and 

2 

at his birth from the Jerusalem tomb. Each narrative shows the Judean 
authorities* blindness to the will of God. This will is expressed by 
scripture in 2:5-6, and by Jesus* Interpretation of scripture (the sign of 
Jonah) in 27:62-64. Only his disciples could understand that "he has 

3 

risen, as he said" (28:6). 

There are at least two other significant Connections between the final 
chapter and Matthew 1-2. The presence of Jesus to his disciples in 28:20 
recalls the Emmanuel, the saving presence of God in Jesus, of 1:23. The 
angel of the Lord and the instruction to go to Galilee are found in 2:19, 

22 and in 28:2, 7, 10, 17. However, the angel is now decked in apocalyptic 
garb, and no longer appears in a dream. Another constellation of words 
speaks of the going before (whether of the star or of Jesus), and of the 
worship and joy of believers (whether in Bethlehem or Galilee) who behold 
Jesus: npodym, icpoaKUveoa, x a P& peyriXTi» uödvxes.^ The recurrence of these 


1 The comparison between these opening and closing sections is well deve- 
loped by Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 173-176. The chiastic divi- 
sions are: 1:18-25 / 2:1-12 / 2:13-15 / 2:16-18 / 2:19-23; and 27:57-61 / 
27:62-66 / 28:1-10 / 28:11-15 / 28:16-20. See also p. 130 with n. 3. 

2 Mt 28:15 is the sole occasion that the evangelist himself speaks of the 
’Iouöollol. Very possibly the term should be understood in its most lite¬ 
ral sense as "the Judeans." See also M. Lowe, "Who Were the I0YAAI0I?," 
NovT 18 (1976) 101-130, e.g. pp. 118-119. 

3 Further in C. H. Giblin, "Structural and Thematic Correlations in the 
Matthean Burial-Resurrection Narrative (Matt, xxvii.57-xxviii.20)," NTS 
21 (1974/75) 406-420, esp. pp. 406-408, 414-420. 

4 Many of the verbal parallels between Mt 1-2 and 28 are noticed by 
Frankemölle, Jahwebund , 322-333. He adds the "vielleicht überraschende 
Erklärung der triadischen Taufformel" of 28:19b that it makes explicit 
the activity of the xüpuos = Seds and Holy Spirit concerning the birth of 
the Son in 1:16, 18, 20, 22, 23. He points to the interaction of the 
same three at the baptism of Jesus in 3:13-17. This correlation is 
surely intended by the evangelist. Cf. pp. 222 with n. 3, 223 n. 2. 
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words seems to have no deeper meaning than that of being a characteristlc 
expression of the joyful homage of the disciples who recognize Jesus as the 
Christ. This galaxy of words may be compared to the other Mattheanisms 
found, for instance, in 28:9-14: icpoaxuve'ü), d6eAq>o's, auvdyw, vuxtös (cf. 
2:14), This cluster shows the mind and hand of Matthew, without 

being endowed with any esoteric message. 

Conolusion . - The verbal coincidences between Matthew 1-2 and 26-28 

are very numerous. But some are fortuitous (e.g., upocxya), vuxtos* CnTew), 
or the normal recurrence of the writer*s favourite words. The correspon- 
dences that stand up to examination as designate concern the identity of 
Jesus as Christ the Davidic King and Son of God; his rejection by official 
Jewry contrasting with his obedient acceptance by disciples; Jerusalem*s 
unmessianic Interpretation of scripture; the role of Jesus as redeemer from 
sin; and the unexpected, universal, "Galilean" origin and scope of messia- 
nic Israel. There are also contacts other than verbal, such as the stress 
on conformity to the commands of the angel or of Jesus, and on the fruition 
of the old economy. But these latter are by no means confined to the two 
passages under consideration. 

These observations show that it would be an exaggeration to classify 
Matthew 26-28 as a great inclusion rounding off the Gospel by a systematic 
re-reading or fresh application of the two initial chapters. Neither is 
Matthew 1-2 a retrojection of 26-28. The evangelist*s sense of composing a 
coherent whole is indicated by the frame words genesis and sunteleia (1:1 
and 28:20). But that does not signify that he intended his first two chap¬ 
ters as an allegory, or even a detailed foreshadowing, of the paschal 
mystery. 

B. THE FUNCTION OF THE GOSPEL OF THE ORIGINS: MATTHEW 1-2 

A practical way of defining the function of Matthew 1-2 is to find a 
suitable title for this passage. These chapters are often called the 
*'Birth Narrative,** or the **Infancy Narrative.*' This title suggests an 
interest in the life of Jesus as an unfolding story. Such an understanding 
of the Gospel, is not illegitimste, but it has the inconvenience of stress- 
ing birth and early years as an event or state, an emphasis absent from 
Matthew. He has only an aside on the birth in 1:25b and 2:1, and does not 
deal with the childhood at all. The messianic significance predominates. 
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A glance at the apocrypha about Jesus* early years suffices to show by con- 
trast that the birth and childhood of Jesus had little interest for the 
evangelists in comparison with the questions of his origins, authority, and 
destiny. 

Another common heading is "Infancy Gospel." This tones down the bio- 
graphical interest of "Infancy Narrative" by bringing into focus the reli- 
gious message, the "Gospel. 1 2 ' It is only since the rise of documentary and 
source criticism that such a division as Infancy Gospel could be identified, 
The first two chapters of Matthew and Luke came to be seen as using special 
sources. However, the word "Gospel" brings out what these passages have in 
common with the rest of the work. 

Undoubtedly this title is more apt than the preceding one. But it does 

not overcome the main defect of Infancy Narrative, namely, the false impli- 

cation that the early years of Jesus are presented with a peculiar doctri- 

nal content. It is rather the Davidic and divine origins of the child 

which are explored. Secondly, Jesus is situated in relation to the old 

economy by Matthew's genealogy, the quotations from the prophets, and 

reminiscences of David and Moses. Jesus is viewed as the Christ, not in 

relation to psychology or socio-economic milieu, but in the light of the 

divine consistency and approval. A final objection is one which applies 

with equal force to the next suggested title. It is, that the content and 

literary techniques of Matthew 1-2 accord so well with those of the rest of 

the Gospel, that it is not possible to set them completely apart under a 
2 

separate rubric. 


1 W. Knorzer (Wir haben seinen Stern gesehen . Verkündigung der Gehurt 
Christi nach Lukas und Matthäus CWerkhefte zur Bibelarbeit, 11; Stuttgart: 
KBW, 19671) calls Kindheitsgeschichte "missverständlich" (p. 9), and 
"irreführend" (p. 202). 

2 J. L. McKenzie ("Infancy Gospels," Dictionary of the Bihle [Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 19651 387-388) considers that the composition of Mt 1-2 is the 
same in principle as that of the rest of the Gospel, and that these chap¬ 
ters "are intended to present the real Jesus as he was known by the 
Church, and differ from the rest of the Gospels only in that the material 
which was available was more scanty." Compare Schürmann, Lukas , 11, 20; 
Le Deaut, "A propos," 408 n. 7; Bonnard, Matthieu , 13-14; B. Vawter, This 
Man Jesus . An Essay Towards a New Testament Christology (New York: 
Doubleday, 1973) 183-184; Sabourin, Matteo , 56. A. Paul, who wrote, 
"l'apellation fvangile de l'enfance est forcee et peu adequate" (L'Svan- 
gile de l f Enfance t 174), later proposed "Evangiles de la naissance" 
("Bulletin de litterature intertestamentaire," RSR 64 C19761 555). 
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A designation of the opening chapters of Matthew and Luke which is 
becoming more current is one which, unlike the two titles just considered, 
is not based on form criticism and special content and source.' The chap¬ 
ters are referred to as the '’Prologue" to each Gospel. The term reflects 
the approach of redaction criticism, which concentrates on the author's 
purpose, outlook, and peculiarities of expression. It, too, has serious 
limitations. The analogy with the beginnings of Old Testament books sug- 
gests that only the first verse or verses of the Synoptics should be con¬ 
sidered as introductory. Despite the many similarities between Matthew 
1-2 and the remainder of the work, the heading "Prologue," in its meaning 
of systematic summary and preview of a book's main themes, is not appro- 
priate. These chapters lack allusion to the preaching and healing, which 
are so important in the public ministry that occupies more than half of 
Matthew. The community of disciples and the resurrection are beneath the 
surface of Matthew 1-2, yet they play no insignificant role in the rest of 
the work. However, the most serious defect of the description "Prologue" 
is the palpable fact that the life of Christ begins and progresses in these 
two chapters. There is a real beginning, not a static preview or theologi- 
cal synthesis. Matthew*s notations of time and place insert the infant 
Jesus into history. The frequency of the fulfilment formula quotations 
indicates that the divine plan is already being put into effect. 

The importance of the theological message, compared to the historical 
"data," is certainly great in Matthew 1-2; but it is also considerable in 
3-28. A general narrative, even "historical," Intention exists in Matthew 
3-28, and is therefore to be expected in the opening chapters. Conse- 
quently, the pair of initial chapters is rightly termed the Start of the 
action.^ It is the beginning of the story, and as such forms the premise 


1 "L*inizio della vicenda" according to G. Danieli, "Matteo 1-2 e 
l*intenzione di narrare fatti accaduti," RivB 16 (1968) 1877199, 192. 

Mt 1-2 belongs to the "‘Geschichte Jesu Christi* . . . Die Antwort auf 
die Fragen, wer Jesus ist und woher er kommt, bildet ein Teil des Evan¬ 
geliums, nicht dessen blossen Vorspann*' (Neilessen, Das Kind, 24). 

That history, the execution of God's plan, begins in Mt 2 is deduced 
from the unwonted frequency of fulfilment formula quotations therein by 
Rothfuchs, Erfüllungszitate , 101. Radermakers ( Matthieu y 20) calls these 
chapters, "Prelude et premiere etape." H. B. Green is categoric that 
Mt 1-2 "is no mere prologue to the gospel, but an integral part of it" 
{Matthew , 49). Note also the close association of Mt 1-2 with 3-4, which 
was outlined on p. 103. 
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for the subsequent narrative. The unbroken series of quotations marks the 
continuity. The migration of Joseph with the child and its mother to Naza¬ 
reth is explained by means of a quotation (2:23). The two other major 
changes of residence are provided with a similar commentary: the settlement 
in Capernaum (4:12-16), and the entry into Jerusalem (21:2-5). 

In so far as Matthew*s opening chapters anticipate the career of the 
Christ, they do so because they are gospel material, rather than because 
their author set out to preface his work by a systematic prospectus. To 
re-apply an Image of C. H. Lohr, every sizable passage of the gospel narra¬ 
tive resembles a window pane, which both frames the scene at present con- 
templated, and at the same time reflects the features of the whole Christ, 

2 

who, so to speak, "looks over the shoulder of the evangelist" as he writes. 
In conclusion, the designation Prologue is sufficiently grounded in the 
synthetic nature of gospel material to gain plausibility. It is easily 
comprehensible to the modern reader. But it is misleading in so far as it 
introduces too sharp a caesura between the two opening chapters and their 
sequel, and attributes an abstract intention to the evangelists of antici- 
pating their whole work. This intention has not been verified for them, 
and has no strict equivalent in the Old Testament. 

A fourth title, current among German-speaking scholars, is Vor¬ 
geschichte. Presumably the implication is, that these chapters incorporate 
episodes from a period preceding the encounter of Jesus with John the Bap¬ 
tist. This is the first event shared by the four Gospels, and is prominent 
in the kerygma. If this is its exact connotation, it is a serviceable, 
neutral title. Unfortunately, Vorgeschichte has no exact English or 
Romance equivalent. The literal translation, "prehistory,** is either too 
technical and limited, or too vague. For students of ancient cultures, 
prehistory means the period before the survival of documentary evidence. 

An adequate English rendering would have to be a paraphrase, such as "the 
pre-baptism narrative cycle." This is cumbersome, but it does not pre- 
judge the chapters* function, as does Prologue; nor does it give the wrong 


1 See Danieli, "L*influsso reciproco," esp. p. 208: "Mt 1-2 vuol essere 
anche un inizio y vuol collegarsi con il restante vangelo sinottico come 
una sua premessa." He deals with the relation between Mt 1-2 and 3-28 on 
pp. 178-179, 184, 205, 209. 

2 "Oral Techniques," 416. 
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temporal emphasis of Infancy Narrative, or even Infancy Gospel. The term 
"narrative" of the pre-baptism cycle indicates the absence of words of 
Jesus. "Cycle" conveys the structural and temporal cohesion, and homoge- 
neity of substance, which stamp these chapters as a redactional unit. 

A closely argued objection to calling Matthew 1-2 a Vorgeschichte has 
been elaborated by Krister Stendahl.^ He believes that Matthew*s concerns 
are those of the first chapter of John: an apologia for the titles and 
Nazareth origin of Jesus. How can he be Son of David (Matthew 1), and yet 
come from Nazareth (Matthew 2)? He understands these chapters as presen- 
ting an abstract, static, scriptural thesis. Only with Matthew 3:1 does 
the account of the events begin. Consequently, there is no story element 
to merit the name (Vor-)geschichte. 

On the contrary, Stendahl overlooks several aspects of these chapters 
which stamp them as narrative. Although he realizes that the "christo- 
logical geography" continues past chapter 2, he fails to draw the conclu- 
sion that at least this chapter is the Start of the gospel story. Again, 
his contention that Matthew 2 is structured by an itinerary from Bethlehem, 
via Egypt, Ramah, and Judea, to Nazareth, is only part of the truth. The 
name of Herod appears throughout: 2:1, 3, 7, 12, 13, 16, 19, 22. He 
features at the beginning of each episode (verses 1, 13, 16, 19), three 
times as in some way its motive (verses 13, 16, 19). This factor alone 
provides a story element in Matthew 2. Lastly, the common tradition under- 
lying the first two chapters of Matthew and Luke includes a train of 
events: the Virgin Mary, before she went to live with her betrothed, Joseph 
the Davidid, conceived a son by a holy spirit; after they had lived 
together, she bore a son at Bethlehem during the reign of King Herod; and 
afterwards all three left Judea and settled in Nazareth. It is true that 


1 Stendahl*s "Quis et Unde?" is probably the most seminal study of its 
length on Mt 1-2. In his 1967 Preface to The School of St. Matthew he 
defends his views, particularly against G. Strecker (pp. viii-ix). 
Stendahl interprets these chapters as a literary Kreation furnishing an 
apologetic interpretation of Christ*s Name ("Quis?" in Mt 1) and Locale 
("Unde?" in Mt 2). Brief critiques of his position are found in 
Trilling, Das wahre Israel , 94 n. 114; Neilessen, Das Kind , 47; and, 
implicitly, in Rothfuchs, Erfüllungszitate , 61, 63. A. Paul (L'Svangile 
de l r Enfance 9 172, cf. pp. 47, 94-96) expands his questions into "Qui est 
Jesus et Comment est-il venu au monde (ch. 1)? D r Ou vient-il et Quand 
est-il ne (ch. 2)?** (But on pp. 146-147 he extends "Qui?" to the 
triptych 1:1-25; 2:13-15; 2:19-231). Cf. Brown, Messiah , 53. 
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most of the overlapping material contains bare facts - names, times, 
places - rather than an account of events. But a story element is implied 
at least by the conception from a holy spirit of the Davidic Christ, by the 
relationship of Mary and Joseph, and by the journey from Judea to Nazareth. 
Therefore, Matthew 1-2 presents more than a thesis to be defended, or a 
theologoumenon to be explained. It recounts a series of events which 
(whatever their empiric factuality) consummates one process, the old eco- 
nomy, and thereby initiates the good news. 

Conclusion . - Infancy Narrative or Gospel, and Prologue, have been 

found inadequate or misleading titles for Matthew 1-2. Vorgeschichte needs 
a paraphrase in English, such as, "pre-baptism narrative cycle." "Quis et 
Unde?" has been adjudged restrictive. A. Schlatter^ has suggested: "God's 
Activity at the Birth of Jesus." This is apt in that the genealogy, con¬ 
ception, angel, and quotations manifest God at work. But the word "Birth" 

narrows the perspective unduly. "The Appearance (or, Coming) of the 

2 

Christ" is certainly adequate, but rather vague. Probably this type of 
redaction criticism approach will evolve a satisfactory title. At present, 
either "Pre-Baptism (Narrative) Cycle" or "The Gospel of the Origins of 
Jesus Christ" is acceptable. The latter both connects Matthew 1-2 with the 
dramatic history of Jesus the Messiah ("Gospel"), and points up its 
characteristic subject matter in a comprehensive way ("Origins"). Origins 
recalls Geneseis : the Old Testament genealogy and quotations, genesis from 
the Spirit, the origin of the Son from the Lord, his engrafting into the 
dynasty of David, and his Nazareth roots. 


1 In Der Evangelist Matthäus . Seine Sprache 3 sein Ziel> seine Selbstän¬ 
digkeit (Stuttgart: Calwer, 1929; repr. 1963) 1: "Gottes Werk bei der 
Geburt Jesu." 

2 Cf. Grundmann, Matthäus , 59: "Das Werden des Christus"; Schweizer, 
Matthäus , 6: "Das Werden Jesu 1,1-4,16"; Green, Matthew , 49: "The Origins 
of the Christ." Nellessen ( Das Kind , 25) selects "Einführung" as a title 
for Mt 1-2, "Introduction" is satisfactory, provided that it is held in 
mind that intro-dnofLoxx implies participation, and Initiation into an 
action. An introduction is all of a piece with what it introduces (the 
Gospel), and does not stand apart from it like a pro-logue. It is the 
premise and beginning of the whole. 
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III 


THE MESSAGE OF MATTHEW 1-2: 

ROYAL COVENANT CHRI ST O L 0 G Y 


CHAPTER 6 

THE SUBJECTIVE DIMENSION: THE CHRIST WITH US 


Neither in Matthew 1-2 nor in the rest of the New Testament~is there a 
division between objective and subjective christology - between Christ in 
himself and Christ for us. Soteriology also infuses the christology of the 
Fathers and later theologians. For example, Thomas Aquinas is so steeped 
in this tradition that the Pars Tertia of his Summa Theologiae deals "de 
ipso omnium Salvatore ac beneficiis eius," and embraces the incarnation, 
the grace and life of the Saviour, the sacraments, and human destiny. The 
subsequent artificial division of dogmatic treatises into those concerning 
Christ and those expounding the Redemption has been abandoned by recent 
scholars.^ In various ways they try to involve man in their attempts to 


1 E.g., the influential works by D. M. Baillie, God Was In Christ . An 
Essay on Incarnation and Atonement (London: Faber and Faber, 1956); W. 
Pannenberg, Jesus: God and Man (London, 1968), who writes, "Almost all 
Christological conceptions have had soteriological motifs. Changes in 
the soteriological interest, in man's understanding of salvation, explain f 
at least in part, the different forms Christology has taken at different 
times" (p. 39). See further the comments on recent christology of G. 
0*Collins, "Theological Trends: Jesus in Current Theology II," The Way 
17 (1977) 51-64. It is noteworthy that scripturally based works on 
christology take account of the redemption and the implications for man, 
e.g., B. Vawter, This Man Jesus , 71-81, etc.; Ch. Duquoc, Christologie , 
essai dogmatique II. Le Messie (Paris: Cerf, 1972) 171-280; C. F. D. 
Moule, The Origin of Christology (Cambridge, 1977) 107-126. M. Hengel 
Son of God , 92) observes that "New Testament christology . . . develops 
in an indissoluble dialectic between God's saving activity and man's 
answer." 


11h 
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understand, to appropriate, Christ. Among the approaches and models em- 
ployed are: the Mystical Body (Emile Mersch); man as symbol, cipher, and 
"grammar" of God (Karl Rahner); the experience of history which, so to 
speak, creates a Christ-shaped space (Jürgen Moltmann and Wolfhart Pannen¬ 
berg) ; the world as symbiosis and process (Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, 
Ansfried Hulsbosch, and Norman Pittenger); the sacramental principle 
(Edward Schillebeeckx); and the principle of incarnation - understood in an 
economico-political sense (Johannes B. Metz and Gustavo Gutierrez), or in a 
historico-anthroplogical way (John A. T. Robinson and Hans Küng), or in a 
historico-philosophical manner (Dietrich Wiederkehr and Walter Kasper). 

Thus the New Testament witness to Christ being - like God - "personal but 
more than individual" (C. F. D. Moule), reverberates in twentieth Century 
dogmatics. 

If a tag must be found to describe this very traditional and holistic 
christology, it might be termed "participatory christology," meaning that 
man and his salvation, and his response in faith and love, must enter into 
the scheme. Perhaps the verse of scripture which expresses this approach 
in the most programmatic fashion is First John 2:3, "By this we may be sure 
that we know him, if we keep his commandments." The Gospel setting of Mat¬ 
thew^ christology is a narrative which introduces us to Jesus The Christ 
in the weh of relationships which were his life - his relation to his 
Father, to the Spirit and the spirits, to the people of the promises, to 
Jerusalem and Galilee, to Jew and Gentile, to Opponent and disciple. Quite 
simply, the response to Jesus is an integral element of Matthean, not to 
say of all New Testament, christology. And it was in no wise different in 
the old dispensation, since, in practice, Yahweh could not be divorced from 
his covenant-love and the covenanted people it shaped: "I am the Lord your 
God"; "I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob" 
(Matthew 22:32). Participatory christology is covenant christology. 


1 As L. S. Thornton ( The Dominion of Christ , 58-59) eloquently says, in 
the historical drama of revelation, whose author is God, "Jesus is not 
simply the principal actor; he is the whole action in which each of the 
actors in turn plays his part." Compare P. Beauchamp, "Jesus-Christ 
n'est pas seul. L'accomplissement des Ecritures dans la Croix," RSR 65 
(1977) 243-278, e.g., "Jesus est connu comme Christ et comme Fils par le 
don que lui confere le Pere, de s'agreger un peuple. Jesus est connu 
dans son peuple" (p. 243); cf. p. 270, and his application of his thesis 
to Mt 2:18 on pp. 273-274. See also pp. 135, 138, 192-193, 243-244. 
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For the sake of logical exposition, Matthew's narrative theology is 
here crudely separated into the more "subjective" communitarian element in 
Chapter 6; and the more "objective" grace or identity of Christ element in 
Chapter 7.^ There is no intention of murdering to dissect, but of distin- 
guishing in order to relish the richness of the living reality. 

A. MATTHEW 1:1-17 - THE KERYGMA OF THE GENEALOGY 

These seventeen verses are a prose poem, which echoes much of what the 

Magnificat and Benedictus say in poetic mode. The name "Jesus (the) 

Christ" has become such a commonplace that it is well to remember that it 

is found but seven times in the Synoptics, and six of these instances are 

in Matthew. In the fourteen cases in Acts the combination is associated 

with the resurrection, baptism, faith, and miracles. "Jesus Christ," 

therefore, is no cliche, but an embodiment of the faith of the Early 
2 

Church. The threefold fourteen chimes in with Matthew*s predilection for 


1 Dispassionate objectivity has become a precarious notion in twentieth 
Century theories of knowledge. That the interests and values of the 
knower partially determine his perception is admitted variously by such 
philosophers as Joseph Marechal, Michael Polanyi, Hans-Georg Gadamer, and 
Bernard J. F. Lonergan. This association of truth with relationship, 
commitment, and response, resembles the attitude of the Bible. Such an 
understanding bypasses the badly posed question whether New Testament 
christology is functional or ontological. It is both, and necessarily so; 
cf. W. Kasper, Jesus the Christ (London/New York, 1976) 164-168, and 

also pp. 110-111. See also above p. 81 n. 1. 

A systematic theologian like Karl Rahner tries to refashion ontology so 
that it can integrate the "subjective" and functional. His principle is, 
that being ("ontic") and consciousness ("onto-logical") are at root iden- 
tical. See his "The Theology of the Symbol," in Theological Investi- 
gations IV (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1966) 221-252, esp. pp. 228- 
234, 244-245; "Jesus Christ" in Sacramentum Mundi . An Encyclopedia of 
Theology 3 (eds. K. Rahner, J. Alfaro, etc.; London: Bums & Oates, 1969) 
174-209, at pp. 199-200. Leonardo Boff's Jäsus-Christ literateur . Essai 
de Christologie critique (Paris: Cerf, 1974) may not have the solidity of 
Louis Bouyer's Le Fils Stemel (Paris: Cerf, 1973), but its variety of 
approaches (e.g., Ch. X-XIII) recalls the covenant christology of the 
original Gospel setting. 

2 Cf. Pascual Calvo, "Genealogia," 119. Apparently Mt 1:18-25 is an expo¬ 
sition (midrash) of the name "Jesus" (w. 18, 21, 23) and the title 
"Christ" (w. 20b, 24-25), showing how they radiate the child with the 
twin light of Son of David and of God. The essence of the Messiah is 
Condensed into "Jesus Christ" (1:1, 16, 18), and his rejection rightly 
hinges around these words - 16:21; 27:17, 22 (and see n. 1 on p. 99). 

A dependence of Mt 1 on Mk 1:1 is wholly unproven (against Johnson, 
Biblical Genealogies , 225; Green, Matthew , 52). 
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numerical arrangement.^ Since some supplementary phrases in the Old Testa¬ 
ment sources of the genealogy are omitted (contrast 1 Chronicles 2:10 and 
Matthew 1:4), it is reasonable to assume that the nine additions made to 
the list of names are of special import. 

The first four additions give equilibrium to the initial series of ge- 
nerations, since they are in the third and fourth positions from its begin- 
ning and end: verses 2c, Judah*s brothers; 3a, Tamar; 5a, Rahab; 5b, Ruth. 
The brothers and Tamar are found in Chronicles; but Rahab is nowhere men- 
tioned as an ancestress of David, and Ruth is found only in Ruth 4:13. Yet 

it should not be overlooked that not one of these four Supplements tallies 

2 

exactly with Chronicles or Ruth 4:18-22. 

The twin expansions, "Judah and his brothers . . . Jechoniah and his 
brothers" (1:2 and 11), highlight a word which is significant for the evan- 
gelist. At the two periods of persecution and diaspora (Egypt in 1:2 and 

3 

Babylon in 1:11) the corporate unity of Israel - "brothers" - is recalled. 
The same term designates an authentic disciple in a fashion peculiar to 
Matthew: 18:21, 35; 23:8; 25:40; 28:10, where Matthew alone identifies the 
brother with the disciples.^ Elsewhere the evangelist often refers to the 
special unity and destiny of Israel (1:21b, "his people"; 2:6c, "my people 
Israel"; 10:6, 23; 15:24-26; 19:28).^ Therefore, the addition of "and his 


1 See references in n. 1 on p. 102, and Peretto, "Ricerche," 152; Weinreb, 
Die jüdischen Wurzeln , 66-67, 82-89 (!); Goulder, Midrash and Lection , 
81-83, 228-229. 

2 In 1 Chron 2:1-2 the brothers of Judah are not listed as such, but are 
named as the sons of Israel. Gen 44:14 seems to be the sole occurrence 
of "Judah and his brothers," though compare Gen 49:8, "Judah, your bro¬ 
thers shall praise you." The latter is an important messianic passage. 

1 Chron 2:4 reads, "Judah f s daughter-in-law Tamar also bore him Perez and 
Zerah." In Mt 1:3 the sons are mentioned first. 

3 See in part Lohmeyer, Matthäus , 4-5; Green, Matthew , 52; and in particu- 
lar, Johnson, Bihlical Genealogies , 151-152 (following A. Loisy). 

4 A table of Mt’s use of aöeXcpds is found in Thompson, Matthew*s Advice , 
176-177 n. 3. See also Malina, "Literary Structure," 102 n. 1; P. 
Christian, Jesus und seine geringsten Brüder . Mt 25^31-46 redaktions¬ 
geschichtlich untersucht (Leipzig, 1975) 28-35. 

5 Two writings betraying contact with logia drawn on by Matthew open with 
a reference to the twelve tribes (Jas 1:1), and to the diaspora (1 Pet 
1:1; and note aÖeXtpoxns in 2:17 and 5:9 - only here in NT). Mt’s Commu¬ 
nity emphasis is dealt with by H. Geist in Jesus in den Evangelien • Ein 
Symposion (ed. W. Pesch; Stuttgart, 1970) 105-126. 
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brothers" to the names of the two ancestors of Christ who experlenced 
forced migration and suffering is of a piece with Matthew*s Insistence on 
the brotherly community of the Messiah, which will know persecution, ostra- 
cism, and exile as did Israel of old. 

Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and the wife of Uriah were probably considered Gen- 

tiles in Matthew*s milieu. Their grafting into the house of the Christ 

would harmonize with the First Gospel's Interest in pagans, and foreshadow 

the universal mission.'*' The magi are certainly heathens, who bear the tri- 

bute of the Gentiles to the royal Messiah, whom they call "the King of the 
2 

Jews." Alone of the Synoptics Matthew uses yh of a circumscribed area. 

He seems to prefer it to x^pa for regions encompassed by the Land of Pro¬ 
mise, e.g., 2:6, 20, 21; 9:26, 31; probably also 10:15 and 11:24 of Abra¬ 
ham' s Sodom. It may be significant that where the Septuagint has x^P a 
ZaßouXmv in Isaiah 8:23, Matthew cites this Israelite territory as yh 
ZaßouAtöv in 4:15, although in the following verse he coincides with the LXX 
ev x^P9 hol om tot davcxTOU, hinting that x^poi is suitable for a benighted 
pagan land here as well as in 8:28 of the swine-eating Gadarenes, and in 
2:12 of the country of the magi. 

Besides the four Gentile ancestresses and the pagan magi, Galilee of 
the Gentiles (2:22 and 4:15) could be adduced as an element of incipient 
universalism in the Gospel of the Origins. The Interpretation that the 
four women foreshadow, and legitimize, the catholic significance of Jesus 
The. Christ cannot be excluded. But it is unlikely to be the primary 


1 See also pp. 62-63 and n. 1 on p. 95; further, K. W. Clark, "The Gentile 
Bias in Matthew," JBL 66 (1947) 165-172; G. Rinaldi, "II messianismo 

tra *le Genti' in S. Matteo," RivB 2 (1954) 318-328; Trilling, Das wahre 
Israel , 124-142; Stendahl, School , xi-xiii; Goulder, Midrash and Leotion , 
160-162, 339, 344-345; Gaston, "The Messiah of Israel," 33-39. The equa- 
lity before God of Jew and Gentile is understood here by H. Stegemann, 
"'Die des Uria': Zur Bedeutung der Frauennamen in der Genealogie von Mat¬ 
thäus 1,1-17," in Tradition und Glaube CFestgabe für K. G. KuhnH (eds. 

G. Jeremias, etc.; Göttingen, 1971) 246-276, 276; Schweizer, Matthäus , 

9, 22, 37-38. - Interestingly, the Hebrew gives the wife of Uriah (Mt 1: 

6b) the same name as the Canaanite wife of Judah, Bathshua, in 1 Chron 
3:5 (cf. 2:3). The messianic line is of mixed blood. 

2 See p. 104. On this distinction between Israel and the "Jews" in Mat¬ 
thew cf. J. M. Grintz, "Hebrew as the Spoken and Written Language in the 
Last Days of the Second Temple," JBL 79 (1960) 32-47, 33-36; G. Strecker, 
"The Concept of History in Matthew," JAAR 35 (1967) 219-230, 223 n. 17; 
Walker, Heilsgeschichte 9 97; Rothfuchs, Erfüllungszitate> 124-125. 
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meaning, since it does not relate these four to the fifth woman of the 
genealogy, Mary. Consequently, it is advisable to find a more immediate 
reason for their inclusion. Of the many explanations offered, the most ac- 
ceptable is also one of the most traditional: all five women show divine 
providence at work in an extraordinary way. Matthew 1 welcomes this evi- 
dence that the Lord God has his own logic, which alltoo few of his people 
have been able to follow. Neither human malice nor racial prejudice exclu- 
ded Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, or Bathsheba, from the blessing promised to Abra¬ 
ham. Like Mary, each had a (not necessarily sinful) irregulärity and a 
marriage difficulty. 1 2 3 4 All this provides an apt setting for the genesis of 
the Christ through the intervention of the Spirit. The five heroines show 

forth the divine fidelity, his sovereign power and overriding purpose at 

2 

work - and so do both the opening chapters of Matthew. 

There are some other traces of the evangelist f s hand. Jesus "who is 
called" Christ is one of his expressions, v.g., 27:17 and 22. The migra- 
tion of Israel in 1:11-12 anticipates the later journeys of Jesus, but 
there is no verbal echo. The threefold articulation of the genealogy tal¬ 
lies with the evangelist*s predilection for triads. Yet the division of 
the time of promise into three periods has no clear echo in the rest of the 

3 

Gospel. Although the deftly modulated series of names and generations has 
a certain smooth anonymity, the genealogy so coheres with the Gospel that 

4 

it is probably a creation of Matthew. 


1 This is evident for Tamar and Bathsheba. For the other three, see 
Zakowitch, "Rahab," 1-5; Johnson, Biblical Genealogies^ 166-170 (Ruth); 

F. Hofmans, "Maria altijd maagd," ColBG 8 (1962) 487-494. 

2 To the authors in favour of this opinion cited by Johnson, Biblical 
Genealogies (p. 157), add: the commentaries on Mt by Albright and Mann, 
Hill, Radermakers, Green, and Sabourin; Goulder, Midrash and Lection , 

232; Waetjen, "The Genealogy as the Key," 215-216; Brown, Messiah , 74. 

3 The period of John the Baptist is not to be distinguished from that of 
Jesus; see W. Wink, John the Baptist in the Gospel Tradition (SNTSMS 7; 
Cambridge: University Press, 1968) 28-35; Ellis, Mind and Message , 30 n. 
12; Barr, "Drama of Matthew*s Gospel," 352-353. 

4 See the conclusion on p. 28; and Radermakers, Mt , 30-33, and the authors 
listed in E. L. Abel, "The Genealogies of Jesus 0 XPICTOC ," NTS 20 (1973/ 
74) 203-210, 205 n.6. M. D. Johnson*s apologetic Interpretation of the 
genealogy is weakened by his treatment of the wife of Uriah, and his 
tenuous association of Rahab with the tribe of Judah ( Biblical Genealo¬ 
gies , 139-228, esp. pp..163-165, 170-175).- 
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B. MATTHEW 1:18-25 - THE GENESIS OF JESUS THE CHRIST 

After discerning some literary and theological traits of the evangelist 
in this pericope, we will examine the reverberations through the people of 
the Messiah of the fulfilment of the Lord*s plan of salvation. 

Matthew has left his mark on the vocabulary, the syntax, and the cate- 
chetical emphases of these eight verses. His hand is recognizable in 
* Inaoö XpLOTOÜ, 6lmoilo£ <Lv wat yh §£Aüjv, eyepdets, and the fulfilment for- 
mula in verse 22. Terms which accord with his usage, but do not postulate 
his redaction, include outojs (cf. 19:10; 26:54), evduynSevxos, etpavq,^ 
yb cpoBn^ris napaXaßeLV. The Septuagint has ayYeXos more than three hundred 
times, ayyeXos Muptou some fifty-four times, and <patvu) more than fifty. 

Yet nowhere in the Bible outside Matthew are these three terms found to- 
gether. Indeed, the angel of the Lord occurs only eleven times in the New 
Testament: Matthew 1:20, 24; 2:13, 19; 28:2; Luke 1:11; 2:9; Acts 5:19; 
8:26; 12:7, 23. It is remarkable that, with the possible exception of Mat¬ 
thew 28:2, the context in every case is the infancy of Jesus or of the 
Church. Furthermore, six times in the Gospel of the Origins Kyrios is ap¬ 
plied to God as distinct from Jesus. This usage, however, occurs else- 
where in Matthew only in Old Testament quotations, and a few sayings of 
Jesus tinged with prayer, 9:38; 11:25 (and see also 23:39; 28:2). The same 

phenomenon appears in Luke 1-2, where God is called Kyrios about twenty-six 

2 

times, but almost never elsewhere in the Gospel. It may well be that 
"angel of the Lord" is a mark of what may be termed sacred prose, a style 
employed to convey the primordial action of God. The expression, there- 
fore, may indicate a special source for the pre-baptism cycle, rather than 
characterize the evangelist f s own style. Even though the threefold aYY £ ^°S 
MupLou e<pdvn | (paLvexat of Matthew 1:20, 2:13 and 19, is unique in the whole 
of scripture, the concentration of the phrase in the Joseph stories sug- 


1 Where Mk has a historic present, Mt usually has an aorist, see Allen, 
Matthew , xx (drawing on J. C. Hawkins, Horae Synoptioae , 143-149); La- 
grange, Matthieu , XCII-XCIII. Yet Mt often uses the historic present; cf 
Schenk, "Das Präsens Historicum," 464-466. Therefore, the e<pdvn may not 
be redactional. Compare Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 236. 

2 Cf. Schürmann, Lukas , 142 n. 319; S. Zedda, "Un aspetto della cristo- 
logia di Luca: il titolo Kyrios in Lc 1-2 e nel resto del III Vangelo," 
RasT 13 (1972) 305-315, - "uno degli elementi del colore giudaico pre- 
cristiano" (p. 307 n. 4); Knox, Sources II , 125 - Jewish Christian Greek. 
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gests that it belonged to the writer's source.^ 

The peculiar Inversion of the word order in 1:18a, as well as the terms 

6 avfip auTTjs (1:19) and yevvnSev (1:20c), show an obvious redactional acco- 

modation to 1:16. The frequent genitive absolutes, and especially those 

followed by löou (1:20; 2:1, 13, 19), are Matthean. The latter construc- 

tion is found eleven times in the Gospel, but occurs elsewhere in the 

Synoptics only in Luke 22:47. Since no example of mol löou has been found 

2 

in secular Greek, the author must have borrowed it from the Septuagint. 

But his usage has several peculiarities. Only once, in 17:3, does he fol- 

low the Septuagint practice of placing (xat;) löou after a twofold xoil plus 

an aorist. Secondly, in Matthew alone is it found after an aorist genitive 

absolute. It is noteworthy that these four instances are all found in his 

Gospel of the Origins. Yet this hardly justifies their attribution to 

another hand. It may be explained by the fact that the narrative here is 

more onward-moving and dramatic than that of the subsequent chapters. A 

third departure from Greek Old Testament use is Matthew's consistent pre- 

facing of angelic apparitions with löou: 1:20; 2:13, 19; 4:11; 28:2. In 

short, the employment of löou in Matthew 1-2 is after the evangelist's 
3 

manner. 

A final point conceming Matthean formulas is overtly theological, 
namely, the obedience formula of 1:24-25, which has close parallels in the 
carefully edited 21:6-7. Matthew understands the words of the angel and of 
Isaiah to contain three instructions: to marry Mary, to name her son Jesus, 
and to respect the fact that "a Virgin . . . shall bear a son." The expli- 
cit mention of non-consummation in 1:25a is almost certainly in deference 


1 Each time the phrase is augmented by xon’ ovap, which is also found in 
2:12 and 27:19. In the latter verse the expression is probably a case of 
Matthew standardizing his vocabulary; see Soares Prabhu, Formula Quota- 
tions , 167-168, 187. It does not Support a redactional origin for the 
appearing of the angel of the Lord. 

2 Consult P. Fiedler, Die Formel "und siehe" im Neuen Testament (SANT 20; 
München: Kösel, 1969), esp. pp. 23-29. Fiedler develops a theology of 
hol löou in Matthew: it emphasizes the divinity of Christ, and the wor- 
kings of divine providence (pp. 52-58, 82). 

3 In Mt 1-2 löou follows the fourth Matthean pattern identified by A. 
Vargas-Machuca, "(Kat) löou en el estilo narrativo de Mateo," Bib 50 
(1969) 233-244, 241. See also Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 180- 
183, 267 n. 186. 
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to the requirement of the parturition by a Virgin implicit in Isaiah*s 
declaration of the divine will.^ Obedience to the divine will as revealed 
in the Law and the prophets and the teaching of Jesus (7:21—27'; 28:19-20) 

is a keynote of the First Gospel. The fulfilment formula quotations show 

2 

the supremacy of God*s providence, and the requisite Cooperation of man. 
Unlike the rest of the New Testament, Matthew speaks of the more intimate 
Se'Anya toö naxpos you (7:21; 12:50; 18:14; and cf. 21:31), but never of the 
will of man or even of God. Moreover, the first and last occurrence of the 
noun highlights the importance of the example of the dutiful Jesus: "Thy 

3 

will be done" (6:10 and 26:42; compare 11:29). Obedience to the Father 
and to Jesus is the theme of the peroration of the Sermon on the Mount, 
7:15-27. The parables of the thirteenth chapter revolve around knowing and 

4 

doing the will of the Father. The parting words of the Christ crown the 
Gospel*s teaching on discipleship: "Make disciples of all the nations . . . 


1 On the obedience formula see p. 33. This understanding of Joseph*s con- 
tinence was proposed by A. Vögtle, "Mt 1,25 und die *Virginitas B. M. 
Virginis post partum*," TQ 147 (1967) 28-39. He is followed by Pesch, 
"Ausführungsformel," 86 (with a reference to J. Blinzler); Soareö Prabhu, 
Formula Quotations , 242; Brown, Messiah , 132, 155. 

2 Even a superficial examination of Matthew shows the primacy he accords 
to Scripture as the ever valid word of God. The miracles of Jesus are 
presented as the carrying into effect of Isaiah*s prophecy: 8:17 and 11:5. 
Further in Held, Tradition and Interpretation , 253-259. Again, Jesus 
prefers mercy to sacrifice, not for some abstract ethical reason, but be- 
cause God - whom man should Imitate (5:48) - had declared through Hosea 
that such was his desire: 9:13 and 12:7; cf. Held, pp. 258-259, and G, 
Barth on pp. 82-83, with the apt comment of Cope, A Soribe Trained , 72- 
73. In 12:40 Mt makes absolutely clear the conformity of the sign of 
Jonah with scripture. Compare the two pack animals in 21:4-7, and the 
use of Wis 2:13-20 in 27:40b and of Ps 22:9 in 27:43. This literalist 
acceptance of scripture as the word of God may explain the bald "God 
said" of 15:4, and the arrangement of vice list in 15:21 according to the 
order of the Decalogue. 

3 On the fatherhood of God in Mt see E. P. Blair, Jesus in the Gospel of 
Matthew (New York/Nashville: Abingdon, 1960) 58-60. 

4 This is the conclusion of Kingsbury, Parables , 131, 137; J. Dupont, "Le 
point de vue de Matthieu dans le chapitre des paraboles," in Mt: RSdac- 
tion et th&ologie (ed. M. Didier), 221-259, 250. It is no coincidence 
that servant (öoOXos) is one of Mt*s terms for a Christian. See Kings¬ 
bury, pp. 68-69; and the table of the master-servant relationship in the 
Matthean parables in Thompson, Matthew's Adoioe , 210 n. 36. Cf. J. 
Czerski, "Christozentrische Ekklesiologie im Matthäusevangelium,** BibLeb 
12 (1971) 55-66, 64-65. . 
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teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you. 1 2 ' Matthew*s church 
exists only where the will of the Father is carried out." 1- 

The title given to this section - "The Genesis of Jesus the Christ" - 
is deliberately general. The pericope can be seen in its precise Matthean 
perspective only after its message about Jesus the Christ himself has been 
disengaged in Chapter Seven below. "Genesis" can encompass the generation 
by the holy spirit and the divine filiation of the Saviour ("Jesus"), as 
well as Joseph*s righteous Cooperation and the resultant incorporation of 
the child into the Davidic messianic line ("Christ"). The following neces- 
sarily partial exposition of the evangelist*s theological editing may con- 
veniently be centred around the qualification of Joseph as duxauos in 1:19. 
This is a vital element of the passage*s participatory christology. 

Matthew uses ölhoilos in a more than occasional manner, as shown by the 
fact that only one of his fourteen uses of this word in reference to per- 
sons has a Synoptic parallel, namely, 9:13. The term applies to men of the 
old economy: the yearnings of the prophets and the just, 13:17; the tombs 
of the just and the righteous Abel, 23:29 and 35. In the same vein are the 
two references to ÖLxatoadvn outside the Sermon on the Mount - 3:15 and 21: 
32. Conversely, it describes the just of the last times (13:43, 49; 25:37, 
46), and also of the present: 1:19; 5:45; 9:13; 10:41; 27:19, 24.^ It is 
unlikely that the word ever refers to a special dass of Christians, "those 


1 See Trilling, Das wahre Israel , 187-211; Strecker, "Concept of History," 
230: "The church represents the ethical demand in time." Mt is "nomis- 
tic" in the sense that he strives to regulate his church's activity by 
proposing as its norms the words and deeds of Jesus; cf. Schweizer, 
"Observance of the Law,*' 214-220, 223-236; also, Bornkamm, Tradition and 
Redaction , 35-37; U. Luz, "Die Jünger im Matthäusevangelium," ZNW 62 
(1971) 141-171, 151, 163; fi. Cothenet, "Les prophetes chretiens dans 
l'Evangile selon saint Matthieu," Mt: RSdaotion et thäologie (ed. M. 
Didier), 281-308, 291-292, 307-308; Thysman, CommunautS , 38-43. 

The Gospel of the Origins is in perfect agreement with the rest of Mt 
when it highlights the prompt obedience of Joseph and the magi to the 
word both of the angel and of the prophets: 1:24-25; 2:5-9, 12, 14, 21, 
22. Compare Pesch, "Ausführungsformel," 90-91; Davis, "Tradition and 
Redaction,*' 410, 419; and the more general considerations of Frankemolle, 
Jahwebund , 280-286; Ellis, Mind and Message , 138-150. 

2 Soares Prabhu ( Formula Quotations , 247-248) concludes that Mt uses 
ÖLxauos as "a theological indeed heilsgesehiöhtlieh category, which com- 
prises all that long line of the 'suffering just'" from Abel to Jesus and 
his followers. Consequently, he doubts that öuxauos is redactional in 
1:19, because of its predominantly legal and ethical sense there. But is 

, not the harried Joseph one who suffers? and who realizes prophecy? 
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in the community who witness, instruct and teach."l Rather, the word sig- 

2 

nifies in Matthew conformity to the will of the Father. The essential 
link between 6uxaLoai5vri and conduct is illustrated by the fact that its op- 
posite in 13:41-43 and 23:28 is avoyta, lawlessness. In turn, avoyua sig- 
nifies the absence of ayaicn. Rampant lawlessness chills love according to 

3 

24:12. In this way worthy conduct completes the circle joining justice to 
love. Yet Matthew*s stress on mercy is not impaired by his respect for 
justice. The testimony is manifold: "Blessed are the merciful** (5:7); "I 
desire mercy, and not sacrifice" (9:13; 12:7); the parable of the merciful 
lord and the ruthless servant (18:21-35; compare 6:12, 14-15); "The weigh- 
tier things of the law, justice and mercy and faith" (23:23); the works of 


1 Against D. Hill, "AuxauOL as a Quasi-Technical Term," NTS 11 (1964/65) 
296-302; Cothenet, "Les prophetes chretiens," 294-295, 298. With Kings- 
bury, Pardbles , 100-101; J. A. Ziesler, The Meaning of Righteousness in 
Raul . A Linguistic and Theological Enquiry (SNTSMS 20; Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1972) 139-140, cf. pp. 131-135. 

2 This ethical, in contrast to forensic, understanding of ötxauos and 
ötxatoadvn in Mt is the common one, e.g., Strecker, Weg , 149-158, also 
pp. 177-181, 231-232, 247-248; Trilling, Das wahre Israel , 146-147, 183- 
184, 203, 221; Hill, Greek Words , 120-130; Ziesler, Righteousness , 140; 

J. Dupont, Les BSatitudes . Le probläme littSraire 3 le message doctrinal , 
Tome III, Les B£atitudes 3 Les Evangälistes (EBib; Paris: Gabalda, 1973) 
213-305 (esp. p. 304), 544-545, 671-672. The Matthean legal, but not le- 
galistic, flavour of righteousness is brought out by authors who, in va- 
rious ways, show how it is conditioned by the teaching, example, and 
achievement of Jesus: A. Descamps, "Le Christianisme comme Justice dans 
le Premier Evangile," ETL 22 (1946) 5-33, 13-25; C. E. Carlston, "The 
Things that Defile (Mark vii.14) and the Law in Matthew and Mark," NTS 15 
(1968/69) 75-96, 82-86; Meier, Law and History , 76-80, 109-110; J. C. 
Haughey, "Jesus as the Justice of God," in Haughey, ed., The Faith that 
does Justice . Examining the Christian Sources for Social Change (New 
York, etc.: Paulist Press, 1977) 264-290, 275-282. 

3 On antinomianism in Mt see n.2 on p. 97. Mt*s Subordination of Chris¬ 
tian living to love, and the commandments of the risen Christ, is expoun- 
ded by C. Spicq, Agape dans le Nouveau Testament . Analyse des textes 
(EBib; 3d ed.; Paris: Gabalda, 1966) 11-80 (avoyta is dealt with on p. 48 
n. 3); Barth, Tradition and Interpretation , 75-85; Trilling, Das währe 
Israely 196-198, 206-207; Kingsbury, Pardbles , 104-106 (on avoyua): 

Ellis, Mind and Message , 150-155; Meier, Law and History , 140-161, 168- 
170. 

That the Contemporary Jewish notion of righteousness included discretion 
and kindliness has been amply demonstrated by Spicq, "*Joseph*"; cf. 
Brown, Messiähy 126. An apposite example is Josephus* Version of Saul*s 
reply when David refrained from taking vengeance on him: "Thou hast shown 
thyself this day to have the righteousness of the ancients, who bade 
those who captured their enemies . . . to spare them" (Ant. 6, §290). 
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mercy in 25:35-36; and the repeated pleas for mercy - 9:27; 15:22; 17:15; 
20:30-31. Thus the essential interrelationship of justice and mercy in 
Matthew suggests that the xoil in 1:19 is to be understood as epexegetical,^ 
i.e., "Joseph being righteous and there fore not wishing to put her to 
shame."^ 

The justice of Joseph in refusing to marry his pregnant fiancee may 
just possibly evoke another Matthean peculiarity. Only in this Gospel is 
there a certain acceptance of repudiation: "except on the ground of un- 

3 

chastity" (5:32), and "except for unchastity" (19:9). It can be argued 

4 

that Joseph was not legally bound to divorce his compromised bride to be. 
But here he was faced with what seemed to be a case of "unchastity," that 
polyvalent icopveLa. One who pursued the "greater righteousness" of 5:20 
would be expected to dissociate himself from it. Therefore, his decision 
to have nothing more to do with Mary may have been the more legal aspect of 


1 Compare BDF §418, pp. 215-216; Dibelius, Jungfrauensohn , 25; P. Nepper- 
Christensen, "Utugtsklausulen og Josef i Matthaeusevangeliet," SEA 34 
(1969) 122-146, 140 n. 82; Gomä Civit, Mateo , 33-34; Bonnard, Matthieu , 
20: "sa justioe est typiquement juive-matheenne: c'est une fidelite ä la 
loi, une piete humble et active qui culmine dans un geste concret de 
misericorde (5.6, 10, 20; 6.1, 33)"; Grundmann, Matthäus , 68. Such a 
biending of justice and mercy agrees with the evangelist's understanding 
of righteousness expressing itself in love. Contrast Soares Prabhu, 
Formula Quotations , 248; Brown, Messiah , 125-127. See above p. 72 n. 4. 

2 The divorce was to be without Publicity, AdSpa (1:19). Yet the highly 
discreet righteousness of Joseph is not to be associated with the justice 
done in secret (ev tä xpuitTü)) of Mt 6:4 and 6 (against Pesch, "Aus- 
führungsformel," 91). Addpa occurs only five times in the New Testament, 
including three times in the Synoptics. The fact that it is found twice 
in Mt 1-2 suggests that the evangelist is contrasting the gentle right¬ 
eousness of Joseph (1:19) with the wily malevolence of Herod (2:7). 

3 There is no consensus of opinion concerning these exceptive clauses, as 
appears from the surveys of L. Sabourin, "The Divorce Clauses (Mt 5:32; 
19:9)," BTB 2 (1972) 80-86; J. A. Fitzmyer, "The Matthean Divorce Texts 
and some New Palestinian Evidence," TS 37 (1976) 197-226, esp. pp. 208- 
210; Meier, Law and History , 140-150. However, it is likely that Mt 5:32 
and 19:9 refer to a marriage contracted within the forbidden degrees of 
relationship. This is certainly not the Situation envisaged in 1:19. 

But Mt does know of the wider use of the term nopveLoi for unlawful (not 
necessarily sinful, in the current moral sense) sexual intercourse, as 
evinced by 15:19. 

4 See X. Leon-Dufour, "L*annonce ä Joseph," in his Etudes d f Evangile 
(Paris, 1965) 67-81, 70; also his earlier publication of it in Melanges 
bibliques rediges en l f honneur d 1 Andre Robert (Paris: Bloud et Gay, n.d. 
£195711) 390-397; and "Le juste Joseph," NRT 91 (1959) 225-231. 
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his righteousness.l Thus both the clemency and the firm repudiation of 
the just Joseph chime in with the tone of the whole Gospel. The justice 
depicted by Matthew has a definite continuity with that of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, properly understood. This link with tradition exemplifies the First 

Gospel*s admirable synthesis of old and new (13:52). Matthew may be said 

2 

to depict Joseph, as he does John the Baptist, as a "chretien avant la 
lettre." 3 

Hitherto it has been presumed that Joseph hesitated to marry Mary 

through reluctance to extend the name of David to a child of irregulär 

4 5 

origin. But for reasons theological or sociological it has been asserted 
that this hesitation was motivated by reverence towards the divine genera- 
tion of the child in her womb. This opinion has been given a grammatical 
basis by Xavier Leon-Dufour. He proposes to translate yctp in 1:20c as 
introducing an ellipse: "Although Cydp - 'certes'D what has been conceived 
in her is from the holy spirit, nevertheless C6e - 'mais'D she shall bear 
a son, and you shall call his name Jesus."** This reverence hypothesis has 


1 ’EßouArfdn in 1:19 is best understood as a pluperfect: "he had decided to 
repudiate her." Compare the pluperfect sense of eveitaLx^n in 2:16; and 
see Pernot, Les deux premiers ahapitres, 74; BDF §347 (2), p. 178. 

2 Following W. Trilling, W. Wink {John the Baptist, 37, 40) shows that Mt 
subordinates John to Jesus "in such a way that the distinction is itself 
subordinated to the unity between them . . . Matthew*s whole drift is 
towards the * Christianization* of John.'* See n. 3 on p. 119 above. 

3 Despite the absence of redactional alignment between Mt 1 and the con- 
text of Mt 5:32 and 19:9, Joseph's disapproval of his betrothed may be 
understood in function of the evangelist's Stern attitude to Ttopveua 
(contrast Nepper-Christensen, "Utugtsklausulen," 139-146). Even if this 
connection be accepted, it would be wholly unwarranted to explain the 
continence of Joseph in 1:25 by reference to the voluntary eunuchs of 19: 
12c. The obedience formula of 1:24-25 provides an adequate explanation 
of his abstinence (cf. p. 122, n. 1). Mt does not allude to the period 
after the birth of Jesus. But non-consummation of the marriage would ac- 
cord with Jewish piety: De vita Mosis II, §§67-69; J. Massingberd Ford, 
"Mary's Virginitas Post-Partum and Jewish Law," Bib 54 (1973) 269-272. 

4 K. Rahner, "Nimm das Kind und seine Mutter," GeistLeb 30 (1957) 14-22. 
This is abbreviated in "St. Joseph's Doubt," TD 6 (1958) 169-173. 

5 P. Gaechter, Maria im Erdenleben . Reutestamentliohe Studien (Innsbruck/ 
Wien/München: Tyrolia, 1953), Ch. 2. 

6 See the articles cited in n. 4 on p. 125. Some Greek scholars have ac¬ 
cepted this syntax: A. Pelletier, "L'annonce a Joseph," RSR 54 (1966) 67- 
68; M. Zerwick, Graeoitas biblica exemplis illustrata (6th ed.; Rome: 
Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, 1966) 159-161, §§473-477. 
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precedents in tradition.^ Leon-Dufour*s explanation has been adopted by 
2 

many. However, his interpretation of Joseph*s righteousness as his refu- 
sal to intrude himself into the divine work has serious weaknesses. 

Firstly, if the yap . . . was intended to convey an Opposition be- 
tween conception from the holy spirit and naming by the Davidid Joseph, one 
would expect to find the 6e after xaXeaets. But the text places it after 
TeCexat. Again, the use of yap ... 6^ elsewhere in the Gospel of the 

Origins supposes the usual translation, "for/because . . . and," e.g., 1:21 

3 

-22; 2:2-3, 13-14, 20-21. Later in the Gospel a contrast is by no means 
often (if ever) indicated, e.g., 3:9-10; 4:17-18. Leon-Dufour*s three 
examples of contrast in Matthew are not convincing. In 18:7 there is tcA iyv 
instead of 6e, and in 24:6 aXXdt! The contrast between the many and the few 
in the lapidary hoXXol yap clqlv xXnxot, oXuyot exXexxoL (22:14) does~ 

4 

not exclude the loose translation, "for many are called and few chosen.'* 


1 See the references to Eusebius, Ephraem, Pseudo-Basil, Pseudo-Origen, 
and Theophylact in R. Bulbeck, "The Doubt of St. Joseph," CBQ 10 (1948) 
296-309; McHugh, Mother of Jesus , 170. 

2 Besides the authors cited in n. 6 of p. 126, see da Spinetoli, Introdu- 
zione , 46; J. Danielou, The Infancy Narratives (London, 1968) 40; E. 
Rasco, "Mt I-II: Structure, Meaning, Reality," SE IV/1 (Berlin, 1968) 214 
-230, 219; A. Suhl, "Der Davidssohn im Mt.-Evangelium," ZNW 59 (1968) 57- 
81, 62-68; Peretto, "Ricerche," 158-160; Winandy, Naissance , 49-51; 
Gutbrod, " Weihnachtsgeschichten ", 38-39; Radermakers, Matthieu , 35-36; 

T. Stramare, "Giuseppe *uomo giusto* in Mt. 1,18-25," RivB 287-300, 293- 
297; McHugh, Mother-of Jesus , 166-172; Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 
245-246 and 251; A. Salas, La infancia de Jesus (Mt 1-2) ihistoria o 
teologia? (Madrid, 1976) 214-216. 

For criticism, cf. P. Barbagli, "*Joseph, fili David, noli timere acci- 
pere Mariam conjugem tuam* (Mt 1,20),*' in Maria in Sacra Scriptura IV 
(Rome, 1967) 445-463, 453-460; Räisänen, Die Mutter Jesu 9 62 n. 3; 

Burger, Davidssohn , 102; I. Broer, BibLeb 12 (1971) 252-253; A. Vicent 
Cernuda, Bib 55 (1974) 415; Sabourin, Matteo , 209; Brown, Messiah , 126. 

3 Further in D. P. Senior, The Fassion Narrative According to Matthew 
(Leuven, 1975) 80-81 n. 3; L. Cope, "The Death of John the Baptist in the 
Gospel of Matthew; or, the Case of the Confusing Conjunction," CBQ 38 
(1976) 515-519; Meier, Law and History , 47, 108, 124. 

4 The difficulty of giving a precise meaning to the most common particles 
is compounded by their polyvalent use even in classical Greek. This is 
exemplified by the remarks on yap by J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1954) 56-114. On p. 61 he remarks, "The connexion 

of thought is sometimes lacking in logical precision" (compare pp. 68- 
72). The Koine use of ydp follows the fluid classical one; cf. BDF §452, 
pp. 235-236; and Meier in the preceding note. 
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A third difficulty is, that if Joseph had already been moved by reve- 
rential fear to retire from the scene, why did Matthew use the aorist sub- 
junctive yh cpo3n^S in 1:20b, which prohibits future fear.^ The logical yn 
cpoßoö could have been used, since it is found in plural form in 10:31, 14: 
27, 17:7, 28:5 and 10. The reason for employing the future imperative may 
be, that it was only after the message of the angel that Joseph could be 
struck by reverential fear. Hitherto he was ignorant of the divine genesis 
- 1:18b being addressed to the hearer or reader. If this be true, the an¬ 
gel forestalls his recoil from the mystery of the Spirit with yn cpoßn^ris: 
**You shall not hesitate to marry Mary." This normal translation would re- 
tain the theological richness of Leon-Dufour*s hypothesis, while rejecting 
his Interpretation of Joseph*s earlier contemplation - and decision - of 
divorce. In this light, Joseph originally was reluctant to legitimste the 
child of his betrothed, and had resolved not to conclude the marriage pro- 
cess. But when the angel revealed the divine origin of the pregnancy, the 
reaction of Joseph was that of Isaiah before the All Holy, and of Elizabeth, 
the centurion, and Peter before their Lord. In conclusion, it should be 
noted that Leon-Dufour*s theory explicitly aims at reconciling Joseph*s 
fidelity to the Law with his mercy. But the foregoing examination of the 
late Jewish and Matthean notions of righteousness showed that these were 
not opposed. There is consequently no need to seek a subtle meaning in 
Matthew 1:20 in order to "justify" Joseph. 

The last five pages have probed the participatory christology reflected 
in the righteousness of Joseph. A second aspect of this salvific impact of 
the Messiah is his essential involvement with *'his people** manifested by 
his two God-given names - Jesus in verse 21 and Emmanuel in verse 23. 

All redemption is ascribed to Jesus because this role is divinely or- 
dained according to Psalm 130:8, echoed in the words of the angel. Matthew 

alone States that John baptized merely unto repentance (3:11), not salva- 
2 

tion. Consistently in his work salvation is attributed to Jesus. In con- 
trast to the "Who can forgive sins but God alone?** of Mark and^Luke, 


1 Explanations hitherto offered are not compelling, viz., Stramare, 

***uomo giusto*,** 289; Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 238, 240; Brown, 
Messiah , 129. 

2 See Trilling, Das wahre Israel , 32; Wink, John the Baptist , 36; H. 

Thyen, "BdtTuaya yeTavotas eus a<peauv dyapTucüv,** Zeit und Geschichte (ed. 
E. Dinkler), 97-125, 102-103. Contrast Mt 3:2 with Mk 1:4 and Lk 3:3. 
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forgiveness is centred on Jesus in Matthew 9:3. The closing chorus of won- 
der, common to all the Synoptics, is expanded into, "They glorified God, 
who had given such authority to men" (9:8). Thereby is insinuated the co- 
venant christology of the sharing of this healing power with the Church, 
which is described in 16:19 and 18:18. Secondly, Matthew 20:28 agrees with 
Mark 10:45 that the passion of Jesus is redemptive. But there is christo- 
logical consistency in the fact that Matthew 20:22-23 (cf. 3:2) differs 
from Mark 10:38-39 and Luke 12:50 in not comparing redemption from sin to 

baptism. According to Matthew 3:12 (and parallels) and 28:19 baptism is 

the rite of the Spirit and discipleship. But it is not redemptive. Jesus 

is. This is explicit, thirdly, in 26:68 - "This is the blood of the cove- 

nant, which is poured out for many for the forgiveness of sins." 

The experience of reconciliation means that at last, in truth, "God is 
2 

with us!" "Emmanuel" is the acclamation of all the redeemed (xaXeoouaLV, 
1:23) - "his people" freed from "their" sins (1:21). Emmanuel denotes a 

3 

saving presence which is a dynamic of the whole First Gospel. The risen 
Son is always available to "disciples" (28:16 and 20). His presence is 
feit in time of stress: when a "brother" (18:15) sins, Jesus is there among 
the two or three who intercede (18:20); when the least of his "brothers" is 
suffering, the King is with them (25:40); when evangelization becomes daun- 
ting to his "brothers," Jesus is there - "every day" (28:10, 20). The pas- 
chal relationship to his brothers combats defective faith: 18:15-16 and 20 
(?); 25:44-46; 28:17. In Matthew the Jesus of Palestine anticipates this 
Easter care for vacillating brethren. The disciples (14:26) of little 


1 In Judaism and Qumran salvation from sin is effected by God, and not by 
the Messiah; cf. H. Braun, Qumran und das Neue Testament (Tübingen: Mohr, 
1966) 1. 7-8. That mankind is saved from sin through Jesus the Christ is 
without precedent. Further in J. Michl, "Sündenvergebung in Christus 
nach dem Glauben der frühen Kirche," MTZ 24 (1973) 25-35; Frankemolle, 
Jahwebund , 18, 216. 

2 Schweizer, Matthäus , 13: "Für Matthäus ist aber ,heilmachen 1 (von den 
Sünden) identisch mit dem Sein Gottes mit dem Menschen." 

3 P. Christian (Jesus, 37-47) analyzes the possible OT, intertestamental, 
NT, and rabbinical background. On pp. 49-50 he is eloquent about how 
"God with us" is "die Mitte dieses Evangeliums" from the point of view of 
christology, ecclesiology, soteriology, and ethics. Compare* Kingsbury, 
Matthew: Structure , 52-53, 96. "Mitsein" in Mt is examined at length by 
J. Lange, Das Erscheinen des Auf erstandenen im Evangelium nach Mattäus 
(Würzburg, 1973) 329-348; Frankemölle, Jahwebund , 7-83(143), esp. pp. 12- 
21 . 
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faith (v. 31) in the storm-tossed boat worship him who has come to them 

over the waves, and stilled the sea, as the "Son of God" (v. 33; compare 

£ym euyL in v. 27, Mark 6:50, John 6:20). While he is "with" those of lit- 

tle faith he heals (17:17-20). Lastly, Matthew intensifies the communion 

of Jesus "with" (pcxd) his own during the great trial of the Passion, e.g., 

26:29, 36, 38, 40, 51, 71.^ This paracletic presence Supports a faith that 

2 

wavers in the face of hardship or hostility. Indeed, the per crucem ad 
lueem sequence of Matthew 1-2 and 27-28 is found in the original Emmanuel 
context, Isaiah 7-9. In the Gospel of the Origins God the Father ("El," 

6 deos) is present to Joseph and the magi through his angel and his Son, so 
that, despite quandary (1:19) and Opposition from Jerusalem, they may bring 
his word to fruition - 1:23; 2:6, 15, 18, 23. By way of conclusion, it may 
be said that whereas Paul speaks of "the brother for whom Christ died" (1 
Corinthians 8:11), Matthew talks of the brother for whom Christ lives. But 
the evangelist would concur with the apostle’s description of his expe- 
rience that "as we share abundantly in Christ*s sufferings, so through 
Christ we share abundantly in comfort too" (2 Corinthians 1:5). 

Conclusion . - The literary and theological impress of Matthew is evi¬ 

dent in 1:18-25. The keynote of the pericope, as so far examined, is the 
fulfilment of the will of the Lord in many ways. Joseph demonstrates that 
Matthean righteousness which infuses mercy into fidelity to the Law and the 
Prophets (1:19). Possibly his determination to repudiate his betrothed 
reflects the Gospel *s Stern attitude to Ttopveux, based on the will of the 


1 See Radermakers, Matthieu , 335-336; Kingsbury, Matthew: Structure , 56. 
Another technique to associate (John and) the disciples to Jesus is to 
apply the same phrase to each: 3:2/4:17/10:7; 3:7/12:34/23:33; 3:10/7:19/ 
cf. 15:13; 4:23 and 9:35 (Jesus) and 10:1, 7-8 (the Twelve); 10:6/15:24; 
10:24-25, etc. Further, Held, Tradition and Redaction , 176-177; 

Strecker, Weg , 220-222, 256; Trilling, Das wahre Israel , 82-83; Geist, as 
in n. 5 on p. 117, esp. pp. 124-125. 

2 In both Mt 1:19-23 and 28:17-20 the promise of the divine presence is 
part of the customary OT reassurance; cf. Hubbard, Primitive Apostolic 
Commissioning , 64-65, 96-97; K. Smyth, "Resurrection as Theophany," ITQ 
42 (1975) 259-271, 268-271. 

3 Compare Brown, Messiah , 212, 214, and p. 105 (with p. 107 above). 

4 Obviously there is a close connection between the Kyrios identifying 
Jesus as his Son in l:22-23a, and the saving presence of God in v. 23b. 
But consideration of this must be postponed tili Chapter 7 f pp. 222- 
224. 
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Lord in Deuteronomy 24:1-4. The sacral angel of the Lord presides over the 
genesis of Jesus by the work of the holy spirit. This genesis actualizes 
Isaiah 7:14, which in turn commands the triple obedience of Joseph in 
verses 24-25. The angel interprets "Jesus” as destined to aggregate to 
himself a redeemed people. Such is the plan of God according to Psalm 130: 
8, and Matthew respects it throughout his work, particularly by denying a 
salvific efficacy to the baptism of John, and attributing it to Jesus and 
his people. "Emmanuel" guarantees the helping presence of God to the bro- 
thers and disciples who must undergo trial. The covenant christology of 
the pericope is resolutely theocentric: the Lord God initiates redemption, 
according to his word and in his Son. Yet this word and this Son require a 
receptive community. The Gospel narrative christology involves man, and 
demands his clear-eyed obedience through bad times and good. 

C. MATTHEW 2:1-12 - HIS OWN RECEIVED HIM NOT 

At Jerusalem neither the king nor the guardians of the Law and the 
Prophets, the chief priests and scribes of the people, welcome the Christ. 
But at Bethlehem heathens, instructed by the scriptures and guided by the 
royal star, worship the Messiah of the Jews and Gentiles, and are protected 
by the Lord from the wiles of Jerusalem, bypassed on their journey home. 

Almost every verse of Matthew*s second chapter has his favourite 
initial participle or participial construction. There are twenty-three 
instances in as many verses, of which the most striking are the three 
aorist genitive absolutes followed by l6ou. These introduce the main divi- 
sions at verses 1, 13, 19. The generally redundant eyepdeiTs (1:24; 2:13- 
14, 20-21) and eXdcSv (2:8-9, 23) are typical. In the magi episode is 
found a number of specifically Matthean terms, which repay examination. 

The First Gospel alone in the New Testament speaks of "coming to wor- 
ship" (2:2, 8, 11). npoaxuvdü) implies adoration of the Kyrios, especially 
in the aorist. It is noteworthy, by contrast, how the homage paid by the 
representative of the unbelieving generation (17:14), or by the mocking 


1 The Opposition between messianic Bethlehem and malevolent Jerusalem, and 
the ambivalence regarding "king" and "worship," have been mentioned on p. 
39. The vocabulary of Mt 2 is studied word by word for the evangelist*s 
traits by Neilessen, Das Kind> 49-56. See further, Goulder, Midrash and 
Lection , 236-241, and his "Matthew*s Vocabulary** on pp. 476-485; Soares 
Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 180-189, 210-216, 219-228, 253-300 (with re- 
ferences to C. T. Davis); Brown, Messiah , 109, 192, and "Notes" passim. 
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soldiers (27:29) is expressed by yovuieTeo). Therefore Matthew 2:2 and 11 

depict the adoration of faith, in contrast to the malevolent hypocrisy of 

Herod in verse 8. Such feigned piety anticipates the diatribe of 7:21-23 

and 23:29-37. "Falling down" (ultctüj) to pay obeisance (icpoaxuveaj) occurs 

seven times in the New Testament; but the sole evangelist to use the ex- 

pression is Matthew at 2:11; 4:9; 18:2b. 1 2 3 

The threatening overtone of the convocation of the Jerusalem establish- 

ment in verse 4 (auvayayaSv) has been noted as an anticipation of the Pas- 
2 

sion. A similar shade of meaning infuses avaxwpeu), ten of the fourteen 
New Testament uses of which are in Matthew. Eight times it describes the 
retreat of Jesus, or the magi, before hostility and unbelief: 2:12, 13, 14, 

3 

22; 4:12; 12:15; 14:13; 15:21. The two remaining occasions are analogous. 
In 9:24 Jesus uses the verb to dismiss the crowd who mocked his implicit 
Claim to raise from the dead. The despairing Judas "departed (avex^Phaev), 
and he went and hanged himself" (27:5). 

Thus the magi scene deftly foreshadows the Opposition between faith and 
worship (icpoaxuveu)) and unbelief and persecution (auvocyu, avax^pew) that 
permeates the whole Gospel. Having detected this intention, it may reason- 
ably be surmised that Matthew heightened the contrast between the king in 
unbelieving Jerusalem and the king in Davidic Bethlehem, e.g., by descri- 
bing Herod as "king" in verses 1 and 3 in contrast to "David the king" of 
1:6, "king of the Jews" in verse 2, the Christ (v. 4), the good shepherd 
nyodpevos (v.6), and the obeisance and royal gifts of the sages (v. 11). 
Secondly, the stress on royal Judah and Judaea in 2:1, 5, 6 (bis), 22, may 
reflect the legitimacy of Jesus* Davidic Claims over against the usurping 
Idumean, Herod. To judge from the fact that Matthew alone of the evange- 
lists likes the expression yh followed by a placename in the genitive, 


1 On npoaxuvea) in Mt see GomA Civit, Mateo , 65-66; R. Pesch, Bib 48 
(1967) 414-415; F. Neirynck, "Les Femmes au Tombeau: Etüde de la redac- 
tion mattheenne (Matt. XXVIII.1-10)," NTS 15 (1968/69) 168-190, 178-180; 
Thompson, Matthew f 8 Adviae , 54-55, 214-215 and n. 62; Sabourin, Matteo> 
232-233; Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 273-274, 287-288; Moule, 
Origin , 175-176. 

2 See p. 88, with n. 1. 

3 Despite the reservations of Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 124-126. 
See also the interesting note of Fenton, Matthew , 48; and the specu- 
lations of B. Gerhardsson, "Jesus livre et abandonne d*apres la Passion 
selon Saint Matthieu," RB 76 (1969) 206-227, 216-217 n. 11. 
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the insertion of yfi ’Iodöa into the quotation in 2:6 is a further instance 

of his Davidic cachet.'*' The solidarity of Jerusalem with Herod's dismay in 

2:3 is echoed in the city's commotion at the entry of Jesus in 21:10, 

where, however, a different verb is used. The collective hostility of the 

Capital is voiced again: "They all said, 'Let him be crucified'" (27:22); 

2 

and, "All the people answered, 'His blood be on us'" (27:25). 

Hitherto the blindness and hostility of the ruling classes have been 
noted. A counterbalancing Matthean motif is the acceptance of the Gentiles 

3 

into "my people Israel" (2:6). Since Jesus was sent to the lost sheep of 
the House of Israel, his work for the heathens is not developed. Part of 
the obscurity surrounding this subject probably arises from the evange- 
list's inchoate articulation of the relationship to Judaism of what later 
came to be known as Christianity. Matthew feit himself very much a son of 
Israel, yet faith in the Christ, not natural sonship of Abraham (3:9), was 
the sole criterion for being a disciple in his ekklesia . He understands 
Jesus the Christ as effecting a regrouping within the people of the cove- 
nants. He does not yet seem able to visualize this regrouping as the true 
Israel.^ Despite the fact that Matthew never speaks of the disciples con- 
stituting the "Israel of the Messiah," this is an adequate term for his 
embryonic ecclesiology. It has the advantage of insisting that "my people 


1 See p. 118, and Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 262-263. 

2 Noting the allusions of Mt 27 to Deut 21:1-9, 27:9, 15-26, Frankemölle 

(Jahwebund , 207-210) sees here the curse afflicting the covenant breaker. 

3 Cf. n. 1 on p. 95; Frankemölle, Jahwebund , 108-119. Both Frankemölle 
(pp. 199-200) and Soares Prabhu ( Formula Quotations , 266) correctly indi- 
cate the Davidic setting of "my people Israel," but wrongly confine it to 
the empiric OT Israel in the light of 2:4. The messianic theme links it 
with "his people" of 1:21. Cf. Brown, Messiah , 175. 

4 Compare pp. 95-96. 

5 See p. 96, with n. 2. Although first Century Christians saw allegiance 
to the Christ as distinguishing disciples from Jews, they tolerated a 
wide ränge of doctrine and practice; cf. J. D. G. Dünn, Unity and Diver- 
sity in the Early Churoh (NT Library; London: SCM, 1977). The same re- 
luctance to define, and thereby confine, too sharply the true Israel ap- 
pears in the acceptance by the exclusivist Pharisees that the Sadducees 
and the *amme ha-*arets belonged to Israel. See further E. P. Sanders, 
Paul and Palestinian Judaism . A Comparison of Patterns of Religion (Lon¬ 
don: SCM, 1977) 147-157. Compare, "For Paul the Jewish people continue 
God's chosen people despite their rejection of the gospel" (W. D. Davies, 
"Paul and the People of Israel," NTS 24 [1977/783 4-39, at p. 28). 
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Israel" is composed only of those who are subject to Jesus the Christ, in 
and through whom the Law and the Prophets are achieving their full power 
and reality. The continuity between the old and the new economy is not 
seen by Matthew in the community, but in the Messiah.^ It was only after 
the time of Matthew, when Jesus came to be identified explicitly as Israel, 
that the Church could be dubbed the "true Israel." As far as is known, it 
was Justin who first called Jesus "Israel," and the Church the "true 
Israel. 

Matthew*s three mentions of believing pagans depict them as taking the 
initiative, and coming to Jesus in faith: the magi, the centurion, and the 
Canaanite woman (compare "Syria" in 4:24, and probably 15:29-31). This 
flocking of the Gentiles to the Kingdom of Heaven is graphically described: 
"Many will come from east and west and sit at table with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven" (8:11). The evangelist*s notion of the 

3 

Gentile mission during the ministry of Christ is centripetal. The magi 

are all of a piece with this conception. The grandiose prophetic vision of 

the pilgrimage of the nations to Zion becomes reality. The gold, frankin- 

cense, and myrrh are gifts fit for the Son of David, and are deliberately 

reminiscent of the promised homage of the heathen. But if their gifts 

confirm the word of God, their faith anticipates the ingathering of the 
4 

Gentiles. 


1 Compare Hare, Jewish Perseoution , 160, 170; Kingsbury, Matthew: Strua- 
ture , 31-38. 

2 Justin could identify the Church with the true Israel because he iden¬ 
tified both with the Messiah; see Richardson, Israel in the Apostolio 
Churah , 205-206. 

3 Compare and contrast Trilling, Das wahre Israel , 141-142, also pp. 104- 
105, 137-138; and D. Zeller, "Das Logion Mt 8,llf/Lk 13,28f und das Motiv 
der * Völkerwallfahrt *," BZ 15 (1971) 222-237; 16 (1972) 84-93, with the 
additional note (on the dependence on Isa 43:3-7) of W. Grimm, "Zum Hin¬ 
tergrund von Mt 8,llf/Lk 13,28f," BZ 16 (1972) 255-256; Goulder, Midrash 
and Leetion , 342-345. 

4 In the life of the first Century Church the gifts of the magi had their 
counterpart in the funds sent to Jerusalem by the diaspora Pauline chur- 
ches, which showed the sincerity of their conversion and brotherhood; cf. 
K. Berger, "Almosen für Israel: Zum Historischen Kontext der Paulinischen 
Kollekte," NTS 23 (1976/77) 180-204, 192, 200, 204. But if Mt had inten- 
ded a reminiscence of these gifts, he would surely have included some of 
the key terms of the magi episode in his (unparalleled) account of Jesus 
paying the Temple tax, and the paying of tribute by foreigners (17:24-27). 
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D. MATTHEW 2:13-23 - THE SON OF MAN HAS NOWHERE TO LAY HIS HEAD 

The covenant christology of 1:1-2:12 continues to be expressed by the 
fidelity of God in his Son (2:15, 17-18, 23), calling for the obedience of 
man (2:13-14, 19-22). The ecclesial significance of the Christ is also 
conveyed through the Bethlehem infants and the children of Rachel. Even 
his journeys may possibly have some deeper meaning for his followers. 
Consequently, Matthew 2:16-18 will first be examined, and afterwards the 
migrations to Egypt and Nazareth of Galilee will be studied. 

1 ) A Praising and Perseouted People (Jenerrriah 31:15) 

In six of the eight verses in Matthew where Ttats appears, it means ser- 
vant. But only in 2:16 and 21:15 does it signify "child." The contexts 
are parallel. In Matthew 2 and 21:1-16, the messianic Son of David from 
Nazareth in Galilee is honoured by "outsiders" (magi, children/SnXaCovTes); 
and both he and they are menaced by Jerusalem authorities, as scripture is 
fulfilled in the role of the children - Jeremiah 31:15 and Psalm 8:2(3).^ 
Consequently, it is permissible to view the children of 2:16 and 21:15-16 
as representing Matthew's meek and lowly babes (11:25-30, vhtiloL), his lit- 
tle ones (10:42; 18:6-14, vlxpol), and his noLÖLCt (18:2-5; 19:13-14). 1 2 3 
Perhaps the evangelist draws on the early Jewish belief that the nurslings, 
who escaped the Pharaonic pogrom through the faith of their mothers, recog- 
nized God their Father and nourisher at the defeat of the Egyptians in the 
Reed Sea. From the breasts of their mothers (Matthew 2:16b and 21:16b!) 

they made signs to their fathers, and then told them about their Father. 

3 

At this the Israelites praised God. In celebrating the Feast of the Holy 
Innocents, the first witnesses to the Christ of the lowly, the Church has 
apparently absorbed into her life a basic thrust of the gospel text. 


1 Mt 21:10-16 is compared with 2:1-6, 16 by Soares Prabhu, Formula Quota¬ 
tionen 156-157, 255-256; and Davis, "Tradition and Redaction," 415-417. 
Neither associates the children of 2:16 with those of 21:15-16. But to 
the similarity of content noted above between Mt 2 and 21:1-16 may be 
added that of form: 21:4-5, fulfilment formula quotation; 21:6-7, obe¬ 
dience formula; 21:14-16, same structure as 2:1-6 - Circumstances/ 
Reaction/Question/Answer from 0T. See also above p. 115 n. 1. 

2 See Bonnard, Matthieu y 306; Radermakers, Matthieu , 270 (on Mt 21:15-16). 

3 Exod. Rab . 1:12; 15:1(23:8); Tg. Neof. Ex 15:2 Margin. See Diez Macho, 
Neophyti 1: Exodo , 96 (with reference to P. Winter); and E. B. Levine in 
Diez Macho, Neophyti lrLevitioo , 443, at Ex 15:2. 
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The evangelist makes it quite clear, however, that there is no crown 
without a cross. That mourner for Jerusalem, Jeremiah, is twice invoked by 
Matthew, in contrast to his frequent recourse to Isaiah, his prophet of 
weal. Jeremiah gives the divine view of Herod*s slaughter of the infants 
in the messianic city (2:18), and of the chief priests* putchase with 
Judas* blood money of a burial ground, whose name Hakeldama perpetuates 
their responsibility for the death of the Messiah (27:6-10). Signifi- 
cantly, it is only on these two occasions that the customary purposive uva 
or otiüjs of the introductory formula is replaced by the simple Observation, 
Tote eitAripü&n - 2:17 and 27:9. The twin alteration indicates that the un- 
righteous activity of Jerusalem is permitted by Yahweh, but not carried out 
by him in Jesus as in the other fulfilment formula quotations. 

At the outset it may be stated that no exegete has satisfactorily elu- 

2 

cidated Matthew*s intention in 2:18. The majority is content to give 
technical details, such as the text form, the location(s) of Rachel*s tomb, 
and the original meaning of Rachel-Israel mourning for her children being 

3 

led into exile. Others go to the opposite extreme. They detect the exo- 

4 

dus of Moses and the exile of Israel repeated in the career of Christ. 


1 See Strecker, Weg , 59 n. 5; Pesch, "Gottessohn," 399 n. 3; Grundmann, 
Matthäus , 85; Senior, Vassion Narrative, 368-369 (with reference to W. 
Rothfuchs); Frankemölle, Jahwehund , 233-234; Green, Matthew , 151, 219; 
Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 50-51, 54; Brown, Messiah , 205. 

2 Compare Goulder (Midrash and Leotion , 239): "Now of all the citations in 
the Gospel, this is the most clearly artificial*'; Soares Prabhu ( Formula 
Quotations , 253): "The formula quotation of Mt 2,17f is surely among the 
most problematic of all those in Mt’s Gospel." 

3 E.g., the commentaries on Mt - Allen, 16; M*Neile, 20; Lagrange, 34-36; 
Schmid, 73; Fenton, 49; Gomd Civit, 73; Grundmann, 85-86; Bonnard, 29; 
Albright and Mann, 19; Hill, 86; Schweizer, 21; Sabourin, 237; and stu- 
dies such as, Neilessen, Das Kind , 43, 71; Paul, L'ivangile de l'Enfanoe, 
159-161; Gutbrod, "Weihnachtsgesohichten"> 49; Brown, Messiah , 205-206, 
216-217, 221-223. 

4 Cf. Lohmeyer, Matthäus , 29-31; Hartman, "Scriptural Exegesis," 137-141, 
152. Hartman traces an impressive, but very fragile, web of relation- 
ships between 2:18 and 2:1-16: Ramah evokes Bethlehem (2:5-6), and Jer 
31:15 in its context looks to the future of Zion (Mt 2:11) and the be- 
loved son (2:15). Probably Maldonatus is closer to Mt*s mind in obser- 
ving that the mother of Benjamin mourns for Jerusalem, situated in her 
son’s tribal land. One may add that as mother of Joseph also Rachel can 
pity all Israel and this Davidic Joseph. See Joannis Maldonati Commenta- 
rii in Quattuor Evangelistas (curavit Conradus Martin; 2d ed.; Moguntiae/ 
Londini/Parisiis: Sumptibus Francisci Kirchhemii, 1853), 1. 41. 
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The wide sweep and generous contours of such an exegesis are attractive, 
but vague and impressionistic. Elsewhere Matthew*s quotations are rela- 
tively straightforward, even if he does draw on a wealth of intertwined 
traditions, and often weaves the narrative around the cited text. A third 
direction is the exploration of the Contemporary Jewish understanding of 
Jeremiah 31:15 and its context. The interest in Rachel or Ephraim'*' is pro¬ 
mising, but the meagreness of the source material forbids firm conclusions. 
More tangible evidence comes from an examination of the quotation in its 

original and its New Testament contexts. Jeremiah 31 is a prime text of 

2 

the first Century Church. The chapter does mourn for the diaspora, but 
only in the single verse cited by Matthew! The other thirty-nine verses 
proclaim the return of Israel ("Ephraim, my first-born, my dear son," in 
31:1-4, 16-22) and of Judah (23-30), a new covenant with both kingdoms (31- 

34), and the divine pledge of unfailing Support for Israel and the resto- 

3 

ration of Jerusalem (35-40). The sorrow is turned into joy, as it will be 

4 

at the very end of the First Gospel. 

The wisdom of hindsight, which with Jeremiah's aid discerns in Matthew 
2:16-18 a later malevolence of Jerusalem and triumph over persecution, 
makes sense of that experience of resistance to the infant Church. The 
whole of Matthew 2 is preoccupied with the infidelity and rejection of 


1 Very briefly on Rachel, and without references, in Radermakers, Mat- 
thieu , 42. For Ephraim see Lohmeyer, Matthäus , 29 with n. 3; Soares 
Prabhu, Formula Quotations, 257. 

2 Cf. C. H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures . The Süb-structure of New 
Testament Theology (Fontana Books; London: Collins, 1965 Clst published 
19523) 44-46, 85-86. 

3 "This would be another example of the rabbinic style in which the pur- 
pose of the quotation is to be found in the succeeding phrases to which 
the words actually quoted have been a pointer" (B. Lindars, New Testament 
Apologetio . The Doctrinal Signifioanoe of the Old Testament Quotations 
CLondon: SCM, 19613 218). Lindars believes that the Church, if not Mat¬ 
thew, was aware of the original context of hope. 

4 Developments on the influence of Jer 31 on Mt 2 are found in J. Riedl, 
Die Vorgeschichte Jesu . Die Heilsbotschaft von Mt 1-2 und Lk 1-2 (Bibli¬ 
sches Forum 3; Stuttgart: KBW, 1968) 44; Gundry, Use of OT in Matthew , 
210; Hill, Matthew , 86; Albright and Mann, Matthew , LXIII, cf. pp. 21-22; 
P. Benoit in Benoit & M.-E. Boismard, Synopse des quatre ivangiles en 
frangais (Paris: Cerf, 1972), 2. 66 §16. - Note Jer 31:8-12 (Hebrew) : 
"The blind and the lame . . . shall sing aloud on the height of Zion," 
and 31C383:8LXX: "for the feast of Passover." If this is echoed in Mt 
21:14-15, the itatöes of 21:15 may correspond to those of 2:16 (p. 135). 
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official Israel. When the united front of Herod and Jerusalem (2:3 and the 
plural in 2:20) tries to eliminate the Son of David, it seals its own fate. 
In the text of Jeremiah 31:15 quoted in Matthew 2:18 Texva means descen- 
dants. The word differs from the united Septuagint tradition of uuou at 
verse 15 (but note xexva in 17). Therefore, it may be the choice of the 
evangelist himself, who uses the term fourteen times in all. Both he and 
Luke apply it to the unworthy children of Abraham (3:9) or Jerusalem (23: 
37). Twice elsewhere Matthew uses it in similar fashion - the parable of 
the two sons (21:28-32), and the acceptance of possible blood-guilt by two 
generations of Jerusalemites (27:25; compare 18:25). Consequently, it is 
reasonable to propose that at 2:18 the evangelist presents the mother of 
Joseph and matriarch lamenting the searing unbelief of many of her xexva 
towards the Christ, as well as the suffering of other innocent xexva. This 
transition from empiric Israel to "his people" (1:21) is thematic, and 
comes to a chilling climax in 27:25 - "His blood be on us and on our 
Texva."^ Such was to be the response of Jerusalem to the King of Israel. 
Matthew anticipated it from the outset. He comments on the pogrom against 
the Davidids in the words of Jeremiah 31:15, which he takes as referring to 
both sides of the great division in the people of the prophets. The 
righteous of the present suffer, the disciples. That is obvious. But the 
righteous of the past also suffer - even Rachel. Throughout his Gospel, by 
quotation or reminiscence of scripture, Matthew aims at demonstrating how 
the messianic present flows out of the religious past. But at the death of 
Jesus he ceases to eite scripture. The reality has arrived. "After the 
resurrection" of the Christ the first to benefit are the "saints" whom the 
old covenant had nurtured. They enter "the holy city," the new Jerusalem 
(27:52-53). Next to enter the Kingdom are the Gentile centurion and his 
men (27:54). Here in Matthew 2 the mourning Rachel and the Gentile magi 
anticipate the dead saints and legionaries. The matriarch bewails the 
double-edged sword that passes through Israel. It cuts off the just by 
death, and the unbelievers by judgment. Yet Rachel, who mourns for both 
persecuted and persecutors, will have new children, the people saved by 
Jesus. 


1 Compare n. 1 on p. 106; Vögtle, Messias und Gottessohn , 69-70; Green, 
Matthew , 60, 221. Contrast Brown, Messiah , 222. See further, Senior, 
Fassion Narrative, 255-261. 
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Viewed, therefore, in the light of Matthew*s ecclesiological Interests, 
the infants of 2:16 are plausibly the forerunners of the praising child- 
disciples of 21:15-16, who are offensive to the Temple establishment; while 
the slain xexva of 2:18 anticipate the unbelief that would decimate Jerusa¬ 
lem (27:25; cf. 24:19), and which dealt so heavy a blow to the lover of 
Israel and of the people of Jesus. In the light of the Unheilsgeschiohte 
of Jeremiah, it was essential to the mystery of divine Salvation that the 
child should be set for the fall and rising of many in Israel.^ 

2) A Catholic People (Matthew 2:22) 

In the course of a pericope showing heavy Matthean editing, 21:1-16, 
the evangelist is alone in giving the crowd*s estimation of Christ: **This 
is the prophet Jesus from Nazareth of Galilee** (verse 11). This Identifi¬ 
cation is grounded in 2:22-23. The arrival at Nazareth is the first of 
Jesus* three * , comings*' in Matthew, each of which delights a prophet: 2:23; 
4:14-16; 21:4-5. Unlike Mark and Luke, he telescopes the retirement to 
Galilee after the imprisonment of John, and the move from Nazareth to 
Capernaum. Thereby he achieves greater emphasis for the migration. Both 
changes of residence are aligned by the employment of exactly the same 
phraseology in 2:22-23 and 4:12-13 (compare 14:13): 
axouaas 6e . . . avex^pnaev eus xd pepn xf)s raXuXauas | xnv raXLXauxv 
xac . . . e \%uiv xaxqixnaev eus . • • Na^aped | Katpapvaotip 

Matthew illumines each Galilean town with the aureole of prophecy. He 
alone is so explicit about the messianic transformation of Galilee. Ernst 
Lohmeyer*s overstatement of the case for Galilee being the choice locale of 

revelation has perhaps stunted the appreciation of the geographico- 

2 

theological symbolism of Galilee and Jerusalem. It may be accepted as 


1 Mt 2:16-18 is here explained in the light of the Jerusalem ministry, Mt 
21-27. Both Matthean quotations from Jeremiah are associated with places 
in the Jerusalem neighbourhood, Ramah (2:18) and Hakeldama (27:8-9). The 
current Arabic names for tombs in the Ramah/Anathoth complex include, 

"The Tombs of the Sons of Israel** and "The Tomb of the Mother of the Sons 
of Israel.** On the basis of Jub . 32:34 and T . Jos. 20:3, these names are 
thought to be pre-Christian by G. Lombardi, La Torriba di Rakel: #. Farah - 
W. Farah presso Anatot (Jerusalem: Franciscan Printing Press, 1971) 94- 
98. Could they have suggested to Mt an Interpretation of Jer 31:15, 
whereby the children of Israel draw down death on themselves? 

2 Lohmeyer, Galiläa und Jerusalem (FRLANT 52; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1936). 
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axiomatic that the first Christians were not divorced from history and geo- 
graphy. The cultural, and even familial, roots in Galilee and Judaea (and 
Samaria?) must a priori have had an influence in shaping the earliest un- 
derstanding and expression of their faith in the Christ. He came from 
Galilee. Origins specify essence in a society where a man often goes not 
by his own name, but by that of his father (the son of Jesse), or in asso- 
ciation with his home town (Jesus of Nazareth). Therefore, Galilee (and 
Nazareth and Capernaum) must have significance in the plan of Yahweh. It 
is from there that the Saviour's fame "spread throughout all Syria" (4:24). 
There, too, the centurion came to believe (8:8-12); and he proclaimed jus- 
tice to the Gentiles (12:15-18). By the sea of Galilee the outcast "glori- 
fied the God of Israel" (15:29-31). The revelation of the Christ the Son 
of the living God by the Father to Peter takes place in greater Galilee 
(16:13-17). The ekklesia there promised (16:18-19) is given its characte- 
ristic form before Jesus "went away from Galilee" (19:1, following the Com¬ 
munity discourse of chapter 18). The prophet from Nazareth of Galilee re- 
lives the confrontation with Jerusalem of Matthew 2 in 21:10-16. Lastly, 
the mystic mountain in Galilee is the locus of the coming of the Kingdom in 
word (5:1), proleptically in the person of Jesus transfigured (17:1), and 
universally in the mission of the disciples (28:16). Galilee, therefore, 
powerfully conveys the basic antithesis of the Gospel. It legitimstes the 
interior exile within Israel of its Messiah, and shows how God had always 


1 The most systematic critique of Lohmeyer's (and W. Marxsen's) theory 
about Galilee in Mk as the place of revelation and the parousia is that 
by Günter Stemberger in Davies, Gospel and Land % "Appendix IV: Galilee - 
Land of Salvation?," pp. 409-438. He pays little attention to Mt, and 
displays no acquaintance with the opposing views of H. Kasting, Die 
Anfänge dev urehristliehen Mission (BEvT 55; München: Christus Kaiser, 
1969) 89-95; van Cangh, "Galilee dans Marc." One can agree with Stem¬ 
berger that little is known of first Century Galilean Christianity (p. 
425), and that the emphasis of Mt and Mk on Galilee reflects Jesus' 
actual ministry to the despised and lowly of this poorly regarded nor- 
thern province (p. 436). W. D. Davies ( Gospel and Land , 241) is right in 
holding, "There is no Galilean idyll for Jesus in Mark or Matthew. For 
them both Galilee found much to object to in Jesus, as he found much to 
condemn in it." Nevertheless, Galilee clearly has a symbolic, and conse- 
quently vital, import for Mk as J.-M. van Cangh has demonstrated. Com- 
pare J. Radermakers, La bonne nouvelle de Jisus selon saint Mono. 2 . Lec- 
ture oontinue (Bruxelles: Editions "Institut d'Etudes Theologiques," 

1974) 75-76; Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 111-113. 

See also p. 34 n. 1, and p. 91, above; and the following note. 
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Intended to upset human calculations by incorporating the humble, the Out¬ 
cast, and the heathen into his church. In sum, Matthew*s "apocalypse" of 
Jesus the Christ is associated with the slighted Galilee of the Gentiles.^ 
The people of Jesus is of its nature catholic, both horizontally since it 
welcomes the whole world, and vertically because it attracts disciples from 
all strata of society and fulfils the promises of God. 

The migrations of Jesus throughout the Gospel have been very tenta- 

2 

tively linked to Matthew 2 by Eduard Schweizer. The Syrian church held 
the travelling prophets and teachers in high esteem, as is evidenced by the 
Didache , the Gospel of Thomas , and the pseudo-Clementine letter De virgi- 

nitate . "The wandering of these prophets certainly was connected with the 

3 

theology of the pilgrim, whose prototype was Jesus in his earthly life." 

Matthew*s community would seem to have been a forerunner of this spiri- 

tuality, and it knew itinerant prophets and charismatic healers and exor- 
4 

cists. Schweizer concludes that it is at least not impossible that the 
homeless Jesus of Matthew 2 is proposed as a model for later travelling 
holy men. This is a tempting redactional Interpretation, but the motive 


1 On theological Galilee in Mt see particularly Lange, Das Erscheinen , 
358-385 (also pp. 386-391 on Galilee and Jerusalem, and pp. 392-446 on 
the mountain in Mt). See also the commentaries on Mt, e.g., Albright and 
Mann, 359, 361; Radermakers, 74 ("le Symbole du rassemblement universel"); 
Green, 138, 148; Sabourin, 332-333; Goma Civit, 2. 700-701; and Walker, 
Heilsgeschichte , 130-131 n. 50 (Galilee is the Kemprovinz of the Messiah 
and almost synonymous with Israel in 4:23-9:5); Frankemölle, Jahwebund , 
110 n. 41 (haggadic midrash on placenames in Mt 2); Green, Matthew , 56- 
57; Soares Prabhu, Fomtula Quotations , 134. Isa 8:23-9:1 provides "the 
structural backbone" of Mt according to W. R. Farmer, "Jesus and the Gos¬ 
pels: A Form-critical and Theological Essay," PSTJ 28 (1975) 1-62, 43-45. 

2 "Observance of the Law," 221-222, 229 n. 1; Matthäus , 22, 117, 131; "Zur 
Struktur der hinter dem Matthäusevangelium stehendem Gemeinde," ZNW 65 
(1974) 139; "The *Matthean* Church," NTS 20 (1973/74) 216; and p. 93 n. 2. 

3 H. Koester, " GNÖMAI DIAPHORAI. The Origin and Nature of Diversification 
in the History of Early Christianity," HTR 58 (1965) 279-318, 288. Cf. 
further R. Murray, "The Exhortation to Candidates for Ascetical Vows at 
Baptism in the Ancient Syriac Church," NTS 21 (1974/75) 59-80, 59-60, 75, 
79; G. Theissen, The First Followers of Jesus . A Sociological Analysis of 
earliest Christianity (London: SCM, 1978) 7-36, with the articles cited 
in nn. 6 and 11 on p. 121. 

4 Schweizer, "Observance of the Law," 226-229. Compare Stanton, "Matthean 
Christianity," 80-83. E. Cothenet ("Les prophetes chretiens," 291) is 
sceptical about Schweizer*s comparison of Jesus to an itinerant prophet 
such as those familiär to Mt*s community. 
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for the flight of Joseph with the child and its mother is patently one of 
fear, not of Service. Jesus* retirement to Capernaum after the arrest of 
John (4:12-13), and his shifting of attention from the crowds to the 
disciples after John*s execution (14;13ff.), and even the post-resurrection 
migration from hostile Jerusalem to Galilee (26:32; 28:7, 10, 16), are clo- 
ser parallelst The Opposition encountered by the early disciples, their 
consignment to benighted Galilee, and the scandalous catholic outreach of 
their ministry, make them, like Jesus, strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
They have nowhere to lay their head. 

Summary and Conoluding Considerations . - The foregoing partial consi- 

deration of the christology of the two opening chapters of the First Gospel 
focussed on the religious matrix of the Messiah: Yahweh and his saving 
plan, and Israel according to the Spirit and according to the flesh. The 
evangelical participatory christology means that the soteriological and 
ecclesiological resonance of Jesus requires attention. Matthew 1-2 were 
treated in four sections, in each of which the recourse to scripture re- 
vealed the triumph of the familiär and overriding purpose of God. 

Firstly, the prose poem of the genealogy hymned the loyalty of Yahweh 
to his covenant. The suffering brothers of 1:11 anticipate those of later 
decades. The four Gentile ancestresses prepare for the ingathering of the 
nations. All five women manifest God drawing straight with crooked lines - 
the overcoming of all obstacles to his grace in an unexpected, not to say 
disconcerting, fashion. 

Secondly, the righteousness of Joseph, so concerned to ally mercy with 
justice, so sensitive to the triple command of the Lord through Isaiah, 


1 Mt frequently notes the withdrawal of Jesus; see pp. 132 and 139 (joined 
to xaTOLxetD in 2:23 and 4:13). The fourfold yerouxeoLa of the genealogy 
(1:11-12, 17) may also come from him, prompted perhaps by the exile as a 
turning point in 1 Chr 3:17; 5:22; 9:1. Goulder (Mvdrash and Lection , 
233), however, exaggerates in proposing that the exile dominates the end 
of Mt through frequent allusions to the prophets of the captivity and re- 
turn - Jeremiah, Zechariah, Daniel. 

A fundamental aspect öf the Mt 2 placenames is caught by the reflection 
of Brown ( Messiah , 217) on the three formula quotations 2:6, 15, 18, 
which "by mentioning Bethlehem , the city of David, Egypt , the Land of the 
Exodus, and Ramah> the mourning-place of the Exile, offer a theological 
history of Israel in geographical miniature. Just as Jesus sums up the 
history of the people named in his genealogy, so his early history sums 
up the history of these prophetically significant places." 
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is a timeless paradigm. The essential names of the Christ bespeak a re- 
deemed people ("Jesus"), who rejoice in the Support of God's presence, 
whatever may befall ("Emmanuel"). 

Thirdly, the celestial summoning of the magi underscores the illegiti- 
mate kingship of Herod and the blindness of Jerusalem. This is a conso- 
lation to believers who lay Claim to the right understanding of the Word of 
the Lord, and are at odds with the authorities. The homage of the Gentiles 
and the saving of the remnant of Israel (cf. 2:10-22) are a staple expe- 
rience of Matthew*s audience. 

Finally, unpopulär but clear-eyed Jeremiah had known from of old that 
God*s praising people would be his persecuted people. The trauma occa- 
sioned in Israel by the conversion of the pagans, and the acceptance of the 
impure, could be assuaged by penetrating the prophetic counsels. But the 
people of the Messiah would be all too familiär with grief. Those of whom 
the world was not worthy were destined to wander. 

The self-understanding of the corporate Christ in Matthew 1-2, there- 
fore, includes its conviction that its commitment to Jesus makes it the 
inheritor of the divine promises, and the authoritative interpreter of 
scripture. The future is theirs, because the past is theirs. Moreover, 
because it is saved and buoyed up by the presence of the glorified Christ, 
it must be his righteous people, scrutinizing the Word of God to learn his 
will. The very fact of accepting the Messiah, and being made privy to the 
plan of Yahweh, entails the acceptance of the Gentiles and the outcast. 
Concomitantly, it brings ostracism, and even Opposition from the Israel of 
the flesh. Such, in brief, is the more "subjective" dimension of the 
covenant christology of the Gospel of the Origins. 

In guise of a conclusion, this self-understanding may be placed in a 
broader perspective. Any gospel christology is sensitive to the web of 
relationships which give messianic meaning and power to Jesus of Nazareth. 
It considers the Christ in the light of what anticipated him (the communion 
of Israel with Yahweh, and her hopes), of what accompanied him (his identi- 
ty and work for "his people"), and of what followed him (the vitality, the 
mission, and the suffering of the Israel of the Messiah). As remarked on 
page 115 above, from the beginning Jesus was experienced on the same regis- 
ter as was God - both were personal, but more than individual. 

First to be considered is the experience of the activity, the character, 
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of God in Jesus. William Temple astutely observed about christology, "The 
wise question is not, *Is Christ Divine?,* but *What is God like?*.** 1 In the 
vicissitudes of the genealogy with its five chosen women, in the generation 
from the Spirit, in the scriptural quotations, in the appearance of the 
king*s star to the worthy Gentiles, in the guidance and preservation of the 
infant Christ, Matthew sees what God is like. This is the climax of the 
pattern of Israel*s depth experiences of Yahweh "abounding in steadfast 
love and faithfulness." He is loyal to his promises to Abraham and David, 
able and willing to make a new beginning and save from sin, true to his 
prophetic word, loving towards all men, and close to the upright in their 
trials. Matthew*s christology is resolutely theocentric. 

Secondly, the impact of the Christ, the refashioning of Israel, is de- 
lineated. Jesus is the fruition and focus of God*s grace to Israel (1 ri¬ 
ll). Joseph is both the true Israelite and the first Christian: faithful 
to the will of the Father in the Torah, Isaiah, and the angel’s words, yet 
merciful to Mary (1:18-25). Under the Davidic Christ messianic Israel em- 
braces both Jew and Gentile, even at the expense of rupturing the Israel of 
populär estimation - yet all alike must know and obey the word of the Lord 
(2:1-12). Messianic Israel has to retire from Jerusalem in the face of un- 
belief, and meet its Lord in **Galilee** - per crueem ad luoem (2:13-23). 

The Gospel of the Origins is of a piece with the rest of the work in 
being "profitable for correction and training in righteousness" (2 Timothy 
3:16). The genealogy savours the sap-filled roots of the Church. Joseph 
and the magi produce the firstfruits of the agape of the Nazarenes. The 
quotations strengthen the eyes and heart of faith« Even the primal Jerusa¬ 
lem misunderstanding of scripture and consequent hostility bear their con- 
solation, and shed light on Calvary and the daily cross. Yahweh, Jerusalem, 
and the disciples interact in the career of the Christ. Now he is the 
Hermeneutik of the existence of Israel. Thus Matthew*s participatory 
christology assimilates and illumines the earliest Christian experience of 
questioning by insiders, misunderstanding by Outsiders, and the convulsion 
of traditional ways arising from the breaking of cultural moulds by the 
crucified and risen Christ, and the expansion of messianic Israel among the 
pagans. 


1 In Foundations . A Statement of Christian Belief in Terms of Modern 
Thought (ed. B. H. Streeter; London: Macmillan, 1912) 259. 



CHAPTER 7 


THE OBJECTIVE DIMENSION: THE ROYAL SON OF GOD 


The analysis of Matthew*s pre-baptism cycle in the previous chapter 
concentrated on the role of Yahweh and of Israel, both messianic and unbe- 
lieving. Here in Chapter Seven attention is focussed on the more "objec- 
tive" element, the identity of the Christ. Any distinction implied by the 
titles of Chapters Six and Seven refers to a widespread Contemporary under- 
standing of christology. "Objective" and ."subjective" are not distinct 
categories in the evangelist*s covenant christology. In attempting to ap- 
preciate Matthew*s experience of the identity of Jesus Christ, violence is 
not done to his organic and dynamic exposition by considering Jesus in the 
three interpenetrating dimensions which emerge in the two opening chapters: 
Christ, Son of David , and Son of God . 

A. THE CHRIST THE SON OF DAVID 

1) The Christ in Matthew 

The term "Christ" is found relatively more frequently in Matthew (se- 

venteen times) than in Mark (seven) or Luke (twelve). It is used as a title 

rather than a personal name.^ Therefore, wherever it occurs a certain 

2 

theological density is to be expected. 


1 Against Strecker, Weg, 126; Hummel, Auseinandersetzung , 112-113. With 
Blair, Jesus in Mt, 55; Hahn, Titles of Jesus , 222 n. 440; Füller, Foun¬ 
dation 3, 192; Walker, Heilsgeschichte, 52 n. 34, 128-129; Longenecker, 
Christology, 75; K. Berger, "Zum traditionsgeschichtlichen Hintergrund 
christologischer Hoheitstitel," NTS 17 (1970/71) 391-425, 391-392; 

W. Grundmann, "XpLoi," TDNT 9 (1974) 493-580, 531 n. 265; and, to a de- 
gree, Senior, Fassion Narrative, 239-240 n. 4; Kingsbury, Matthew: 
Structure, 96-97. 

2 Mt shares four occurrences with Mk (16:16; 22:42; 24:23; 26:63), and has 
six closely parallel to Mk (16:20, 21; 24:5; 26:68; 27:17, 22). Seven 
are peculiar to Mt, five of which are in Mt 1-2 (1:1, 16, 17, 18; 2:4; 
11:2; 23:10). There are two main usages: 6 Xplcttos (llx) and *InooDs o 
Aeyoyevos Xplotos (3x). See also pp. 104-105 above. 

145 
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As a prolegomenon to the investigation of the meaning of the title in 
Matthew, it is interesting to note that, whereas the demons recognized 
their exorcist as the Christ in Mark 1:34 (following the corrected Sinaiti- 
cus, Vaticanus, and Freerianus) and in Luke 4:41, the term is not in the 
very similar Matthew 8:16-17, where he prefers to eite Isaiah 53:4, 11. 
Elsewhere the evangelist associates the recognition of Jesus as the Son (of 
God) with divine, and not demonic, revelation - through the prophets in 1: 
22-23 and 2:15, or directly by a voice from heaven as in 3:17 and 17:5, or 
by internal revelation as in 11:25-27 and 16:16-17. 1 Perhaps the apparent 
denial of spiritual insight to the unclean spirits also reflects Matthew*s 
condemnation of Satan*s perverted knowledge of scripture in 4:6 (and Luke 
4:10-11). Such misunderstanding, of course, implies blindness regarding 
the Christ (22:42-45, and even 2:3-6). Jesus* rebuke to Peter shows that 
Satan cannot comprehend that the Christ must suffer, because he is not a 
Messiah of this world, but the Christ of the living God (16:16, 23). Mat¬ 
thew here and elsewhere (12:18, 22-32) affirms the dichotomy between the 
Christ and Satan. It will later C2) b) (i)3 appear how, as the Son of 
David, the Christ is master of the unclean spirits. 

In Matthew* s use of "Christ" three emphases may be discemed. Firstly, 
six of his thirteen unparalleled instances link the Messiah with salvation, 
that is, with "Jesus" - 1:1, 16, 18; 16:21; 27:17, 22. The combination 
"Jesus Christ" is not found outside Matthew in the Synoptics, with the pro¬ 
bable exception of the title prefixed to the Gospel of Mark. The other two 
differ from Matthew in coupling "Jesus" with Son of David (contrast Matthew 
9:27 and 20:30), and with Son of God (against Matthew 8:29). The pairing of 

Messiah and Saviour is not fortuitous. The evangelist is well aware of the 

2 

functional significance of the name Jesus (1:21). 

There is ample evidence that Matthew was not the first to speak of the 


1 An exception to this, at first glance, is the cry of the Gadarene demo- 
niacs in the triple tradition at 8:29. Here "son of God*' seems to be 
part of exorcism language. The exorcised do not believe in Mt. 

2 On the early theology of the Name see Longenecker, Christology , 41-46 
(with reference to J. Danielou, The Theology of Jewish Christianity [Lon¬ 
don, 19643 147-163). Also, J. Dupont, "Nom de Jesus," DBSup 6 (1960) 514 
-541; G. Quispel, "Qumran, John, and Jewish Christianity," John and Qum- 
ran (ed. J. H. Charlesworth; London: Chapman, 1972) 137-155, 149-155; 

E. E. Urbach, The Sages - Thein Conoepts and Beliefe (trans. I. Abrahams; 
Jerusalem: Magnes, 1975), 1. 124-134, 685. See further pp. 128-129 above. 
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Christ as "Salvation." The St. Mark's monastery Isaiah Scroll from Qumran 
at 51:5 runs, "My Salvation has gone forth, and his arm will rule the 
peoples." The Hodayoth suggest the Identification of Salvation with the 
offspring of David (1QH 7:18-19). Both these passages employ terms remi- 
niscent of the Isaian Servant Songs and Isaiah 11:1-5. This evidence 
strengthens the probability that Simeon*s Nunc Dimittis is also tributary 
to the custom of calling the Messiah "Salvation": "My eyes have seen your 
Salvation." Therefore, the name Jesus in the Hebrew very probably had mes- 
sianic overtones in the decades preceding the Christian era. Matthew makes 
it quite clear that this redemption concems the remission of sins, not 
political independence. The implication of the six verses with "Jesus 
(known as the) Christ" is, that the Messiah of Matthew saves from sin by 
his atoning death. The first three occurrences (1:1, 16, 18) are in the 
context of the divine Inauguration of the -redemption. The other three 
verses are in the shadow of Calvary (16:21; 27:17, 22), to which Jesus* 
messiahship inexorably led, 16:20-23 and 26:59-68. 

A second connotation of **Christ" is that of prophetic anointing, with 
consequent teaching and healing authority. Three texts from the evange- 
list*s special material illustrate this. Jesus instructs his disciples in 
23:10, "Neither be called masters, for you have one master (xa^nYH'nis) > the 
Christ." This term is found only here in the New Testament, and there is 
some textual hesitation. But this does not warrant the deletion of the 
verse.^ In the almost rabbinical atmosphere of 23:7-11, a fitting climax 

is reached in xaSnY^DS» with its meaning of chief interpreter or head of 

2 , 
the school. Again, Matthew alone adds xP LCJTe to the mockery of the 

scribes and elders: "Prophesy to us, Christ - who struck you?" (26:68). 

3 

Here the messiah is viewed as prophetic teacher, not military leader. 


1 Against BAG, 389; Grundmann, "xplü),** 532 n. 271 

2 Cf. Albright and Mann, Matthew , 279; and comparisons to the Qumran 
Teacher by Hill, Matthew , 211; R. S. Barbour, "Uncomfortable Words: VIII. 
Status and Titles (Mt. 23,8-9),** ExpT 82 (1970/71) 137-142, esp. p. 141. 
On Mt*s interest in the instruction of disciples: P. Bonnard, "Matthieu, 
educateur du peuple chretien," Mälanges bibliques en hormage au R . P. 

B&da Rigaux (ed. A. Descamps and A. de Halleux; Gembloux: Duculot, 1970) 
1-7; Thysman, Communaute , 27-32. 

3 Cf. 0. Betz, What do we know about Jesus? (London: SCM, 1968) 90 n. 12; 
Berger, "Hintergrund," 398; Hill, Matthew , 347; Grundmann, "xplüi," 524. 
(For Johannine parallels see J. Luzzaraga, EstBib 32 C19733 119-136). 
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This understanding of the messiah appears as early as Isaiah 11:3-4, with 
which should be compared the seventeenth Psalm of Solomon, verses 42 and 
48-49. A corroborative touch is the twinning of pseudochrists and pseudo- 
prophets in 24:24par. 

Another occasion when the Christ is depicted in prophetic terms is the 
programmatic 11:2. The imprisoned John sent disciples to Jesus to ask if 
he was the one to come, for he had heard of "the deeds of the Christ. 1 2 3 * 

Jesus in 11:4-5 defines these deeds as the healings, the resuscitation, and 
the preaching of the good news to the poor. These activities sum up Mat¬ 
thew 5-10.1 Obviously such actions recall Elijah, Elisha, and the prophets 
(who include Moses according to Deuteronomy 18:15 and 34:10; and, as will 
later be seen, David). A further depth of meaning is added by the inclu- 

sion between 11:2, *'the deeds of the Christ,*' and 11:19, "the deeds of 

2 

Wisdom." The prophetic Messiah is aligned with Wisdom. 

A third characteristic of Matthew's attitude to the Christ is expressed 
in his refusal to link the Messiah explicitly with the Son of David and 
King of Israel. Yet he takes it for granted that these titles coincide in 

3 

such passages as 1:6, 20-21; 2:2-6; 21:5-9. In 16:20 Jesus explicitly 


1 Grundmann, Matthäus , 304 (citing H.-J. Held); Bonnard, Matthieu , 437 
(mentioning G. Bornkamm); D. Connolly, "Ad miracula sanationum apud Mat- 
thaeum," VD 45 (1967) 306-325, 310; Hill, Matthew , 197; Cope, A Scribe 
Trained , 91-94. Kingsbury ( Matthew: Structure , 60-65) argues further 
that Christ is explained by Son of God. 

2 Christ is portrayed as Wisdom incarnate by 11:2 and 19 according to M. 

J. Suggs, Wisdom 3 Christology> and Law in Matthew f s Gospel (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University, 1970) 37, 56-58; D. W. Smith, Wisdom Christo - 
logy in the Synoptio Gospels (Rome: Pontificia Studiorum Universitas a S. 
Thoma in Urbe, 1970) 49-55; R. G. Hamerton-Kelly, Pre-eoristence > Wisdom, , 
and the Son of Man . A Study of the Idea of Pre-existence in the New 
Testament (SNTSMS 21; Cambridge: University Press, 1973) 67-70. But F. 
Christ is, correctly, less absolute in Jesus Sophia . Die Sophia Christo¬ 
logie bei den Synoptikern (ATANT 57; Zürich: Zwingli, 1970) 76; cf. 

Green, Matthew , 118, 120. However, only an analogy between Jesus and 
Wisdom is allowed by M. D. Johnson, "Reflections on a Wisdom Approach to 
Matthew's Christology," CBQ 36 (1974) 44-64, 56-58. 

It would be unilateral, indeed eisegesis, to reduce Mt 1-2 to a wisdom 
christology, e.g., the infant Solomon worshipped by foreigners, the di- 
vine sonship, the obedience and persecution of the sages. 

3 Compare Walker, Heilsgesahiohte , 52 n. 34; Johnson, Biblioal Genealo - 
gies , 228 (cf. p. 224); Kingsbury, Matthew: Structure , 96-99. It is a 
bad method to explain "Christ" only from the passages where the term oc- 
curs, as is shown by the fine study of 12:17-50 in Cope, A Scribe Trained , 
32-52. 
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forbids publication of the fact that he has accepted the role of Messiah, 
presumably because it had such political colouring for the masses (compare 
John 6:14-15). The evangelist so dissociates the Christ from the Son of 
David in 22:42-45 that he can hint at the transcendence of the former 
without depreciating the descent from David.^ Lastly, the crucified King 
of the Jews is not mocked as a would-be messiah, in contrast to Mark 15:32 
and Luke 23:35, 39. This is consonant with his depoliticization of the 
Christ 

Summary. - The title Christ in Matthew is associated with redemption 
from sin by being coupled six times with "Jesus." It is also open to the 
prophetic concept of the Messiah as teacher and healer. But it cannot be 
connected with political pretensions in the accepted sense. Nevertheless, 
"Christ" is implicitly equivalent to Son of David and King. The concentra- 
tion of five instances of the title in the Gospel of the Origins (1:1, 16, 
17, 18; 2:4) implies that it has fundamental, if general, importance. 

Since the substance underlying a title is often present, although it is not 
(e.g., 12:17-50), and since titles overlap and illuminate each other, the 
Davidic sonship of Jesus will next be studied. - 

2) The Son of David in Matthew 

A clear distinction should be maintained between a son of David and the 
Son of David. The first is any Davidid. The second is the Messiah who 
would reproduce the shalom of yore, the pax davidioa. From the viewpoint 
of the theologian, the Son of David need not necessarily be a son of David. 
Yet the question whether Jesus really was of David*s blood merits investi-. 
gation, since an affirmative answer could lead to a fresh and more positive 
evaluation of Matthew*s presentation of Jesus as the Son of David. 


1 For Mt*s editing of 22:41-46 see Suhl, "Davidssohn," 61; Burger, Davids - 
söhn , 87-90; A. Fuchs, Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu Matthäus und Lukas . 
Ein Beitrag zur Quellenkritik (AnBib 49; Rome: Biblical Institute, 1971) 
97-98; F. Neugebauer, "Die Davidssohnfrage (Mark xii,35-37 parr.) und der 
Menschensohn,*' NTS 21 (1974/75) 81-108, 82-84, 86-87, 92; J. D. Kingsbury 
"The Title 'Son of David* in Matthew's Gospel," JBL 95 (1976) 591-602, 
595-596 (mentioning J. M. Gibbs and D. M. Hay in n. 23). The Davidic 
sonship of Jesus is not denied, according to Suhl, Burger, Neugebauer, 
Hay, although subordinated to divine sonship (Kingsbury). 

2 See S. E. Johnson, "The Davidic-Royal Motif in the Gospels," JBL 87 
(1968) 140-141; Geist, "Jesusverkündigung im Matthäusevangelium," Jesus 
in den Evangelien (see p. 117 n. 5), pp. 109-110. 
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a. Jesus 1s a Son of David 

(i) The question of faot . - Could the family of Jesus have known if they 

were of Judaean royal stock? The issue is bedevilled by a difficulty 

hardly considered in the main studies of first Century Jewish genealogical 

traditions. Little documentary evidence has survived of domestic customs 

in the Palestine shortly prior to the Jewish revolt of 66-70 A.D. There- 

fore, the argument from silence applied to any Davidids of this period is 

not as strong as might seem."^ Account must also be taken of the fact that 

publication of one*s belonging to the royal line would hardly have been 

politic during the later Hasmonean and Herodian periods. Hegesippus re- 

^cords several persecutions of the Davidids by Roman authorities during the 

2 

latter half of the first Century. All in all, there is no insuperable 
difficulty against accepting that Joseph could have been known as belonging 
to the House of David. The inability to coordinate the genealogies of 
Jesus in Matthew and Luke does not exclude this conclusion. Genealogies 

were Statements of principle, and theological assertions, rather than 

3 

starkly factual records. 


1 Albright and Mann ( Matthew , 2-3) believe there were first Century fami- 
lies aware of their royal descent; cf. Coggins, Ckronioles , 26. Contrast 
"Wir kennen im Zeitalter Jesu niemandem - ausser Jesus - dessen Familie 
man als davidisch bezeichnet hätte" (D. Flusser, Jesus in Selbstzeug¬ 
nissen und Bilddokumenten CReinbeck bei Hamburg: Rowohlt, 19683 16, cf. 
pp. 13-24). Flusser relies on the thesis in Hebrew of Jacob Liver, The 
House of David . . . to the Fall of the Second Commonwealth and After 
(Jerusalem, 1959). However, there is an inconsistency in Liver*s argu¬ 
ment. In another study he States that there is no information about the 
exiliarchate before 70 C.E., yet he holds their later Claim to Davidic 
ancestry may be valid; cf. his "The Problem of the Genealogy of the Davi¬ 
dic Family after the Biblical Period,*' Tarbiz 26 (1956/57) 229-254 (Heb¬ 
rew) , i-iii (English). The evidence for Jesus being a Davidid is earlier 
and hardly less credible. Liver*s scepticism is judged too sweeping by 
A. Schalit, König Herodes . Der Mann und sein Werk (Studia Judaica, 4; 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1969) 474 n. 1112. 

2 In Eusebius, Hist . ecol. 3.12, 19-20, 22. 

3 Cf. pp. 26-28 above. Although M. D. Johnson ( Biblical Genealogies , 108) 
says his conclusions are "in substantial agreement with the views of 
Jacob Liver," he holds that even without documents the laity of the first 
Century could know their tribe, and the names of their male ancestors for 
several generations. He does not expressly assert or deny that Jesus was 
a Davidid (cf. p. 254). But J. Jeremias* {Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus, 
275-297, esp. pp. 290-291) discounts the accuracy of the genealogies 
without doubting that Jesus was of the royal line. Compare Brown, Mes¬ 
siah , 87-88, 511. 
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Although it was possible for an individual to be recognized as belong- 
ing to the royal dynasty, it was not a prerequisite for the Messiah. A 
personal Messiah was indeed expected at that time, but opinions differed 
widely regarding his lineage. Despite his levitical origin, Simon Maccabee 
could be extolled in phrases redolent of Solomon, as emerges from a compa- 
rison of 1 Maccabees 14:11-15 with 1 Kings 5:4-5. The ten or so messianic 
pretenders of New Testament times recorded by Josephus did not, apparently, 
set any störe by Davidic descent. Ben Kosibah seems to have been declared 
a Davidid when Akiba named him Bar Kochba. But his failure won for him 
another appellation in the Talmud, Bar Koziba, "son of deceit." Neither, 
as far as is known, was there a dominant belief that the Messiah would be 
born in Bethlehem.^ Therefore, Davidic descent was not a Contemporary mes¬ 
sianic postulate, which would have led to the elaboration of Davidic and 

2 3 

Bethlehem traditions about Jesus. Consequently, if the Gospels, the 

4 

early creeds enshrined in Romans 1:3-4 and 2 Timothy 2:8, Hebrews and 


1 Blinzler, "Heimat Jesu," 15-16, with further references. 

2 Compare Brown, Messiah , 505-507. Burger (Davidssohn , 10-11) lists those 
denying that Jesus was a Davidid (including himself) - Goguel, Conzel- 
mann, to whom add Vögtle, Messias und Gottessohn , 29 (citing Grundmann 
and R. Pesch); and those in favour - Cullmann, Stauffer, Michaelis, Jere¬ 
mias, Hahn, 0. Betz, who now are joined by R. Füller, E. Grässer, T. 
Holtz, Longenecker, Albright and Mann, Brown. 

3 Johannine irony implies in Jn 7:42 that Jesus is of royal blood. See 
B. Lindars, The Gospel of John (New Century Bible; London: Oliphants, 
1972) 302-303; and D. W. Wead, The Literary Devices in John f s Gospel 
(Theologische Dissertationen, 4; Basel: F. Reinhardt, 1970) 59-63. 

4 The phrase, "Of the seed of David (according to the flesh)," has recei- 
ved short shrift from commentators on the Pastoral Epistles, such as 

J. N. D. Kelly, P. Dornier, and C. Spicq. The two state, humiliated and 
exalted, interpretation of Rom 1:3-4 concentrates on the resurrection, to 
the detriment of the Davidic sonship. For example, the latter is a theo- 
logically irrelevant dogmatic fossil for K. Wengst, Christologische For¬ 
meln und Lieder des Urchristentums (SNT 7; Gütersloh: Mohn, 1972) 113-115 
(who, however, denies that two stages are in view). The two state inter¬ 
pretation strangely resembles the second Century anti-Gnostic and anti- 
Monarchian understanding of Rom 1:3-4 as expressing a two nature chris- 
tology; cf. R. Cantalamessa, "La primitiva esegesi cristologica di Romani 
1,3-4 e Luca 1,35," RStorLetRel 2 (1966) 69-80, esp. pp. 69-71, 80. 

A far more positive and satisfactory evaluation of the Davidic element 
is found in E. Schweizer, "ulos," TDNT 8 (1972) 334-399, 366-370; G. Rug- 
gieri, II Figlio di Dio davidico . Studio sulla storia delle tradizioni 
contenute in Rom . l 3 Z-4 (Analecta Gregoriana, 166; Roma: Universitä Gre- 
goriana, 1968), e.g. pp 1 . 122-123; and other works to be cited later. 
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Revelation,^ proclaim that Jesus is son of David according to the flesh, 
this is not a deduction from dogmatic presuppositions, but a datum of human 
testimony. 

The Synoptics certainly present Jesus as adopting a reserved attitude 

to messianic appellations such as Christ and King. But reserve is not re- 

jection. Probably the Jesus of the Gospels had to achieve his messiahship 

before he could accept the role of Christ, which he transformed by his obe- 

dience unto death. Before his demonstration of true messiahship, there was 

great risk of being misunderstood if he publicly accepted the title Christ, 

2 

or claimed to be the Son of David. The Synoptics do not portray Jesus as 

denying his origin from Judah*s kings in Matthew 22:41-46 and parallels. 

3 

They point to a loftier dimension of Davidic sonship. Again, there is no 

evidence of first Century questioning of Jesus* royal lineage, and his op- 

ponents would hardly have neglected such a useful argument against the 

4 

Claims of his disciples. The frequent, early, and apparently uncontested 
references to Jesus as a member of the first family of Judah Support the 
authenticity of the claim. 


1 Heb 7:11-17 implies Davidic descent: the royal priesthood of Melchizedek 
(Ps 110:4; Gen 49:10); E. Grässer, "Der historische Jesus im Hebräer- 
brief," ZNW 56 (1965) 63-91, 74-75. Rev speaks of the root and offspring 
of David in 5:5; 22:16. There is no reason to dub these passages late or 
unintegrated - against Burger, Davidssohn , 162-164 (and note the similar 
demur of D. M. Hay, JBL 89 (1970) 513). 

2 Cf. Schweizer, "ulo's," 366 (citing Dalman). This approach to the "mes¬ 
sianic secret" is shared by R. P. Martin, Mark: Evangelist and Theologian 
(Exeter: Paternoster, 1972) 92-97, who cites 0. Betz and R. N. Longe¬ 
necker. Add J. C. 0*Neill, "The Silence of Jesus," NTS 15 (1968/69) 153- 
167, 165-166; with the qualification by Moule, Origin , 34-35. 

3 See the summary of recent discussion in G. Schneider, "Die Davidssohn¬ 
frage (Mk 12,35-37)," Bib 53 (1972) 65-90, 65-80; and n. 1 on p. 149. 

4 Jeremias, Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus , 291. For the second Century 
polemic see P. Beskow, Rex Gloriae . The Kingship of Christ in the Early 
Churoh (Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 1962) 90-97. The terse denial of 
Jesus being a Davidid in Barn . 12:10 flows from the epistle’s patent 
anti-Judaism - "un antijuif et pregnostleiste," says E. Robillard, 
"L’epitre de Barnabe: trois epoques, trois theologies, trois redacteurs," 
RB 78 (1971) 184-209, at p. 189 n. 11. The same denial by the Ebionites 
springs from their condemnation of warfare, the Temple, and David*s adul- 
tery, according to H.-J. Schoeps, Jewish Christianity • Faotional Disputes 
in the Early Chicroh (trans. D. R. A. Hare; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1969) 
84-87. Is it fanciful to suggest that their antagonism was fuelled by 
first Century predominance of Davidids in the Great Church of Palestine? 
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Finally, the llkellhood of Jesus belng of royal blood is enhanced by 

the role played by his relatives in the Church during the Century after his 

death. Eusebius calls the family of'Jesus the öeandauvotThis probably 

identifies them as relatives of Mar Jesus the Master, rather than as kins- 

2 

men of the ancestral öeoitoTns David. But, since Jesus was the heir to 

David, the difference was slender. The dynastic succession in the Jerusa- 

3 4 

lern and Galilean churches has its proceding and posterior analogues. 

James, it is true, is not presented as a Davidid. His immediate relation- 

ship to Jesus was more significant for the Church. Vespasian ordered the 


1 Hist» eccl . 1.7; 2.23; 4.22 (cf. n. 2 on p. 150). Further in A. von 
Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei 
Jahrhunderten (4th ed.; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1924), 2. 630-635; G. Bardy, 
ed., Histoire ecclisiqstique I-IV (SC 21; Paris: Cerf, 1952) 28 n. 17; 

A. Meyer and W. Bauer, "The Relatives of Jesus," New Testament Apocrypha: 
Gospels and Related Writings (ed, E, Hennecke and W a Schneemelcher CET 
ed, R. McL, Wilson]; London: Lutterworth, 1963) 418-432; J, Blinzler, Die 
Brüder und Schwestern Jesu (SBS 21; Stuttgart: KBW, 1967) 94-95, 103. 

2 Against J. Weiss, and with Blinzler ( Brüder und Schwestern , 103 n. 32), 
who follows W. Foerster; and Brown ( Messiah 9 508 n. 9), who calls them 
the "Master*s people." 

3 See Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung , 630-636; K. L. Carroll, "The Place 
of James in the Early Church," BJRL 44 (1961/62) 49-67, 49-51; B. Bagatti # 
"I *parenti del Signore* a Nazareto," BeO 7 (1965) 259-263; L. Randellini, 
La Chiesa dei Giudeo-cristiani (Studi Biblici, 1; Brescia: Paideia, 1968) 
29-34. 

4 The Zealot leadership espoused the dynastic principle; cf. S. G. F. 
Brandon, Jesus and the Zealots. A Study of the Political Factor in Early 
Christianity (Manchester: University Press, 1967) 131-133. Towards the 
end of the second Century the Quartodeciman bishop Polycrates of the 
"parish of Ephesus*' informed Pope Victor that he was the eighth bishop 
from his family ( Hist . eccl . 5.22-24). Harnack spoke of the Christian 
"Caliphate" of Jerusalem, but this category was rejected by P. Battifol, 
L'Eglise naissante et le catholicisme . Les origines catholiques (Paris: 
Gabalda, 1913), 1. 288 n. 1; H. von Campenhausen, "Die Nachfolge des Ja- 
cobus. Zur Frage eines urchristlichen *Kalifats*," ZKG 63 (1950/51) 133- 
144; J. D. Crossan, "Mark and the Relatives of Jesus," NovT 15 (1973) 81- 
113, 112 n. 1. Yet qualified approval is given to the Caliphate compari- 
son by M. Goguel, Les premiers temps de l r Eglise (Manuels et precis de 
theologie, 28; Neuchätel/Paris: Delachaux et Niestle, 1949) 65-66; and 
attention is drawn to the parallels in high priestly and rabbinic succes¬ 
sion by E. Stauffer, "Zum Kalifat des Jakobus,** ZRGG 4 (1952) 193-214. 

See further Brandon, Jesus and the Zealots , 165-166 with n. 4; Randellinl^ 
GrLudeo-cristiani , 47-50. There is, therefore, significant, though not 
compelling, evidence for a Christian Davidic patriarchate in first Cen¬ 
tury Palestine, which reflected the esteem in which the "brothers of the 
Lord** were held; cf. Acts 1:14; 1 Cor 9:5; Gal 1:19. 
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extermination (or perhaps, deportation) of the descendants of David, but 
there is no record of the thoroughness of their pursuit and arrest. There- 
fore, it is not incredible that Christians of the royal family should sur- 
vive and be interrögated by the imperial authorities in the time of Domi¬ 
tian. ^ It is possible that the problem of the early Palestinian church was 

2 

too much Davidid influence, and not its absence! 

Conclusion . - Some first Century Jewish families could be recognized 

as Davidids. However, it was not necessary for a messianic claimant to be- 
long to such a family. Consequently, Jesus 1 Davidic sonship is not to be 
dismissed as a non-historical theologoumenon. His belonging to the royal 
stock is presumed in the New Testament, and was not an issue in the first 
Century. Moreover, the distinction of his lineage probably contributed to 
the esteem in which his relatives were later held, and led to their inves- 
tigation by the Roman administration. In a word, according to the histori- 
cal Standards of his time, Jesus was a son of David. 

(ii) The signifioanoe of this faet for Matthew 2 . - The dominant motif of 

this chapter is the lethal Opposition between King Herod and the Christ, 
the Son of David. Many commentators have grounded this Opposition in 


1 Against Burger ( Davidssohn , 123-127), who follows W. Wrede and H. Con- 
zelmann. Jewish Christian tradition cherishes his royal descent; cf. 
Randellini, Giudeo-oristiani , 37-38. It is remembered by a Jew at the 
beginning of the third Century, according to the unexpurgated edition of 
Sank . 43a in J. Derenbourg, Essai sur Vkistoire et la göographie de la 
Palestine d'aprds les Thalmuds et les autres souroes rabbiniques (Paris: 
Imprimerie imperiale, 1867; repr. 1971), 1. 349 n. 2. 

2 The opening chapters of Acts contain traces of a political Davidicism. 
"Lord, will you at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?," 1:6. Suc- 
cession to the apostolic ministry is regulated by David*s instructions in 
1:19. The "patriarch" David explains the resurrection as the enthrone- 
ment of his descendant, 2:29-35. He also has a political commentary on 
the passion, 4:25-27. The fact that Mary or Jesus* kinsfolk did not re- 
ceive an empowering apparition has been explained from "ecclesiastical 
politics" by G. W. Trompf, "The First Resurrection Appearances and the 
Ending of Mark*s Gospel," NTS 18 (1971/72) 308-330, esp. pp. 310-315, 325 
-330; cf. Crossan, "Relatives of Jesus,*' 104-113. Even the debate over 
judaizing may have been more heated because of the prestige of the con- 
servative family of Jesus. These are but conjectures. The material to 
hand does not seem adequate to prove or disprove them. Yet it is a 
priori likely that theology in the first decades was literally a flesh 
and blood affair, deeply rooted in culture, and much exercised with or- 
thopraxis. In such a milieu the clan of Jesus, with its Davidid aura, 
would have an influence unfamiliar to a detribalized, post-monarchist age. 
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Contemporary circumstances. Herod the Idumean-Arab was conscious of his 

ethnic disqualification to rule in Judaea. Therefore, he was uneasy in the 

face of Jewish messianism.^ There is no doubt that he was sensitive about 

his mixed blood. Herod*s sycophant Nicolas of Damascus fashioned a Jewish 
2 

pedigree for him. Julius Africanus recalls his destruction of the genea- 

logical archives, "in the belief that he would appear of noble origin if no 

one eise was able by reference to public registers to trace his line back 

3 

to the patriarchs or the proselytes or the gertm." 

There was some early polemic arising from the base origin of Herod. In 
the Assumption of Moses 6:2-6 Herod is described as, "not of the race of 
priests," unlike the Hasmoneans. "He shall slay the old and young, and 
shall not spare. Then the fear of him shall be bitter unto them in their 
land. And he shall execute judgment on them as the Egyptians executed 
judgment upon them - during thirty and four years." Here Herod the alien 
is associated with the Gentiles, and contrasted to the Jews. His barbarity 
is reminiscent of Matthew 2. Psalm of Solomon 17 may be contemporaneous to 
Herod. Of the Hasmoneans it says, "They laid waste the throne of David . 

. . but thou didst cast them down, 0 God ... in that there rose up 
against them a man that was alien to our race" (verses 7-9). If their 

4 

anonymous Opponent was Herod, his non-Jewish origin is again stressed, and 
he is implictly criticized as a ruler not from David 's stock. Verse 28 
makes the expulsion of the sojourner and the alien from Jerusalem a part of 
the Programme pf the Son of David. An Idumean would fall into the category 
of a ger toshab , because they were not true converts, but victims of the 


1 Herod*s attitude was determined by his Edomite origin according to J. 
Schniewind, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus (NTD 1/1; 3d ed.; Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1937) 17. Referring to R. Eisler, Lohmeyer 
(Matthäus , 22-23) admits it as a possibility. See n. 3 on p. 156. 

2 Ant . 14, §9. Early Statements concerning the antecedents of Herod the 
Great are conveniently summärized by H. W. Hoehner, Herod Antipas (SNTSMS 
17; Cambridge: University Press, 1972) 5-6 n. 2. 

3 Hist . eool . 1.7.13. Jeremias ( Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus, 282) 
thinks that by destroying the records Herod may have hoped to check the 
messianic Claims of the House of David, which was a menace to his power. 

4 As is held more probable by 0. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament . An Intro - 
duction (trans. P. R. Ackroyd; Oxford: Blackwell, 1965) 612; cf. Schallt, 
König Herodes , 463-464, 471. But he is identified as Pompey by G. B. 
Gray, APOT 2. 648; M. Delcor, "Psaumes de Salomon," DBSup 9 (1973) 214- 
245, 235-236, whose arguments are not conclusive. 
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statutory circumcision by Hyrcanus.l Antagonism to Herod's gentile Usur¬ 
pation of the throne of David is echoed centuries later in Eusebius. In 
his Historia ecclesiastica 1.6 he cites Genesis 49:10 to the effect that 
only when a foreigner ruled in Israel would the expectation of the nations 
be fulfilled. 

None of these Jewish texts explicitly opposes Herod to the messiah of 

David. Yet Abraham Schalit believes that a convergence of clues indicates 

2 

that Herod was trying to restore the glory of the kingdom of David. 

Although he cannot determine how the Idumean established his apparent Claim 

to belong to the House of David, Schalit thinks he saw himself even as the 
3 

Davidic messiah. But this remains only an attractive hypothesis. It is 
conceivable that his supporters, the Herodians, considered him the messiah 
(if not necessarily the Son of David). The third Century Pseudo-Tertullia^ 
Against All Heresies, chapter 1, mentions that the Pharisees derived their 
name from the fact that they were separated from the rest of Jewry by their 
special Interpretation of the Law. This sound Observation lends credence 
to the next sentence, which says the Herodians thought Herod was the mes- 

4 

siah. Epiphanius narrates that they called their leader Christas* 


1 Rabbinic criticism of this forcible judaization indicates that Idumeans 
were classed as resident aliens; and distaste for the foreignness of 
Herod may find expression in the unfavourable reference to "purple-red" 
Herod from "Edom" and his Roman allies in Midr. Cant . 7:6. This is the 
view of V. Aptowitzer, Parteipolitik der Hasmonäerzeit im Rabbinischen 
und Pseudepigraphischen Schrifttum (Veröffentlichungen der Alexander 
Kohut Memorial Foundation, 5; Wien: Kohut-Foundation, 1927) 56, 47. 

2 König Herodes , 474-476; 450-460, "Das Reich Herodes und das Reich des Mes¬ 
sias." The Hasmoneans had a similar goal; cf. P. R. Ackroyd, I & II 
Chronicles * Ezra s Neherrrlah (Torch Bible Comm.; London: SCM, 1973) 32. 

3 König Herodes , 460-482, "Die Botschaft des Herodes"; also his "Die 
'herodianischen' Patriarchen und der 'davidische' Herodes," ASTI 6 (1968) 
114-123. Reviewers have not been slow to point out the flimsiness of the 
evidence he adduces, e.g., G. Baumbach, TLZ 95 (1970), cols. 337-340; K. 
Müller, TReV 67 (1971) 353-359. Schalit's attempt to get inside the mind 
of Herod cannot rise above the level of a highly educated guess, e.g., 
pp. 474 nn. 1113, 1114; 476 n. 1116. Yet he was anticipated by T. Keim, 
Geschichte Jesu von Nazara: Der Rüsttag (Zürich: Drell & Füssli, 1867), 1. 
174, 179, 181, 382-383. Rothfuchs ( Erfüllungszitate , 101 n. 25) cites 
Keim with approval. 

4 Panarion 20:1; cf. E. HammerSchmidt, "Königsideologie im spätantiken 
Judentum," ZDMG 113 (1964) 493-511. Contrast Safrai and Stern, The 
Jewish People 1/1, 277 n. 7 (M. Stern). 
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Another piece of evidence, whose relevance has only recently been 
grasped, is a passage from the Qumran Cave Four Vatviavchal Blessings . The 
Blessing of Jacob foretells the "Messiah of Righteousness, the Branch of 
David. For to him and to his seed was granted the Covenant of kingship , 
over his people for everlasting generations" (3-4). Hartmut Stegemann ex- 
plains the polemic against the Edomite (associated with Amalek and the ac- 
cursed Esau) as directed against the Herodian dynasty, which will be anni- 
hilated at the end of the days, and replaced by a son of David, a descen- 
dant of Jacob.'*' He believes there is no evidence to show the Herodian/ 
Davidid antithesis was populär outside Qumran. Nevertheless, he continues, 
"A similar rivalry between the *illegitimate* Herodian and the ideal Davi- 
dic kingship structures the presentation of Herod in Matthew 2, and furni- 

shes the specific messianological content of the tradition about the mas- 

2 

sacre of the Bethlehem children." Immediately he adds that any historical 

reminiscence here can clarify the Bethlehem story "materialiter but sheds 

no light on its purpose. This is restrictive. Stegemann believes Jesus 

3 

was born and reared in Capernaum. Perhaps this is why he underestimates 
the verisimilitude of Herod*s racial inferiority complex being the foil in 
Matthew 2 to the authentic Davidic sonship of Jesus the Christ. 

Conclusion . - Antagonism to Herod as the alien usurper of the city 

and throne of David appears as certain or probable in various Pharisaic 
sources, in Qumran, in Josephus, in early Christian writings, and in a few 
rabbinical passages. This abhorrence of Herod*s gentile origin probably 
springs from its being considered an affront to the eternal covenant of 
Yahweh with David. It is plausible that Herod*s Propaganda in Judaea 
depicted him in traits appropriate to the royal messiah. Certainly, 


1 "Weitere Stücke von 4Qp Psalm 37, von 4QPatriarchal Blessings, und 
Hinweis auf eine unedierte Handschrift aus Höhle 4Q mit Excerpten aus 
dem Deuteronomium,*' RevQ 6 (1967/68) 193-227, 214-227. 

2 "Ein derartiges Konkurrenzverhältnis zwischen ‘illegitimem* herodia- 
nischen und idealem davidischen Königtum ist jedenfalls für die Herodes- 
Darstellung in Matthäus^2 konstitutiv und stellt die eigentliche messia- 
nologische Aussage der Überlieferung vom bethlehemitischen Kindermord 
dar*' ("Weitere Stücke," 217 n. 92). Without reference to Qumran, an 
analogous evaluation of Mt 2 is offered by Strecker, Weg , 147 n. 2, 247; 
Walker, Heilsgeschichte , 60. 

3 See the refutation by Blinzler, "Heimat Jesu," 14-20. 
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Matthew 2 derives a richer texture and a keener point when placed in this 
setting. The importance of the royal descent of Jesus is obvious in Mat¬ 
thew 1. Therefore, this Gospel of the Origins is best approached under the 
patronage of King David.^ 

b. Jesus is the Son of David 

The investigation will be carried out in three stages« First, the ap- 
preciation of David in first Century piety will be savoured, Then this 
vital figure will be detected in Matthew 3-28. Finally the Davidic imagery 
of the two opening chapters will be appraised. 

(i) The First Century Saint David . - The emphasis now passes from fact to 

Interpretation. A son of David is one of a succession of figures who 

people all periods of Israelite history for almost a millenium before 

Christ. The Son of David is a unique individual, a hero permeated by the 

hopes, the contemplation, and the Ideals of the people of Israel during the 

2 

centuries before Matthew. The messianic figure known as the Son of David 
is usually considered by scholars in his role as a public personage and the 
founder of the eternal dynasty - the monarch, the judge, the conqueror. 
Disappointment with the levitical Hasmoneans, followed by the hellenizing 
despotism of the half-breed Herod and the gentile domination of Rome, made 

3 

Israel yearn for this Son of David. 


1 This conclusion is of methodological moment. It represents a very dif¬ 
ferent interpretation of Mt 1-2 from that of many exegetes, who stress 
dependence on the Moses tradition, e.g., Vögtle, Messias und Gottessohn ; 
Paul, L'ivangile de VEnfance selon saint Matthieu; Neilessen, Das Kind 
und seine Mutter . Mt ? s debt to Moses is downplayed by Kingsbury, Mat¬ 
thew: Struoture , 89-92; and attributed to the pre-matthean stage by 
Brown, Messiah 3 108, 117, 162-163. 

2 A convenient and perceptive summary of the first Century belief in David 
as "a living image embodying the aspirations of the covenant people for 
renewal and vindication, . . . the Instrument through whom the light of 
the knowledge of God would go out to the nations, that through him there 
would be a renovation of the worship of God and the defeat of the powers 
of evil, ,f is found in Kee, Community of the New Age , 125-126. 

3 On this upsurge of interest in the Messiah ben David see Füller, Foun¬ 
dations , 30-31; Coppens, Messianisme royal , 116-125; Burger, Davidssohn , 
16-24; Longenecker, Christology , 65-66; S. Zedda, L'escatologia biblioa: 
Antico Testamento e Vangeli Sinottioi (Esegesi biblica, 6; Brescia: 
Paideia, 1972), 1. 182-187; M. de Jonge and A. S. van der Woude, in W. 
Grundmann, F. Hesse, de Jonge, van der Woude, "xpwd , 11 509-521. The Qum- 
ran witness is summarized by Fitzmyer, "'Elect of God 1 ," 130-135, 139. 
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More important for the New Testament, especially for the Synoptic Gos¬ 
pels and Acts, is the Son of David as a private person. Here the emphasis 
falls on the first David as the prototype of the servant of God. The focus 
is on his obscurity, his trials, his election by Yahweh and special rela- 
tionship to him, his faithful Service, his sacred poetry, his domination of 
the forces of evil, and his prophecy and glimpses of what the Christ would 
be like. It is noteworthy that when Eduard Lohse writes about the Son of 
David in Volume 8 of the Theological Dictionary of the New Testament , he 
entitles his Old Testament section: "1. King David; 2. The Messiah of Da¬ 
vid* s Lineage." But for the New Testament treatment he has to subdivide 
King David into the three roles of Servant of God, Prophet of Christ, and 
Type of Christ. Here we are a far cry from the majestic public personage 
that first strikes the reader of Second Samuel. This later David is all 
things to all men. Here is a model of Service and piety, of religious elo- 
quence and worship, which can nourish the devotion of every man. Yet Lohse 
and others'*’ have not drawn many conclusions about the actual religious sig- 
nificance of the living David for the New Testament. The Christian figure 
is Saint David, rather than King David. A neglected avenue to Jesus the 
Christ is the appreciation of him as the Davidic prophet and servant of 
God. 

Material which sheds light on the first Century hagiography of David 
and the Son of David includes: (a) Sirach 47:1-22; (b) The Psalter in its 
manifold adaptation, e.g., the Psalm titles, Psalm 151 LXX, Psalms of Solo¬ 
mon 17, and the Qumran Psalms Scroll; (c) Wisdom of Solomon 7-9; (d) the 
Biblical Antiquities of Pseudo-Philo, chapters 59-63; and (e) Josephus, 
Jewish Antiquities 6, §156 -7, §394. 


1 Ernst Lohmeyer was a pioneer in his neglected, Gottesknecht und David¬ 
sohn (FRLANT 61 £433; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1953 C19451) . 

2 The later Christian trajectory of David could be traced through the Di- 
dache> Ignatius, Justin Martyr, the Testament of Solomon , the Byzantine 
theocracy (Eusebius of Caesarea), Ambrose*s Apologia of David (cf. Targ . 
Chron.) , Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Psalms, the "David*' who ruled the 
early monasteries, Kontakion 1 (The Nativity) of the Syrian-born Romanos, 
the carlovingian New Israel under David/Charlemagne, the Crusaders* re- 
establishment of the kingdom of David/Christ, the medieval jurists on the 
character angelicus of the king, with his two bodies (physical and mysti- 
cal). Some of this afterlife will be drawn on below. See also the ra¬ 
ther ordinary article on "David" by J. Danielou in RAC 3 (1957), cols. 
594-603. 
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(a) Siraoh 47:1-22. - These portraits of David and his son are far 

from regal. Like Saul in the preceding verse (46:20), David commences in 
an atmosphere of prophecy, 47:1. Verses 2-7 recall his election by God "as 
the fat is set apart from the communion sacrifice," and his youthful ex- 
ploits against wild beasts, Goliath, and the Philistines. The following 
three verses admire his incessant praise of the Most High, and his patro- 
nage of the Temple music and song. Finally, in verse 11, "The Lord forgave 
him his sins ... He conferred on him the rights of royalty (NAB; ÖLadnxnv 
ßaaLXe'üJV LXX) ." This appreciation of David is steeped in the levitical 
piety of the second Century before Christ, and honed by the consciousness 
of the danger of seduction by foreign ways. Goliath and the Philistines 
had by then been replaced by the Seleucids and the hellenizers. Here is a 
David with whom the Contemporary Jew could identify: the sacrificial divine 
election, a youth remarkable for his prayerful and valiant devotion to his 
daily task and beleaguered people, an adulthood notable for psalmody and 
worship, for love of his Maker, and for enjoying divine forgiveness and 
blessing. This is a David for everyman.^ 

Like any worthy paterfamilias, David merited a son and heir who was 
wise and cared for his patrimony, 47:12-13. Famous for his songs, stories, 
parables, and answers, he was called by the very name of Israel in Jeremiah 
11:15, "Jedidiah," "Beloved of the Lord," 47:14-18. However, he succumbed 
to the sins of the flesh, so castigated by the sages; but Yahweh honoured 
his promise to David by raising up a root of his stock, 47:19-22. The wis- 
dom of Solomon, and his being cherished by the Lord, are traits that recur 
in the Son of David of the Gospels. 

(b) The Psalmody of Later Judaism. - a. The Psalm Titles: At least as 
early as the third Century before Christ the Songbook of the Second Temple 
was cherished as the prayerbook of David. In the masoretic text thirteen 
out of phe seventy-three psalms ascribed to David are given a life setting 
in his career, especially during the years prior to his accession to the 
throne, namely, Psalms 3, 7, 18, 34, 51, 52, 54, 56, 57, 59, 60, 63, and 


1 Sir has the highest regard for the covenant with David, as is shown by 
45:25 ("an individual heritage through one son alone"); 47:11, 22; 48:16; 
the puzzling "I called on the Lord, the father of my Lord CDavid?!" in 
51:10LXX; 51:12(8). Despite his reticence about a royal messiah, he har- 
dly subordinates the monarchy to the priesthood (against de Jonge, "xpuü^" 
512); cf. R. T. Siebeneck, CBQ 21 (1959) 425-428. 
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142.1 This process of relating the psalms to the life of David accelerated 

with the passage of time. The Septuagint attributes eight further psalms 

to David, expands some titles, and multiplies historical settings, for 

example, Psalm 26 LXX "Before he was anointed"; 29, 37, 64, 92-100; 143 

"Concerning Goliath.*' All five Syriac Apocryphal Psalms are ascribed to 

David, and at least three of them have a pre-Christian Hebrew prototype. 

o 

Three are linked to David's early life as a shepherd. About 130 A.D., the 
desire of Aquila for a literal Version led him to render the l e Dawid miktam 
introducing Psalms 58 and 59 by "of David the lowly and the perfect" (read- 
ing mak tarn , Tonteuvoö TeXeuoö). More titles are added in the Targum and 
Peshitta. Theodore of Mopsuestia represents the climax of this tendency. 

In his Commentary every psalm is treated as spoken by David. He is consi- 
dered to have foreseen such manifestly posterior events as the destruction 

4 

of the Temple. 

Why was there such interest during the first Century in interpreting 
the Psalms against the background of David's experiences? The obvious 


1 Among many commentators, see A. A. Anderson, The Book of Psalms (New 
Century Bible; London: Oliphants, 1972), 1. 43-46. A striking analogue 
to this Davidic piety occurs in the sole psalm attributed to Solomon, 

127. The building of the house (v. 1) is understood of the Temple. "He 
gave sleep to his beloved" (singulär in Heb., plural in LXX) in v. 2 re- 
fers to the dream of Solomon-Jedidiah (2 Sam 12:25; and see p. 160 above) 
in 2 Kgs 3:5-15. Significantly, the mere mention of Solomonic authorship 
implies an application of the psalm to the relationship of the king with 
Yahweh. Another instance from Jewish literature of this autobiographical 
outlook is Pirqe Aboth 6:3, which deduces that a Student must honour his 
teacher because David called Ahithophel, from whom he learned but two 
things, "his companion, and his familiär friend" (Ps 55:13). 

2 P. W. Skehan, "Again the Syrian Apocryphal Psalms," CBQ 38 (1976) 143- 
158, with references to J. A. Sanders in n. 3 of p. 143. 

3 See J. F. A. Sawyer, "An Analysis of the Context and Meaning of the 
Psalm-Headings," Transactions of the Glasgow University Oriental Society 
22 (1967/68) 26-38, 33. 

4 See further M. F. Wiles, The Cambridge History of the Bible , 1. 497-501. 
Earlier Justin argued against Trypho that several psalms referred to Da¬ 
vid, not Hezekiah; and Aphrahat insists that Ps 22 speaks of the pierced 
Christ, not Saul {Demonstratio 17, §10). Like the Jews, Christians un¬ 
derstood the psalms in the light of David's spiritual odyssey. But for 
them David is really Christ. A. T Hanson ( Studies in Paul , 13-51) deve- 
lops at some length his parallel and attractive theory that Paul hears 
the pre-existent Christ speaking through the mouth of the prophet David 
in many psalms. 
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answer is, that this hero of the spirit was seen as the model for men of 
piety. The psalm titles probably stemmed from hasidim concerned with the 
nurture of the spiritual life. By these biographical settings "David*s 
inner life was now unlocked to the reader, who was allowed to hear his in- 
timate thoughts and reflections."^ This Davidic kerygma of the psalms is 
prophetic, in the sense of disclosing the ways of God with man. It sup- 
plies moral guidance and exhortation. 

Of course there are deep Old Testament roots to this spirituality. The 

king of the Deuteronomist resembles the sage of Psalm 1, who Stands not in 

the way of sinners, but delights in the law of the Lord. According to 

Deuteronomy 17:19-20, the monarch shall write out his own copy of the 

Torah. "He shall read in it all the days of his life, that he may learn to 

fear the Lord his God . . . that his heart may not be lifted up above his 

brethren, and that he may not turn aside from the commandment." A Citizen 

king, indeed, and a constitutional monarch*. Even the most royalist of ro- 

2 

yal psalms, 89 and 132, correlate the Mosaic and Davidic covenants. The 
last reforming king of Judah, Josiah, is described in terms of the Shema: 
"Before him there was no king like him, who turned to the Lord with all his 
heart and with all his soul and with all his might, according to all the 
law of Moses; nor did any like him arise after him** (2 Kings 23:25). 

A song of David which appears in 2 Samuel 22 (compare Psalm 18) runs in 
part, "The Lord delivered me because he delighted (euöoxnaev) in me. The 
Lord rewarded me according to my righteousness (ötxatoauvnv) . . . With the 
pure (exAexxou) thou dost show thyself loyal . . . Thou dost deliver a 
humble (tctojxov) people" (22:20-21, 27-28). Not only does David speak to 
Yahweh as "the sweet singer of Israel** on behalf of the people, but he en- 
joys the second prophetic gift of speaking for Yahweh to the people. He is 
"the man who was raised on high, the anointed of the God of Jacob,** who 
could proclaim, "The Spirit of the Lord speaks by me, his word is upon my 


1 B. S. Childs, "Psalm Titles and Midrashic Exegesis," JSS 16 (1971) 137- 
150, 149. 

2 Cf. B. de Pinto, "The Torah and the Psalms," JBL 86 (1967) 154-174, 161- 
162; W. H. Brownlee, "Psalms 1-2 as a Coronation Liturgy," Bib 52 (1971) 
321-336, e.g., pp. 330-334; T. N. D. Mettinger, King and Messiah (Lund, 
1976) 289-290; also, J. Coert Rylaarsdam, "Jewish-Christian Relationship: 
The Two Covenants and the Dilemmas of Christology,** JES 9 (1971/72) 249- 
270, 262-267. Pss 72 and 101 (David*s "mirror of the prince") also repay 
consideration. 
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tongue" (2 Samuel 23:1-2). The vocabulary would have had a deep religious 

resonance for Christians: IIlotös Aauuö, tilg tos avnp ov aveoxncjev xiipuos 

ent xPtaTÖv §eou . . . itveöya xupuoü eXaXnaev ev eyot xat 6 Xoyos oiutoü. 

In short, an admirable royal life style may be discerned in these psalms 

and passages from the Deuteronomist. Here the king is the servant, the 

poor man, the humble, persecuted, suffering one. He is equally the just 

man, who is chosen, raised up, beloved.^ Therefore, it is not surprising 

that by the first Century the psalms came to be prayed as the rhythmic 

legenda and oracles of the christened Saint David. 

3. Psalm 151 LXX: This supernumerary psalm is more explicitly confes- 

sional and self-revealing than earlier canonical compositions. Its popu- 

larity is evident from its appearance in Qumran Cave 11 in a form both 

truncated and embellished, and more fully in the first Syriac Apocryphal 
2 

Psalm. Here there is a miniature theology of grace. David is the least 
(yuxpos) and youngest of his family, fit only to tend the sheep and make 
music and praise his Lord. But the Lord heard his prayers, took pleasure 
(euöoxnGev) in him, and "chriSted" him (txP^crev ye). Then he slew Goliath, 
or, as the Hebrew has it, "He made me a ruler of the sons of his covenant." 
That David commands the sons of the covenant (a phrase also in Ezekiel 30: 
5LXX and Psalms of Solomon 17:17) typifies the interpenetration of the Mo- 
saic and royal covenants at this late period. The worshipping anawim can 
expect a reward exceeding great. If the synagogue liturgy used Psalm 151 
as a responsorial psalm to adapt 1 Samuel 16:1-12 and 17:12-37 for public 

3 

reading, the point being made here about the filtering of the psalms 
through Davidic hagiography would be confirmed. 


1 The LXX Psalms always have ayouinTOS for "PT 7 (cf. Solomon-Jedidiah in 
127:2). For the royal connotation see Ps 45(44), <I>6h uitep toO ayaTtriToD, 
and three psalms of David: 60:5(7); 68;12; 108:6. It means only son, the 
heir who is bearer of the promises; cf. E. Lövestamm, Son and Saviour 
(Lund, 1961) 96; T. De Kruijf, Der Sohn des lebendigen Gottes (Rome, 

1962) 50, 124; and who must suffer, Martin, "Shepherd," 272. 

2 P. W. Skehan, "The Apocryphal Psalm 151," CBQ 25 (1963) 407-409; "Syriac 
Apocryphal Psalms," 143-147; M. Delcor, "Zum Psalter von Qumran," BZ 10 
(1966) 15-28, 16-21; J. Magne, "Orphisme, Pythagorisme, Essenisme dans le 
texte hebreu du Psaume 151?," RevQ 8 (1975) 508-547, 533-543 (also pp. 
548-591; and a reply by J. Carmignac on pp. 592-597). On thfe "Orphic" 
David at Dura-Europos see G. Delling, "uyvos," TDNT 8 (1972) 498 n. 59. 

3 As suggested by S. B. Gurewicz, "Hebrew Apocryphal Psalms from Qumran," 
AusBR 15 (1967) 13-20. 
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y. Psalms of Solomon 17: Verses 7-8 and 23-51 are most germane, with a 
parallel in 18:6-10. Only here in extant pre-Christian literature is the 
messiah called the Son of David (17:23), and "Christ" used in its technical 
sense (v. 36; cf. 18:6). Although the strain of universal salvation is 
muted, the king is no purely martial figure. He destroys the pride of the 
sinner, not the sinner himself. He leads a holy people in righteousness, 
knowing that they are "all sons of their God" (w. 25-30). He cleanses 
Jerusalem, but does not annihilate the pagans. "He shall judge the peoples 
and the nations in the wisdom of his righteousness." The Son of David will 
not rely wholly on the force of arms, or amass wealth. He rules through 
his word, and God grants him strength through his holy spirit. Under this 
shepherd there will be no dass distinction or exploitation (w. 45-46). 

He will inaugurate a new era of holiness. Here one is closer to the mora- 
lizing of Deuteronomy, Isaiah (especially 11:1-5, 9-12; 49:3-9, 12), Psalms 
2, 89, 132, and the Synoptics, than to the King of Kings of Revelation. 
Behind the majestic public figure of David there is the private person with 
the moral majesty of the messiah of the prophets and the poor.^ 

6. The Qumran Psalms Scroll: Column 27 summarizes David's literary out- 

2 

put. First his domestic virtue is noted: "(He was) a scribe, intelligent 
and perfect in all his ways before God and men." Then his compositions are 
said to total 4,050. They comprise 3,600 psalms and songs for the daily 


1 Compare M.-A. Chevallier, L'Esprit et le Messie (Paris, 1958) 10-17; 

R. W. Klein, "Aspects of Intertestamental Messianism," CTM 43 (1972) 507- 
517, 509-510 ("a scribe-king"); Delcor, "Psaumes de Salomon," cols. 244- 
245; M. Dumais, Le langage de l'Evangelisation (Actes 13^16-41) (Tournai/ 
Montreal, 1976) 166-168. - There must be many lacunae in our knowledge 

of first Century Jewish messianic expectations. For instance. Philo ap- 
pears to see his transcendent eschatology partially realized in the 
Mosaic sage; yet he nowhere speaks of a pacific messiah, and the warrior 
messiah figures once in the nationalistic passage, Rewards 16, §§95—97. 
See further, F. Gregoire, "Le Messie chez Philon d'Alexandrie," ETL 12 
(1935) 28-50; Chevallier, L'Esprit , 32-41; Jaubert, Alliance , 382-385. 
Since the messianic hope was very much alive in the second Century, it is 
baffling that the pre-70 A.D. Tannaim are silent on the subject. For 
suggested explanations see van der Woude, "xputf," 521-522. Chevallier 
(p. 44) shrewdly concludes that such unwonted discretion is a reaction to 
Christian messianic Claims. 

2 J. A. Sanders, The Psalms Scroll of Qumran Cave 11 (llQPs a ) (DJD 4; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1965) 48, 91-93; cf. G. W. Anderson, The Cambridge 
History of the Bible> 1. 151-153; Vermes, Dead Sea Scrolls> 265. The 
Qumran Ps 91 will be drawn on in the next paragraph, on exorcism. 
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and Sabbath sacrifices, and for the New Moons and feasts and Day of Atone- 
ment. The notice concludes with, "All these he uttered through prophecy 
which was given him from before the Most High." Here at the frontier of 
the ages David is at last explicitly designated as a prophet. This was im- 
plicit in 2 Samuel 23:2 and in Chronicles;^ becoming explicit in Acts 2:30, 
and Antiquities 6, §166, which describes Samuel*s secret anointing of David 

in these terms: "The Deity abandoned Saul and passed over to David, who, 

2 

when the divine spirit had removed to him, began to prophesy." Matthew 
22:43 and Mark 12:36 write from the same supposition that David addressed 
his son the Messiah as "Lord" - "in the (holy) Spirit."^ It is not at all 
surprising, therefore, that the man of God who arranged the praise and mu- 
sic of the Temple is called "David the prophet of the Lord" in the Peshitta 
at Nehemiah 12:24 and 36. 

(c) Wisdom 7-9 . - These chapters date to perhaps 50 B.C. At the be- 
ginning "Solomon" asserts his solidarity with the rest of mankind, 7:1-6. 
Then wisdom is extolled as a divine gift, and the proper object of prayer, 
7:7-9:18. One verse in particular is striking, where Solomon says God gave 
him knowledge of "the powers of spirits (icveuydTUiv 8uxs) and the reasonings 
of men, the varieties of plants and the virtues of roots" (7:20). The mes- 
sianic era was to be marked by wondrous eures according to Isaiah 26:19; 
29:18-19; 35:5-6; 61:1-2 (passages echoed in Matthew 11:2-5). The inter¬ 
testamental literature shows a lively expectation of such healing, whether 
in general terms or in connection with the apocalyptic tree of life, e. g., 
Jubileea 1:29; 23:26-29; 1 Enooh 25:5-6; 95:4; 96:3; 2 Esdras 8:52-53. The 
Essenes may have been credited with healing powers. But nowhere are eures 
ascribed to the Messiah himself, although they result from his reign in 2 
Baruoh 56:6 and 73:2, and 1 Enooh 55:4. Consequently, Matthew*s coupling 


1 Cf. D. N. Freedman, "Pottery, Poetry, and Prophecy: An Essay on Biblical 
Poetry," JBL 96 (1977) 5-26, 21-22; Newsome, "Chronicler and His Pur- 
poses," 203-204. 

2 See J. A. Fitzmyer, "David, *Being Therefore a Prophet ... * (Acts 2: 
30)," CBQ 34 (1972) 332-339. He could have strengthened his case by 

, mentioning 2 Sam 23:2, and Sir 44:2-6, which associates leadership and 
prophecy. He believes it is not impossible that Qumran and Josephus un- 
derstood David*s anointing not of his regal function, but of prophecy. 

3 So Rothfuchs, Erßlllungezitate , 90 n. 2. Neugebauer ("Davidssohnfrage," 
89) speaks of an apocalypse of David. Compare M. de Jonge, "Jesus as 
Prophet and King in the Fourth Gospel,*' ETL 49 (1973) 160-177. 
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of marvellous eures with invocation of the Son of David in 9:27, 15:22, and 

20:30-31 (compare 12:23 and 21:9, 14), has perplexed many exegetes.^ In- 

stead of positing contacts with the thaumaturgy of Moses and Elijah, a far 

simpler and more satisfying explanation emerges from taking seriously the 

appeal of the blind and the possessed to the n Son of David." 

In the Old Testament, the description "son of David" always refers to 

2 

one of his children, often Solomon. Therefore, in this investigation the 
figures of David and Solomon are paramount. The first act of the youthful 
David after his secret anointing with the Spirit was to banish the evil 
spirit from Saul, 1 Samuel 16:13-23. This was not forgotten. Whenever the 
daimons assailed Saul, "he had no other physician than David, who, by sing- 

ing his songs and playing upon the harp, restored Saul to himself," says 
. . . 3 

Josephus in Antiquit%es 6, §168. The mantle of exorcist, and therefore 
healer, feil on Solomon, as Wisdom 7:20 indicates. In Antiquities 8, §§45- 
49, Josephus recounts the use of a Solomonic incantation and a root pre- 
scribed by him to exorcise a man in the presence of the emperor. "When 
this was done, the understanding and wisdom of Solomon were clearly re- 
vealed" (§49). Even Christians of Jewish background seem to have had a 

4 

shrine to Solomon the healer, probably at the Probatic Pool. Therefore, 
the appeal of the afflicted to the Son of David reflects a populär belief 
in the royal power over spirits This cry, for Matthew, was testimony to 
the merciful Davidic Messiah, who conquers the powers of evil. 


1 E.g., Hahn, Titles of Jesus, 190, 358, 383-386; Füller, Foundations , 31, 
47, 111-112, 189-191, who can evoke as analogous only the (putative) Mo- 
saic eschatological healing prophet. Burger {Davidssohn , 169-170) consi- 
ders that Mt's healing Son of David betrays "seine mangelnde Kenntnis der 
jüdischen Vorstellung vom davidischen Messias"! Even as careful a study 
as Kingsbury's "Son of David" misses much of the richness (e.g., p. 598). 

2 G. Schneider, "Zur Vorgeschichte des christologischen Prädikats 'Sohn 
Davids 1 2 3 4 ," TTZ 80 (1971) 247-253. 

3 llQPs a 27 lists four songs of David for those afflicted by malign spi¬ 
rits; and his Ps 91 seems to be apotropaic, as his song in Bib. Ant . 60: 
1-3 certainly is. Drawing on studies by L. R. Fisher, E. Lövestamm, and 
K. Berger, the evidence is very capably marshalled by D. C. Duling, 
"Solomon, Exorcism, and the Son of David," HTR 68 (1975) 235-252. See 
also his "The Therapeutic Son of David in Matthew: An Element in Mat¬ 
thew^ Christological Apologetic," NTS (1977/78) 392-410, 407-410. 

4 According to B. Bagatti, "I Giudeo-cristiani e l'anello di Salomone," 
RSR 60 (1972) 151-160, who also cites Origen, PG 13, col. 1757. Further, 
Hüll, Hellenistic Magic , 33-34; Vermes, Jesus the Jew , 61-69. 
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(d) Biblieal Antiquitiea 59-63, - The work ends with Saul acknow- 

ledging that he is dying because of his disobedience to God, as Samuel had 
predicted, and sendlng a request to David to overlook his hatred and un- 
righteousness (65:4-5). The reign of this wronged and persecuted David is 
presented as the climax tovards which all is moving: 51:6; 56:2; 58:4; 59: 
1; 62:2, 9, 11. From the moment of his anointing by Samuel the Lord is 
with him, and he bursts into song about God defending him by his angels and 
Watchers (compare Psalm 91:11), 

For my brothers were jealous of me, 
and my father and mother thought little of me. 

When the prophet (Samuel) arrived they did not call me, 
and when the Lord's anointed was to be designated, they forgot me. 

But God with his right hand and his mercy drew near me; ^ 
therefore I will ever praise him, every day of my life. 

The stones he used to kill marauding animals are a sign of his future 
prowess (59:5). The psalm he composed to exorcize Saul plumbs the order of 
creation, and identifies the tribe of daimons as creatures of a second Or¬ 
der. Furthermore, the metra nova (unique womb?) from which he sprang will 
bear his descendant who will subdue the powers of evil (60:1-3)* In sla- 
ying Goliath he inscribes the names of Israel's heroes and of the Almighty 
on the seven stones, and makes the doomed Philistine behold the angel who 
guides his sword stroke (61:5, 8). David's pact with Jonathan emphasizes 
his innocence, and the righteousness of his father Jesse. There is an echo 
of Psalm 151, in his declaration that he is the least of his brothers, and 
merely a shepherd (62:4-5). Lastly, if David is the Speaker in 63:3, he is 
the foreteller of the doom of Saul and Jonathan. In sum, the David of 
Pseudo-Philo is a man whose greatness lies in his being chosen by God, and 
protected and guided by angels. He is humble and righteous, and acknow- 
ledges his dependence on the Lord by praise and gratitude. Despite his 
mastery over evil and devotion to his people, he is persecuted by the man 
he most helped. Nevertheless, he will usher in a new age: ex te initium 
erit regni advenientia in tempore (62:9). 


1 See the critical text established by D. J. Harrington in Harrington, 

J. Cazeaux, Ch. Perrot, and P. M. Bogaert, Paeudo-Philon, Lea Antiquitäa 
Bibliquee (SC 229 and 230; Paris: Cerf, 1976), 1. 364-366 (59:4). This 
hymn manifests interest in the psychology of David, whereas, "In his ca- 
nonical writings David practiced a greater modesty!" (J. Strugnell, "More 
Psalms of 'David'," CBQ .27 C19653 207-216,• 216). Because of the work's 
pre-70 A.D. setting, a human Messiah does not feature (Perrot, 2. 57-59). 
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(e) Jewish Antiquities 6 3 §156 - 7> §394. - The aristocratic Judaean 
priest, Flavius Josephus, bases his apologia for the Jews on considerable 
familiarity with the traditions of his people. Whatever nationalistic, 
political sympathies and hopes he may have retained after the apparent 
volte-face at Jotapata are muted in deference to his pagan audience. 
Nevertheless, he mentions approvingly the conquests of David, and Nathan*s 
oracle concerning the stability (but not now the perpetuity) of his line.^ 
Josephus uses Saul and David to convey his ideals of kingship, which are 
brought out in such passages as 6, §§262-268, 343-350; and 7, §§390-391. 
Jonathan revered David for his virtue, 6, §206 (apexn) . The quality most 
frequently ascribed to David is "righteousness" (ÖuxoiLoadvn) - 6, §§160, 

290; 7, §§130, 391. He is also presented as obedient to God, pious, pru- 

2 

dent, humane, and valorous. These virtues are certainly rooted in helle- 
nistic soil, yet they are not foreign to the righteous, obedient, and mer- 
ciful Son of David of Matthew. 

Josephus* original emphases in his account of the anointing of the 
youthful David by Samuel are particularly revealing of his Jewish Outlook. 
In 6, §§156, 164-165, the secrecy of the actions nominating the future king 
is several times stressed, in order to prepare the reader for the harassed 

3 

David*s hidden life before he ascends the throne. In Matthew, Christ*s 
conception from the Spirit, baptismal legitimation, transfiguration, and 
recognition as Messiah by Peter, are likewise not for immediate public 
proclamation. Twice integrity and obedience are demanded of the Messiah 
designate: the Son of David accepts baptism to fulfil all righteousness, 


1 Ant. 7, §§92-95. Josephus is willing to let it be understood that he 
considers Vespasian the Messiah. But he has one extraordinary sentence 
about the stone uncut by human hand of Dan 2:34-35, which implies a cryp- 
tic Jewish messianic hope. Although in the original text Daniel explains 
its significance to Nebuchadnezzar, Josephus remarks, **But I have not 
thought it proper to relate this, since I am expected to write of what is 
past and done and not of what is to be" (10, §210). As will later be 
seen, this mysterious stone is associated with the Davidic Messiah. 

2 Ant. 7, §§390-391. See H. W. Attridge, The Interpretation of Bihlioal 
Eistory in the Antiquitates Biblicae of Flavius Josephus (HDR 7; Missoula: 
Scholars Press, 1976) 40, 68-69, 109-140 (esp. pp. 110, 115-116, 119-121). 
Compare the earlier moralizing observations: "David, because he was mer- 
ciful, inherited the throne of the kingdom for ever" (1 Macc 2:57); and 
his conquest of great thirst by Reason in 4 Macc 3:16-18 (cf. 18:15). 

3 On this private initiation see Z. Weisman, "Anointing as a Motif in the 
Making of the Charismatic King," Bib 57 (1976) 378-398, 379-385, 395. 
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and his fidelity is then tested by Satan. Later Josephus presents David as 
a man of the Spirit, healer, and prophet (6, §§166, 168; 8, §§109-110), 1 
and as a king of peace and of sacrfcd song and music (7, §§305-306). These 
traits reappear in Matthew*s Son of David. In short, Josephus does not 
gloss over the temporal glory and the frailty of David, but he highlights 
his religious qualities and interior life. He is silent about the hopes he 
may well have placed in the coming Son of David. 

Summary . - In first Century Judaism David is not only a model of 

piety and fidelity to the Lord who loved him, but the man who spoke in the 

Spirit of the ways of God with men. He is the chosen one, who is raised 

up. As the prophet-king he speaks not merely on behalf of God as teacher 

and revealer, but also on behalf of himself and Israel as favoured inter- 

2 

cessor. The wise David,taught the people to know Yahweh, to praise and 
obey him. The Psalms unlocked his heart to the devout: his trust in his 
grace during periods of neglect and persecution, his fidelity to the Law, 
his humility rendering him the prime witness to divine power and love. 
Sprung from the metra nova , protected by angels, he conquered sin and 
demonic forces in the power of the Spirit. His righteous Son was expected 
to restore Israel and enlighten the nations. The following pages illus- 
trate how this spiritual experience of Saint David aided the infant Church 
to recognize his son, Jesus, as the Christ, and to cling to him in faith 
and love. Here is sensed the dynamism of lex orandi , lex aredendi. 


1 See further Fitzmyer in n. 2 on p. 165; Duling in n. 3 on- p. 166. The 
prophetism of David was also mediated through the canonical psalms, as 
shown by J. H. Eaton, Kingship and the Psalms (London, 1976) 175-176. 

2 The Dura-Europos panel of the musician David may represent a pre- 
Christian tradition. Another panel certainly follows a centuries-old 
view. In Ex 2:5 a servant picks the infant Moses out of the Nile rushes, 
but at Dura-Europos it is the daughter of Pharaoh who does so. This 
change accords with the second Century B.C. Jewish tragedian Ezekiel, and 
the Tg. Ps.-J . ; cf. Vermes, "Bible and Midrash," 230-231. Again, the 
resuscitation of the saints in Mt 27:52-53 has been explained in the same 
light by J. Grassi, ,r The Resurrection and the Ezechiel Panel of the Dura- 
Europos Synagogue," TBT 11 (1964) 721-726. In the present context, 
therefore, it is worthy of note that the panels of the anointing of David 
by Samuel, and of the "Orphic" David, which are to the right of, and 
above, the Torah niche, may body forth the key role played by the prophet 
David in the psalmody and preaching of the congregation. Cf. E. Lohse, 
TDNT 8 (1972) 479 n. 9; and Magne and Delling in n. 2 on p. 163; as well 
as the more general considerations of M. Smith, "Goodenough*s Jewish 
Symbols in Retrospect, M JBL 86 (1967) 53-68, 63-64. 
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(ii) The Son of David in Matthew 3-28 . - In the main, this investigation 
follows the order of the Gospel. Since its scope is limited to detecting 
the contribution of the royal prophet to these chapters, the expose is 
incomplete and unilateral. It does not pretend to furnish a rounded exe- 
gesis. Only a partial effort is made to distinguish tradition from later 
editing. When the evangelist's christology is sought, it is the finished 
work which is primary, and not its - hypothetical - process of composition. 
If Matthew incorporated older material, he did so because he agreed with 
it. 

(a) Matthew 3 and 17: Baptism and Trans figuration* - In 3:14-15 
Matthew deems it necessary to stress that Jesus fulfilled all righteöus- 
ness with complete deliberation. Afterwards the voice from heaven pro- 
claimed: "This is my son, the Beloved, with whom I am well pleased." Four 
elements of this scene have a regal tinge. The divine sonship recalls the 
coronation of the Davidid in Psalm 2:7. Indeed, the so-called Western 
reading in the Lucan parallel continues the citation with, "today I have 
begotten you." 1 It has been shown above that the ayaniruos may be connected 
with the first son of David, Jedidiah. It is true that this adjective is 
thrice applied to Isaac on Mount Moriah in Genesis 22:2, 12, 16. But later 
Interpretation identified Moriah with the Temple mount, e.g., 2 Chronicles 

3:1 and Antiquities 7, §333. Also, the Abrahamitic and Davidic covenants 

2 

were deliberately aligned. Therefore, it is quite possible that the aura 

3 

of David and Solomon would invest Isaac. A final pair of observations is 
that righteousness and divine good pleasure belong to David in 2 Samuel 
22:20-21(28). 2 3 4 


1 Considered original by J. D. G. Dünn, Jesus and the Spirit (NT Library; 
London: SCM, 1975) 27, with n. 73. 

2 See n. 2 on p. 35; and M. Weinfeld, "Covenant, Davidic," IDBSup , 188- 
192, 189-190; T. Ishida, The Royal Dynasties in Anoient Israel . A Study 
on the Formation and Development of Royal-Dynastio Ideology (BZAW 142; 
Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1977) 110-112, 116-117. 

3 On the royal ayatnTOS cf. n. 1 on p. 163, and the ränge of opinions in 
Radermakers, Matthieu> 62. A composite citation is accepted even in the 
strong case made for an allusion to Isaac by R. J. Daly, "The Soterio- 
logical Significance of the Sacrifice of Isaac," CBQ 39 (1977) 45-75, 68. 

4 Cited on p. 162. An exaggerated, but thought-provoking, divine kingship 
interpretation of the Baptism is given by Fawcett, Hebrew Myth and Chris¬ 
tian Gospel , 227-229, cf. pp. 133-135. 
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Although many commentators on Matthew and Luke consider the primary 
reference is to the Servant of Isaiah 42:1, none of the Greek versions here 
tallies with the Synoptic expression. It is true that Matthew*s rendering 
of the first Servant song in 12:18-21 uses the same phrase as does the di- 
vine voice at the baptism and transfiguration. But Matthew 12:18 probably 
derives from these passages, not vice versa. Also, Isaiah 42:1-7 des- 
cribes a Servant with the regal functions of liberating, ruling, and judg- 
ing. Consequently, if the First Gospel echoes this passage, a reference to 
David the servant is not excluded. There may also be a colouring of 2 
Samuel 22:20; particularly since in Psalm 151:5 it is said of David*s bro- 
thers that the Lord did not take pleasute (oüx eu6oxriae\j) in them. 

The transfiguration has clearer affinities to the ancient royal ideo- 

3 

logy. Elements such as the six days, very high mountain, transformed 
appearance, tents, overshadowing cloud, and listening, have been credibly 

4 

associated with Moses and the exodus. Yet they can all be linked to 
other backgrounds.^ As with the baptism imagery, Israel*s traditions are 


1 Compare J. Grindel, "Matthew 12,18-21," CBQ 29 (1967) 110-115, who (with 
K. Stendahl) notes that the T>m of Isa 42:1 is never rendered otyannTOS 
in the LXX or Hexaplaric material, and the latter is probably an exegeti- 
cal translation, prompted by early Christian vocabulary (p. 110); 
Rothfuchs, ErfüllungsZitate , 73. Daly ("Sacrifice of Isaac," 69 n. 53) 
thinks Mt may be citing a translation variant which is not now extant. 

2 It seems clear that none of these suggested texts (Isa 42; Ps 2; Gen 22; 

2 Sam 22) is'dominant. However, Mt 3:17 was interpreted in the light of 
Ps 2:7 by the Gos. Eb. , Justin, and other early Fathers, according to 
Lindars, NT Apologetic , 140 n. 2. On the royal aspect of the baptism see 
also De Kruijf, Der Sohn , 52-54; F. H. Borsch, The Son of Man in Myth and 
History (NT Library; London: SCM, 1967) 367-369; Schweizer, TDNT 8 (1972) 
368; Schürmann, Lukas , 192 n. 131, 194-195; I. H. Marshall, "Son of God 
or Servant of Yahweh? A Reconsideration of Mark i. 11," NTS 15 (1968/69) 
326-336, 332-336. It is intriguing that Mt 3:2-4:17 shares many terms 
with the death of the King and the salvation of the saints in 27:40-55, 
e.g., voice, Galilee, holy city, raise up, dcpcnyL, Son (of God), Spirit, 
serve, darkness, dvetpx^noav (listed by Radermakers, Matthieu , 346-347). 

3 Cf. Borsch, Son of Man> 382-387 (following Harald Riesenfeld). 

4 See the commentaries; and Boismard, Synopse , 2. 253 (who on p. 250 il- 
lustrates Mt*s borrowing from Dan 10:1-12 in 17:2-7 - a non-Mosaic dimen- 
sion elaborated by Murphy-0*Connor, "Structure," 378-380). 

5 E.g., Bonnard, Matthieu , 253-255; Schweizer, TDNT 8 (1972) 369; Matthäus , 
227-228; Lange, Das Erscheinen , 426-434; J. Coppens, Le Messianisme et sa 
Releve prophitique . Les anticipations vdtdrotestamentaires: leur accom- 
plissement en Jdsus (BETL 38; Gembloux: Duculot, 1974) 184-187. 
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melding in the centuries preceding the Common Era. As a result the divine 
approval of the righteous, beloved, and favoured Son of God at the baptism 
and transfiguration would be readily comprehensible as the commissioning of 
the royal prophet. 

(b) Matthew 4: Testing> Kingdom> Shepherd of the Twelve Tribes . 

a. Testing the Son of God: Distant parallels to the three trials of 
4:1-11 can be found in the story of David. He is hungry at Nob (1 Samuel 
21:2-6), and thirsty near Bethlehem (2 Samuel 23:13-17). His grandiose 
plan to raise a temple to Yahweh is misconceived (2 Samuel 7:1-11). Seve- 
ral times he refuses to snatch at the kingship when Saul is at his mercy, 
e.g., 1 Samuel 24 and 26. These narratives have no apparent influence on 
Matthew. Does Satan suggest a Zealot career? This would be in essence an 
obscuring of the ideal of total love of the neighbour. 1 Yet the milita- 
ristic overtones, descried by a few commentators in each temptation, are 
far from evident. The most likely hypothesis is that presented in a series 
of studies by Birger Gerhardsson, who defines the testing as that of the 

fundamental demand of biblical faith - the love of God with all man's heart 

2 

soul, and might (Deuteronomy 6:5). This explanation fits Jesus* three 
citations from Deuteronomy 6 and 8. It crystallizes the human struggle 
into the prototypical Situation. The whole prayer and faith of Israel, the 
quintessential Shema , is here at stäke. In the temptation scene Matthew*s 

3 

steady insistence on the love of God and all men comes into focus. The 
king was the ideal Israelite. Josiah, the last of the few worthy Davidic 
rulers, had his virtues summed up in the formula of the Shema in 2 Kings 
23:25. It is at least possible that the royal son of the baptism is here 
being tested in his kingly and filial wisdom, which is total fidelity to 


1 P. Hoffmann, *'Die Versuchungsgeschichte in der Logienquelle. Zur Ausein¬ 
andersetzung der Judenchristen mit dem politischen Messianismus,'* BZ 13 
(1969) 207-223; cf. M. Hengel, Was Jesus a Revolutionist? (FBBS 28; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971) 26. 

2 The Testing of God f s Son (Matt, 4:1-11 & par ). An Analysis of an Early 
Christian Midrash (ConNT 2; Lund: Gleerup, 1966), esp. pp. 20-70. He 
pursues his study of Matthean covenant love in "The Parable of the Sower 
and its Interpretation," NTS 14 (1967/68) 165-193. These two studies are 
convincing, as are, in general, his "Du Judeo-christianisme ä Jesus par 
le Shema c ," RSR 60 (1972) 23-36; and, "Gottes Sohn als Diener Gottes. 
Messias, Agape, und Himmelsherrschaft nach dem Matthäusevangelium," ST 27 
(1973) 73-106. 

3 See pp. 124-125 above. 
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the Torah.-^ This is corroborated by the use of the Davidic Psalm 91 ex- 
pressing the angelic protection of the king in 4:6. The theme was current, 
as evidenced by Qumran and Pseudo-Philo, and the more than twelve legions 
of angels in Matthew 26:53, as well as ("his") ministering angels in 4:11, 
16:27, 25:31. 2 

3. The Kingdom and its King: Both John the Baptist and Jesus proclaim 
the advent of the kingdom of the heavens, 3:2 and 4:17. An earthly king is 
implied. Note the significant change of key between 2 Samuel 7 and the 
Version of Nathan*s oracle in 1 Chronicles 17. Particularly striking is 
the alteration of the plural "your offspring" and "your house and kingdom" 
(7:12, 16) to the singulär "one of your sons . . . CwhomD I will confirm in 
my house and my kingdom" (17:11, 14). This is not a downgrading of the 
Davidic monarch, as "his kingdom" in 17:11 shows. But the shift of empha- 

sis does make it clear "that a Davidic king to come will be Yahweh’s repre- 

3 

sentative in the restored Israelite theocracy." Indeed, First Chronicles 
regularly associates David with Yahweh. He has an army "like the army of 
God" (12:23); and his concerns are those of the Lord (cf. 26:32). The 
whole ekklesia bent the knee and did homage to the Lord and the king (29: 
20). Neither should it be forgotten that "Christ" for first Century Pales- 
tine meant the Messiah of the house of David: Jesus "the King"!^ 


1 See pp. 122-123 abpve, and p. 219 below. 

2 On Ps 91 cf. pp. 166 n. 3, 167; Eaton, Psalms , 57-58. For further pos- 
sible background in royal Adam consult Borsch, Son of Man , 278-279, 370- 
372; Fawcett, tiebrew Myth and Christian Gospel 105-107; Neugebauer, 
"Davidssohnfrage," 99-101. An interesting monarchist parallel to the 
angelic ministry of Mt 4:6, 11, is the Subordination of the angels to the 
Son in Heb 1-2, which is based on the Davidic psalms 2, 8, 45, 110, and 
Nathan*s dynastic oracle. These passages may have as a background the 
liturgy of a king*s festival, according to M. Barth, "The Old Testament 
in Hebrews. An Essay in Biblical Hermeneutics," Current Issues in New 
Testament Interpretation . Essays in honor of Otto A. Piper (ed. W. Klas¬ 
sen and G. F. Snyder; London: SCM, 1962) 53-78, 72-73. Cf. J. W. Thomp¬ 
son, CBQ 38 (1976) 353-359 (but not relying on metaphysics; see next n.). 

3 J. A. Fitzmyer, "The Son of David Tradition and Mt 22:41-46 and Paral- 
lels," Essays , 113-126, 119. Compare J. D. Newsome, JBL 94 (1975) 208- 
210; J.-B. Dumortier, "Un rituel d*intronisation: le Ps. LXXXIX 2-38," 

VT 22 (1972) 179-196, 186-189 ("veritable lieutenant de Yahve," p. 187). 

4 Note the emphasis of Vermes ( Jesus the Jew y 132) , that in the first Cen¬ 
tury Eighteen Benedictions, "the most essential Jewish prayer, the one 
and only Messianic citation is formulated in terms of CDavidicD royalty." 
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y. The Shepherd of the Twelve Trlbes: There is a number of connotations 

in Matthew 4 of the Davidic Shepherd of the twelve-tribe United Kingdom, 

which for convenience may be treated together. First, there is the fulfil- 

ment formula quotation of Isaiah 8:23-9:1 in verses 15-16, which marks the 

transfer of Jesus from Nazareth to Capernaum. This is the evangelist*s 

third extract from the Davidic Book of Emmanuel in Isaiah 7-11 (7:14 is 

cited in 1:23; and, probably, 11:1 in 2:23). Isaiah 8:23-9:1 refers to the 

reincorporation of the lost ten tribes of Israel into the restored theo- 

cratic kingdom of the Son of David. One author goes so far as to hint that 

the Gospel citation might have been a contribution of the Galilean öeandau- 

vol.^ This Suggestion is, of course, unverifiable. But it does point in a 

promising direction. Here Jesus is a light to Israel, in the restricted 

sense of the Northern Kingdom. Several times Christ defines his mission as 

one to the "lost sheep of the house of Israel" (10:6; 15:24). It is pos- 

sible that this implies a prolonged ministry among the ten tribes before 
2 

ascending to Jerusalem. Such a ministry to both Kingdoms was expected of 
the Davidic Messiah, who was to reunite the twelve tribes, e.g., Isaiah 11: 
10-13; 49:5-6, 18-23; Jeremiah 23:1-6; 30-31; Ezekiel 34:11-31; 37:15-28 
(graphically illustrated in the Dura-Europos panel of the ten tribes and 

3 

the two leaders); and Zechariah 9:11-11:14. The ingathering of Israel is 
also expected outside the prophets, for example, in Tobit 13:5, Sirach 36: 
10, and Psalm of Solomon 17:30, 45, 50. This regrouping is often associ- 
ated with shepherding. Matthew connects the lost sheep with the mission of 


1 Johnson, "Davidic-Royal Motif," 143. Schoeps ( Jewish Christianity , 24- 
25) thinks along similar lines. On the family of Jesus see pp. 153-154. 

2 W. G. Thompson, "Reflections on the Composition of Mt 8:1-9:34," CBQ 33 
(1971) 365-388, 387 n. 55. Cf. above pp. 139-141, esp. n. 1 on p. 141. 

3 The prophets* hope for the re-establishment of the dominion of David is 
outlined by J. Mauchline, "Implicit Signs of a Persistent Belief in the 
Davidic Empire," VT 20 (1970) 287-303, esp. pp. 294-298 on the Davidic 
resonance of Isa 8:23-9:1; D. C. Greenwood, "On the Jewish Hope for a 
restored Northern Kingdom," ZAW 88 (1976) 376-385; M. Barke?, "The Two 
Figures in Zechariah," HeyJ 18 (1977) 38-46. See further K. Müller, 
"Menschensohn und Messias. Religionsgeschichtliche Vorüberlegungen zum 
Menschensohnproblem in den synoptischen Evangelien," BZ 16 (1972) 161- 
187; 17 (1973) 52-66, at pp. 179, 55-58, 65-66 (fifth empire in Dan 7:9- 
22 is that of David Cef. M. Casey, NovT 18 (1976) 175-178H). "For the 
Chronicler, at least, the Lord*s Kingdom was the whole Davidio Kingdom, 
with . . . a Davidio King on the throne" (Buchanan, Consequenoes , 58). 
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Jesus and his disciples, whereas Mark 6:34 has shepherdless sheep in the 
more political context of the feeding of the multitude. The Son of David*s 
shepherding task of uniting the kingdoms of Israel and Judah into the 
single "beach-head" of the Kingdom of God is a work of prophetic discipling^ 
healing, and saving from sin. 

Secondly, corresponding to the territorial Claims of the Davidic realm 

2 

were its twelve divisions presided over by twelve regional governors. 

Jesus* choice of the Twelve is described by Mark and Luke, but taken for 

3 

granted in connection with the Son of David (9:27, 36-37; 10:6) in 10:1-4. 

Their mission is to Israel, and in the Kingdom they will sit on twelve 

thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel, Matthew 19:28 and Luke 22:30. 

The commissioning of the Twelve recalls Solomon*s administrative measures, 

which Josephus attributes to the aged David in Antiquities 7, §368. 

Thirdly, David is the prototypical shepherd of the Old Testament. 

However, the image is frequently applied to rulers in ancient times, for 

4 

example in Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Greece, The picture is a natural one 
in pre-industrial society, and may have overtones now difficult to savour. 


1 An excellent appreciation of Jesus as the Davidic shepherd in Mt is 
offered in a study remarkable alike for its theological content, exege- 
tical method, and literary sensitivity, by F. Martin, "The Image of Shep¬ 
herd in the Gospel of Matthew," ScEs 28 (1975) 261-301. Pp. 274-279 and 
282-283 are relevant here. Martin would concur with the assertion, "It 
is quite impossible to read the Old Testament prophets through the eyes 
of Duhm and Hölscher and yet understand what the New Testament is hearing 
in the Old!" (B. S. Childs, "The Canonical Shape of the Prophetie Litera- 
ture," Int 32 119783 46-55, 54), Cf. L. Brodle, "Creative CRe-3Writing: 
Missing Link in Biblical Research," BTB 8 (1978) 34-39, 34. 

2 See J. Robinson, The First Book of Kings (Cambridge Bible Commentary; 
Cambridge: University Press, 1972) 58-60, on 1 Kgs 4:7-19. 

3 S. Freyne, The Twelve: A study in the theologg of the first tkree 
gospels (Stagbook; London/Sydney: Sheed and Ward, 1968) 72-80. Mt omits 
an account of the calling of the Twelve "in order to highlight Jesus* own 
ministry of word and work'* (p. 168). See also pp. 37-48. 

4 J. Jeremias, "notyriv," TDNT 6 (1969 CGerman 19593) 485-502, 486-487. 

5 On the mediatorial role of the shepherd-king see H. Gottlieb, "Die Tra¬ 
dition von David als Hirten,*' VT 17 (1967) 190-200. He posits a humili- 
ation of the sacred king at the renewal of the royal covenant during the 
New Year feast: "I dismiss you from your office of shepherd" (2 Sam 7:8; 
and the sword of Zech 13:7), pp. 196-199. This fragile hypothesis (cf. 
Mettinger, King and Messiah , 30, 307) at least has the merit of alerting 
scholars to the possibility of a greater density of religious meaning in 
the shepherd-king imagery. 
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The notion of shepherd is not bucolic or delicately pastoral. It conjures 
up the ideas of devotion and responsibility, rather than being carefree, or 
enjoying power and rights. Ideal leadership is in question. The Old Tes¬ 
tament calls God and the Davidic Messiah shepherd, but never the reigning 
monarch.^ The corresponding Images of shepherd king and the flock which is 
his people are found in contexts of divine anger causing distress. The 
shepherd image is common in connection with the judgment to come: Jeremiah 
13:20; 25:34-37; Ezekiel 34; Zechariah 10:3. Matthew 1 s first usage has 
this thrust. The reminiscence of 2 Samuel 5:2 in Matthew 2:6 presents a 
Davidid leader of Judah who will shepherd Israel, in contrast to the un- 
worthy Idumean of 2:3. The phrase "my people Israel" comes after three 
mentions of Judaea, and probably implies the. reintegration of the Northern 
Kingdom. The universalism of the imperial Davidic tradition appears in 

2 

25:31-46, where the Shepherd King and Son of Man judges "all the nations". 
The same outreach to the Gentiles is apparently already present in the 

quotation from Isaiah in 4:15-16, which gives the north-eastern borders of 

3 

the Davidic realm, "the Circuit of the Gentiles." To sum up, Matthew's 
portrayal of Jesus as sent to the lost sheep of the House of Israel in 4: 
15-16, 10:6, and 15:24, is in harmony with the prophetic anticipation of 
the Davidic shepherd who would reunite and re-establish Judah and Israel in 
an everlasting Kingdom of righteousness and peace. 

(c) Matthew 5-7 3 13 3 18 3 23-25: Expounder of the Law 3 Sage 3 Judge. 

The wisdom tradition is eminently royal, and both David and Solomon are 

renowned for their literary compositions, and even parables (1 Kings 4:32 

4 

C5:12LXXH; Proverbs 1:1, 6). The king is the teacher of mankind. Matthew 


1 J. T. Willis, "Micah IV 14 - V 5 - a unit," VT 18 (1968) 529-547, 546- 

547; McHugh, Mother of Jesus, 95-96 (David as good shepherd five times). 

2 Cf. Christian, Jesus , 17-27; J. P. Meier, "Nations of Gentiles in Mat¬ 
thew 28:19?," CBQ 39 (1977) 94-102, 99-101. 

3 In a passage stressing the union of "all Israel" around David as "bro- 
thers" (1 Chr 12:23-40), special mention is made of the arrival of "their 
neighbours from as far.as Issachar and Zebulun and Naphtali" (v. 40). 

They assembled to make David king (w. 31-34), knowing the times (32). 

4 Further, A. Feuillet, "Le fils de l'homme et la tradition biblique," RB 
60 (1953) 170-202, 321-346, at pp. 322-330; N. W. Porteous, "Royal Wis- 
dom," Wisdom in Israel and the Anoient Near East . Presented to Professor 
H . H. Rowley (VTSup 3; ed. M. Noth and D. Winton Thomas; Leiden: Brill, 
1955) 247-261; Eaton, Psalms , 181-194 (royal admonition and witness). 
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has shown Jesus teaching the crowds with authority (7:29), and as one 

greater than Solomon (12:42). Now in chapter 13 he underlines the royal 

wisdom of the parables of the Kingdom, by commenting on them in the words 
1 2 

of the psalm of Asaph, 78:2, in 13:35. Asaph is the literary and prophe- 

tic Professional, the liturgical laureate of the priestly David of Chro- 

nicles. As the part-author and Custodian of the Psalter he gains a place in 
3 

Matthew. He is associated with Ethan (Jeduthun) and Heman, sages of the 
tribe of Judah (1 Kings 4:31 and 1 Chronicles 2:6), whose names appear in 
the titles to psalms 39, 62, 77, and 88. They are also presented as pro- 
phets, and even Levites (1 Chronicles 6:33, 44; 25:1-2)! This addition of 
a levitical pedigree to the Judahites is far from being an oversight. It 
is the Chronicler*s way of saying that their post-exilic equivalents are 

4 

the singers and spiritual guides of the second Temple. What is signifi- 
cant for the Matthean context is, that wise men, prophets, and psalmists 
coalesce in the centuries immediately preceding Christ. A similar pietis- 
tic cast of thought appears in the saintly and prophetic Davidicism of 
Matthew. The great discourses about the Kingdom in the First Gospel are 
the ordinances, instruction, and witness of the Son of David. 


1 On Asaph see 1 Chron 15:16-17; 16:7-37; 25:1-9; 2 Chron 20:14-17; 29:30- 
31; 35:15; Neh 11:17-18; 12:45-47 ("in the days of David and Asaph of 
old"!); E. C. B. MacLaurin, "Joseph and Asaph," VT 25 (1975) 27-45, 35- 
40. On the kingly flavour of wisdom note the wordplay between rriöshel 
(tuler) and mashal (parable). Cf. J. de Vaulx, Les Nombres (SB; Paris: 
Gabalda, 1972) 258; W. Wifall, "Israeli Covenant Wisdom," TBT 64 (1973) 
1046-1052, 1049; also, Goulder, Midrash and Lection , 188, 365, 376. 

2 The quotation is attributed simply to "the prophet." This was probably 
the original reading, despite the preference for Isaiah of F. Van Seg- 
broeck, "Le scandale de 1*incroyance. La signification de Mt . XIII,35," 
ETL 41 (1965) 344-372, 360-365; and Rothfuchs, ErfüllungsZitate , 32, cf. 
p. 90. Mt has, as Van Segbroeck and Rothfuchs indicate, interpreted 
Jesus* Galilean ministry in Mt 4-13 against the background of Isaiah*s 
message of proferred and rejected salvation. To avoid the jarring note 
of introducing the name Asaph, he leaves the prophet anonymous in 13:35. 
Compare Pesch, "Gottessohn," 404-405; Kingsbury, Parables , 127 n. 230. 

3 On 1:8 see next note. Asaph*s psalm 80 is echoed in a parable shot 
through with Davidic motifs, Mt 21:33-46. See (i) below. 

4 On the deliberate "mistake" in history as a technique for making a theo- 
logical point, see Childs, "Psalm Titles,** 144-145: Goulder» Midrash and 
Lection , 206-207; Coggins, Chronicles , 24-25. Mt writes "Asaph" in 1:8 
to bring home the prophetic and prayerful element in the Davidic inheri- 
tance. Cf. W. Beilner, "Die Kindheitsgeschichten der Evangelien,*' TPQ 
117 (1969) 301-314, 304; Goulder, Midrash and Lection , 230, cf. p. 206. 
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(d) Matthew 8-11 and 20: The Royal Touch . - These chapters describe 

the eures worked by the Son of David, 9:27 and 20:30-34 (compare 12:22-23). 
His disciples share this therapeutic power that inaugurates the Kingdom, 
10:1, 7-8. Jesus heals also as Servant (8:16-17) and Son of God (9:29). 

But these titles are synonymous in many contexts with Son of David.^ The 
background in Contemporary Jewish religious expectation has been sketched 
on page 166. This element of royal messianism is so pervasive to Matthew 
that it will arise again in relation to the Son of David*s mission to the 
Gentiles (15:21-28), and his taking possession of Zion in 21:9-15. 

(e) Matthew 12 and 15: The Servant-King and Spirit-filled Son saves 

2 

the Rations . - 0. Lamar Cope*s convincing analysis of Matthew 12:22-50 

reveals that this passage develops in turn three phrases of the Isaian quo- 
tation in 12:18-21. These are, **I will put my Spirit upon him" (the Beel- 
zebul controversy and sin against the Holy Spirit in verses 22-37); **he 
shall proclaim justice to the Gentiles 11 (Jonah*s preaching to the men of 
Niniveh in 38-45); and "my servant (son - naus)" (true sonship of the Fa- 
ther in 46-50). The healing Son of David is incorporated in verses 23-24. 
Therefore, the title of this paragraph is justified from chapter 12 alone. 
The evangelist*s sensitivity to the extra-Israelitic sway of David is seen 
in his "Canaanite" woman pleading with the "Son of David" (15:22). Her 
homeland Sidon is the "firstborn of Canaan" according to Genesis 10:15 and 
1 Chronicles 1:13. Canaan must acknowledge her master, Genesis 9:25-27. 

In order to do so, the Canaanite woman enters the area subject to David, 

3 

15:21-22. Even the Gentile is saved by the Son of him who brought them of 
yore the pax davidica - 2 Samuel 7:1 (cf. 1 Kings 8:56; 2 Chronicles 8:2). 


1 In Mt the Symbol of the shepherd (esp. from Zech 9-13) connects the Ser¬ 
vant and the Son of David, as shown by Martin, "Shepherd," 276-277, 281, 
287-291, 297-299. Ch. 7., B., deals with the Davidid as the Son of God. 

2 A Scrihe Trained> 32-52. Cf. Thornton, The Dominion of Christ , 50, 69. 

3 David*s census embraced his Canaanite subjects around Tyre and towards 
Sidon: 2 Sam 25:6 (simplified in 1 Chron 21:4). Cf. P. W. Skehan, 

**Joab*s Census: How far North (2 Sam 25:6)?,** CBQ 31 (1969) 42-49. Solo¬ 
mon, too, was active in this general region, e.g., 1 Kgs 8:65-66; 9:10- 
13, 19 (cf. 2 Chron 8:2-6). The woman entered David*s domain according 
to T. Lovison, "La pericopa della Cananea Mt. 15,21-28," RivB 19 (1971) 
273-305, esp. pp. 277-281, 290. Her appeal to the Son of David implies 
sharing the messianic blessings of the Israel of David. Compare Luz, 

**Jünger," 154, with references in n. 60. 
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(f) Matthew 14 and 15: The Royal Banquet . - Judging from their Situ¬ 

ation in Jewish and Gentile territory respectively, and the symbolic num- 
bers involved (twelve and five, seven and four), the twin feedings of the 
multitudes in 14:15-21 and 15:32-39 are presented as benefiting both be- 
lievers from the old faith and converts from paganism. All are fed at the 
repast of the Shepherd-King (aTtXayx^^CopotL - 9:36; 14:14; 15:32). 1 The 

eschatological and general messianic overtones, as well as the eucharistic 

2 

and ecclesiological developments, are indicated by commentators. But the 

3 

political, not to say regal, flavour receives scant attention. Such royal 

4 

bounty has its roots in the ancient ideology of kingship, which is almost 
programmatically expressed in 1 Kings 4:20-21, "Judah and Israel . . . eat 
and drank and were happy. Solomon ruled over all the kingdoms"; and in 
1 Chronicles 12:38-39, "All these men of war, arrayed in battle order, came 
to Hebron with full intent to make David king over all Israel . . . And 
they were with David for three days, eating and drinking, for their bre- 
thren had made preparation for them." Some royal psalms take this up in 
lyric mode - 72:3, 6, 16; 132:15; cf. 36:8. David distributed provisions 
when he brought the ark to Zion (2 Samuel 6:18-19), and made Mephibosheth 
and Chimham share his table (2 Samuel 9:13; 19:32-40; cf. 2 Kings 25:27- 
30). Similarly, the frequent image of feasting in the Kingdom of God (e.g., 
Matthew 8:llpar.; John 6:11-15), and Matthew's parable of the marriage of 
the king's son (22:1-14), inject a regal tint into the messianic banquet. 
There is also the juxtaposition of the temptations to turn stones into 
bread and receive the kingship of the world, Matthew 4:3 and 8-9. Thus the 
satiating of the dependent crowds is an eminently royal deed. 


1 Mt, typically, stresses the authority of Jesus: "I am unwilling to send 
them away" (15:32). "Cette autorite s’accomplit dans la compassion; 

Jesus n*est pas un agitateur de foules; il ne les utilise pas; il les ac- 
cueille, les rassemble et les nourrit" (Bonnard, Matthieu , 236). 

2 E.g., Boismard, Synopse , 2. 221-225, 238-240; Fawcett, Hebrew Myth and 
Christian Gospel , 300-307; I. de la Potterie, "Le sens primitif de la 
multiplication des pains," Jisus aux origines de la Christologie (ed. J. 
Dupont; Gembloux: Duculot, 1975) 303-329. 

3 But see R. Trevijano Etcheverrla, "Crisis mesiänica en la multiplicaciön 
de los panes (Mc 6,30-46 y Jn 6,1-15), Burg 16 (1975) 413-439. 

4 See conveniently W. Brueggemann, "Kingship and Chaos (A Study of Tenth 
Century Theology)," CBQ 33 (1971) 317-332, 328-330; "Weariness, Exile and 
Chaos (A Motif in Royal Theology)," CBQ 34 (1972) 19-38. 
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(g) Matthew 16 and 17: Peter-Eliakim, Steward of the new Temple. 

The House and court circle of David play a key role in Samuel-Kings and 
Chronicles, and later in Zechariah 12:7-13:1. Also, the New Testament fre¬ 
quent ly considers the Church as the New Temple; and the old Temple was the 
twin of the palace of the king - 2 Samuel 7:11-13 (the ambivalent "house"); 
1 Kings 8:20. On his throne to the south of the Temple the Davidid lite- 
rally sat at the right hand of God. After Peter acknowledges Jesus as the 
Messiah and (Davidic?) Son of God, he is assured, "I will give you the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven" (Matthew 16:19). Most commentators relate this 
to the giving of the key to the house of David to Eliakim in Isaiah 22:22.^ 
But the fuller meaning of the passage is lost if it is not sensed that 
Jesus is here acting as the Son of David restoring the fallen tent of his 
ancestors (Amos 9:11; also, Acts 15:13-18), and looking to the new Temple 
built of living stones. The earnestness of his work for the latter appears 
in the fact that he was executed for presuming to be the King of the Jews 
and master of the Temple, as the following paragraphs show. It is not 
eisegesis to associate the key of David with the new Temple or ekklesia. 
Precisely this coupling is found in Revelation 3:7 and 12, in a context of 
keeping the commandments of Jesus (verses 8-10; cf. Matthew 16:19). The 
royal connotations of 16:16-19 are corroborated by the scene of the exemp- 
tion of the king's sons from paying the Temple tax in 17:24-27. Here 
Peter, the son of the Father (cf. 5:9, 45; 6:9; 12:50) and Steward of the 
royal house, is linked with the Son of David who need not pay the half- 
shekel. 


1 E.g., M’Neile, Lagrange, Schmid, Grundmann, Albright and Mann, Schweizer, 

Green, Goma Civit (who draw - Green excepted - no conclusion from the 
link). Peter*s stewardship of the renewed house of David is a power 
based on his faith and ability to Interpret the Torah of the messianic 
King, the Son of God, according to B. Rigaux, "St. Peter in Contemporary 
Exegesis," Cono 27 (1967) 147-179, 167; R. Pesch, "The Position and Sig- 
nificance of Peter in the Church of the New Testament," Cono 4/7 (1971) 
21-35; J. Kahmann, "Die Verheissung an Petrus. Mt. , XVI,18-19 im Zusam¬ 
menhang des Matthäusevangeliums," Mt: Ridaotion et th&ologie , 261-280, 
271-279. 

A series of possible reminiscences of Jer 1:4-19 in Mt 16:13-23 is pro- 
posed by B. T. Dahlberg, "The Typological Use of Jeremiah 1:4-19 in Mat¬ 
thew 16:13-23," JBL 94 (1975) 73-80; cf. Frankemölle, Jahwebund , 233-234. 
Certainly the notions of both Jeremiah and Peter being impregnable for- 
tresses, and the conflict with Jerusalem, are germane. But the Davidic 
background integrates Christ, Son, rock, church, gates, keys (see Ci3). 
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(h) Matthew 21(:1-17) and 22(:41-46): David restores Zion . - Recent 
writers place most of Matthew 20:29-23:39 under the patronage of David.^ 
Alone of the Synoptics Matthew explicitly interprets the entry into Jeru¬ 
salem as that of a king (21:5). Only he has Jesus acclaimed as Son of 
2 

David, 21:5, 9, 15. Certainly he plays down the pomp of the king taking 

3 

possession of his Capital and sanctuary. Jesus is the righteous and hum- 

4 

ble monarch of Zechariah and the Psalms. Like Solomon on his coronation 
day, he takes peaceful possession of Zion astride a donkey (mule) to the 
tumult of its citizens (1 Kings 1:38-45). Afterwards he reforms the sanc¬ 
tuary and approves a choir, 21:12-13, 15-16.”* 

His first activity in the Temple is that of the Son of David of populär 
piety. Matthew 21:10-11 and 14-16 are proper to the evangelist. Verses 
10-11 recall the Davidic second chapter of the Gospel, with their commotion 
in Jerusalem** and Identification of Jesus as the prophet from Nazareth in 


1 E.g., Radermakers, Matthieu , 266, "Les ch, 21 et 22 nous font assister 

au Jugement qui oppose Jesus, le Fils de David, ä Jerusalem, la ville de 

David. 1 ' Of the four parables in 21:28-22:14 he says, "L'autorite royale 

du Fils de David en est comme le fil conducteur" (p. 274; cf. pp. 291- 
292). Compare Green, Matthew , 174; Goma Civit, Mateo, 2. 293. Contrast 
Kingsbury, "Son of David," 596-597, who exaggerates the Subordination of 
Jesus 1 Davidic to his divine sonship. 

2 Origen knew a more royalist reading, "Hosanna to the House of David" 

(see Bonnard, Matthieu , 448). An echo of Gen 49:10 is probable, with its 
Davidic overtones. Further, but less credible, royal symbolism is pro- 
posed by Fawcett, Hebrew Myth and Christian Gospel, 230-232. 

3 Rothfuchs, ErfUllungszitate , 82-83; Burger, Davidssohn , 84. 

4 Davidic psalms pulsate in Mt 21-23: Ps 8:2 in 21:16; Ps 110:1 in 22:44; 

and esp. Ps 118 in 21:9, 42 and 23:39 (an inclusion). The NT hapax in 
21:15, dauudaLa (denoting the Isaianic healings of the Christ, 11:2, 5), 
may be inspired by David's dauyaaTq (21:42) and Sauyaatöv (Ps 8:1, 9). 

5 Jerusalem*s king was guardian of its Temple. See N. Poulssen, König und 
Tempel im Glaubenszeugnis des Alten Testaments (SBM 3; Stuttgart: KBW, 
1967). The Messiah was expected to purify the sanctuary; cf. Ps. Sol. 
17:30; D. Juel, Messiah and Temple. The Trial of Jesus in the Gospel of 
Mark (SBLDS 31; Missoula: Scholars Press, 1977) 136-139, 169-215. Mt has 
mentioned in 16:16-18 this prerogative of the Son of David to build a new 
"Temple." Further, Betz, What do we know about Jesus?, 87-92; D. R. 

. Catchpole, "The Answer of Jesus to Caiaphas (Matt, xxvi.64)," NTS 17 
(1970/71) 213-226, 223-226; L. Gaston, No Stone on Another. Studies in 
the Signifioanoe of the Fall of Jerusalem in the Synoptia Gospels (NovT 
Sup 23; Leiden: Brill, 1970) 65-243, esp. pp. 147-154. 

6 R. Kratz, Auferweckung als Befreiung. Eine Studie zur Passions - und 
Auferstehungstheologie des Matthäus (SBS 65; Stuttgart: KBW, 1973) 50. 
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Galilee. Verses 14-16 display at least three contacts with the Davidic 

tradition. First, there is the healing in the Temple court of the blind 

and the lame, the very category excluded from the House of the Lord by the 

first David in 2 Samuel 5:8 LXX. Now the Son of David respects his ances- 

tor*s prohibition by healing the ritually unclean who came to him in the 

Temple!^ Then there is the acclamation there by the children of the Son of 
2 

David. Lastly, the eighth psalm of David is quoted by Jesus "to still the 
enemy and the avenger." Its superscription els t b teAos may have prompted 

3 

Christians to savour its eschatological fulfilment. Yet the very fact of 
its Davidic authorship permits its application to the Son of David in 21:16. 

The question of the sonship of the Messiah is very deliberately the 
climax of controversy in Matthew. Since the Pharisees cannot explain how 
the Christ is both David*s son and David*s Lord, they are reduced to si- 
lence, as intimated in the unspoken continuation of Psalm 8:2 cited by 
Jesus in 21:16. "Nor from that day did any one dare to ask him any more 
questions" (22:46). He häs been beseeched and hailed as the Son of David 
in 20:30-31 and 21:9, 15. He has acted as Davidic master of the Temple and 
healer in 21:12-15. He has cited his forefather*s songs in 21:16, 42, and 
22:44. If it be granted that the gathering together (auvnyyevüjv , 22:41) of 
the Pharisees colours the whole scene with the second psalm, several of the 
latter*s phrases become active. For example, "The rulers take counsel 

(auvnx$ncroiv) together against the Lord and his Christ ... I have set my 

4 

king on Zion . . . You are my son " (Psalm 2:2, 6, 7). The Davidid is here 


1 See n. 4 on p. 137 for allusion to Jer 31:8-12, at the Passover season 
(cf. Le Deaut, Introduotion , 163), with perhaps an echo of the Bethlehem 
children. The SauiidaLa of 21:14-15 are the messianic, Davidic eures of 
11:2 and 5 (above p. 181, n. 4). Further in Thornton, The Dominion of 
Christ , 182-186. According to the Temple Scroll , which seems to purport 
to be the missing Davidic torah of 1 Chron 28:11, in the last age the le- 
pers and the maimed will be forbidden to enter the Temple. Cf. Y. Yadin, 
"The Temple Scroll," BA 30 (1967) 135-39, 137-139. Interestingly, the 
12,000 soldiers of the Messiah hate unjust gain, and protect him from the 
Gentiles - contrast Mt 26:53; 26:15 and 27:3-10; 20:19parr. 

2 "Hosanna" in 21:9 and 15 may retain a note of appeal, yielding a lamen- 
tation pattern - W. Brueggemann, "From Hurt to Joy, From Death to Life,'* 
Int 28 (1974) 3-19, 18-19: Lament v. 9/Salvation 12-14/Praise 15-16. 

3 A. T. Hanson, Jesus Christ in the Old Testament (London: SPCK, 1965) 42, 
153. For Jesus the royal lawgiver and teacher see F. J. Moloney, "The 
Targum on Ps. 8 and the New Testament," Saltesianuml 37 (1975) 326-336. 

4 On ouvayu) in Mt see n. 1 on p. 88. 
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asserting his royal authority.l "But he is not merely David redivivus ; the 

Son of David (as already hinted in the parables, 21 37 , 22 1 2 3 4 5 6 ) is also Son of 

God (see Chap. I). The Jews* inability to answer is for Mt an inability to 

2 

accept Christ for what he really is." 

But the question about David*s Son has to be viewed in the context of 
the whole Gospel. Where the crowd show some understanding of the healing 
Son of David, there is each time an objection from the authorities, 12:24 
and 21:15-16. According to 12:24-32 the Pharisees do not detect the Spirit 
of God at work in Jesus. The Davidic Son of God (Isaiah 7:14 in the con¬ 
text of Matthew 1:20-23) is the creation of the Spirit. Only when he is 

3 

grasped as Emmanuel can he be accepted as the saving Son of David. There 
are three episodes where individuals address Jesus as Son of David: the 
blind pair in 9:27-31; the Canaanite woman, 15:21-28; and the two blind men 
of Jericho, 20:29-34. On each occasion the Son of David is also termed 
"Lord," the word of the disciple; and, extraordinarily, Jesus awaits a se- 

4 

cond request before healing. Moreover, the faith of the petitioner is 
assessed (9:28; 15:26; 20:31-32), a faith that expects mercy from the Son of 
David who is Lord.** Thus Davidic and divine sonship are coordinated, and 
mutually interpretative.^ 


1 As he did in the guise of David in 12:1-8, being greater than Solomon 
(12:42). On this pericope see F. Neirynck, "Jesus and the Sabbath. Some 
Observations on Mk II,27," Jesus aux ovigines , 227-270, esp. pp. 266-267; 
E. Levine, "The Sabbath Controversy according to Matthew," NTS 22 (1975/ 
76) 480-483, who sees the episode in halakic terms - "Jesus is challen- 
ging the Status of the Temple ; he is not questioning the Status of the 
Torah" (p. 482). This conclusion fits Mt 21:12-16 and 22:41-46, if one 
widens torah to include Isa and Jer in 21:13 and Pss 8, 110, and 118. 

2 Green, Matthew, 186. See further below in (i) and (j). 

3 Suhl, "Davidssohn," 70-71, 75, 76, 81. 

4 Suhl, pp. 73-75; Kingsbury, "Son of David," 599. 

5 This coheres with Mt*s insistence on the mercy of the Shepherd-Servant- 
King (see p. 178 with n. 1). ’EAencov is found four times with Son of 
David, and only once elsewhere (17:15). Note OTiXayxvtadets in 20:34. 

6 Of course Son of David is explained not only in the light of 1:20-23 and 
. the eures. Jesus answers his own question of 22:45 in replying to Caia- 

phas, 26:63-64; cf. Neugebauer, "Davidssohnfrage," 84, 106-107, who also 
relates the Son of David to the royal Adam (pp. 99-101) and Son of Man. 
Further detailed observations are found in the fine study by Jack Dean 
Kingsbury, "Son of David." However, he does not take sufficient account 
of the interpenetration of titles, or of the spiritual Image of David. 
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(i) Matthew 21 (: 33-46): The "Stone "-Son^ Heir to the Vineyard . - 
Matthew*s Version of the parable of the murdered son and heir brings out 
the royal aspect with its mention of the Kingdom of God and an obedient 
people (verse 43) , and perhaps also by speaking of the ouxoöeaTtoTns in 
verse 33, and laying stress on the stone in verse 44. For him the parable 
is a royal genre (13:35), and it is interesting to note that he uses the 
word in the plural in verse 45. »OuxoöeaTidTns is not found in the Septua- 
gint or Josephus, but it occurs seven times in Matthew, with only one pa¬ 
rallel in Luke, and none in Mark. The owner of the house of the Supper is 
anonymous in Matthew 26:18, but the ouxoSeonoTns in Mark 14:14 (hapax) and 
Luke 22:11. The householder of Luke 14:21 has a king for counterpart in 
Matthew 22:7. All six uses of the noun in Matthew*s special material point 
to a ruler. It applies to Jesus in 10:25 (where a play on words makes 
Beelzebul master of the hostile household) and 13:27, and to God in 20:1, 

11 and 21:33 In the remaining case, 13:52, it seems to be transferred to 
Christians who have become like their Master through being discipled to the 
Kingdom of heaven.^ In each case the evangelist appears to be stressing 
the reality of the o£xos» the community of the disciples, the olxluxol of 

10:25 and 36 (Judas?), the öoüXou of whom God or the Christ is the 6eato- 

2 

ins. Matthew alone declares that the vineyard is the kingdom. The Chro- 
nicler repeatedly States that David or Solomon presided over the kingdom of 
Yahweh. In short, the terms parable, master of the house, and kingdom of 
heaven could have a Davidic resonance for Matthew. This possibility is 
enhanced by three elements common to the Synoptic tradition which are con¬ 
nected with the Davidids: the vineyard, the son and heir , and the stone . 

a. The Vine of David: The vineyard is a not uncommon Symbol for Israel 
3 

in the Old Testament. Therefore it is hardly surprising that it is also 
associated with the House of David. The messianic Genesis 49:11 speaks of 


1 See K. H. Rengstorf, "ßeatdxns» OLXoöeaitdTns,*' TDNT 2 (1964 CGerman 
1935D) 44-49, 48-49; Kingsbury, Parables , 68-69, and notes; J. Reumann, 

***Jesus the Steward.* An Overlooked Theme in Christology,** SE V (Berlin, 
1968) 21-29, esp. pp. 24-25, 27-28. 

2 For the centrality of the relationship between king and servant in seve- 
ral of Mt * s parables see the table in Thompson, Matthew f s Advioe , 210. 

- Could this be at the root of the Davidid öecntdouvou? 

3 Examples cited by J. Behm, **ayteXos,** TDNT 1 (1964 CGerman 1933H) 342; 
add Jer 6:9; 8:13; 12:10, *'Many shepherds have destroyed my vineyard.** 
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Judah binding *'his ass*s colt to the choice vine.*' Whatever the literal 

meaning of this "Blessing" of Jacob,^ royal Judah is linked with lion and 

sceptre (49:10), with mule and vine,' and with flocks (49:12). The lion, 

the vine, and the sceptre recur in the royal elegy of Ezekiel 19. A third 

coupling of the vine and David may be concealed in the song of Isaiah 5:1- 

7 about the vineyard, cited in Matthew 21:33. The last verse has an ob- 

vious play on words: ilpy* nani ilplX*? / notün ?uni 0300*7 lp’1* The song*s 

opening line may also be a pun. Remembering that Solomon is Jedidiah, and 

o 

that Isaiah*s spelling of David is identical with ,, beloved*' (T1“T), it 
yields another monarchist sense: 

iina) *rn m 7 0 7 “r 7 “p*7 N3 n-pew' 

"Atom Tai riYaicruieva) äaya tou &Yonnrrou tä ayiteXSivL you. 

This may be rendered: **Let me sing for my loved one (Solomon) the song of 
my beloved (David) about his vineyard (Israel).** Solomon inherits the 
vineyard when he inherits the throne! 

These three texts show that the ruling house of Judah was associated 
with the vine(yard). Indeed, the offshoot (flDY) and branch 0*3) of David 
awaited by Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Zechariah may refer to the vinestock and 
tendril of the royal dynasty in the heart of the vineyard Israel. Nathan*s 
oracle contains an assurance that Yahweh will plant (xaToupuTeuam, 2 Samuel 
7:10) Israel in its own place. This planting of the vine Israel goes hand 


1 C. M. Carmichael (*'Some Sayings in Genesis 49,** JBL 88 C19693 435-444) 
argues that Gen 49:8-12 is condemnatory and ironical, with the vine Stan¬ 
ding for the continuity of the line of Judah. With minimal consonantal 
changes Gen 49:10 can be translated, *'Unto thee (Judah) shall come the 
son-of-Jesse to become a community of nations (i.e. Empire)** according to 
B. Margulis, *'Gen. XLIX 10/Deut. XXXIII 2-3,** VT 19 (1969) 202-210, 203. 
Both hypotheses Support the Claim being made here, although the latter is 
deemed an "abenteuerliche Konjektur** by J. Becker, Messiaserwartung im 
Alten Testament (Stuttgart, 1977) 30 n. 9. 

2 The name David is pre-biblical, and reportedly found in the Ebla archi- 
ves. Its derivation is uncertain, as shown by the ränge of opinion in 

J. Mauchline, 1 and 2 Samuel (New Century Bible; London: Oliphants, 1971) 
129-130. The frequent linking of David with beloved ( dwd/ddd ) is at 
least acceptable as a folk etymology; see A. Hoffmann, David . Namensdeu - 
tung zur Wesensdeutung (BWANT 100; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1973). The 
reality is in 2 Sam 22:20 and Ps 18:20 - *'he delighted in me.** In an 
"uncharacteristic rabbinic passage'* the °Abot i?. Nat . says the messianic 
king is more beloved than the anointed priest: G. J. Blidstein, **A Rabbi¬ 
nic Reaction to the Messianic Doctrine of the Scrolls?,** JBL 90 (1971) 
330-332, 330. Cf. above p. 170 n. 3; and Martin, "Shepherd,** 272. 
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in hand with building the house of the Lord, Exodus 15:17; 2 Maccabees 1: 
29; also, Ezekiel 17:7-8, 22-23. This pairing springs from the process of 
sedentarization, which. entails building a home and planting (a‘ vine): Deu- 
teronomy 6:11; Joshua 24:13; Jeremiah 1:10. The finale of Amos, 9:11-15, 
echoes Nathan 1 s linking of the planting of Israel with the divine building 
of a "house" for David. Significantly, Asaph's Psalm 80 (compare Jeremiah 
12:10) implores the Shepherd of Israel to have regard for the vine his 
right hand has planted, thereby accentuating the latter's dynastic symbo- 
lism. Consequently, it is not capricious to refer to royal Asaph in Con¬ 
nection with Matthew 1 s parable of the vineyard of the Master of the house, 
which is the kingdom of heaven.^ Certainly this psalm is but one of seve- 
ral texts drawn on by the parable. But adverting to it highlights the im- 
portance to Matthew of the attitude of soul nurtured by David*s psalter. 

In view of the foregoing it is not surprising that in the first Chris¬ 
tian Century the vine was associated with Judaism, the Temple, and the 
2 

Messiah. The vineleaf appears on the coinage of liberated Jerusalem, thus 


1 The targum discerns the King Messiah in the vine and son of man of Ps 
80:14, 17; cf. Black, "Christological Use" (see p. 52, n. 2), 13-14 n. 3. 
The house of David and the plantation (vine) interpenetrate here as well 
as in 2 Sam 7. D. Hill traces the Davidic promise background of Ps 80, 
and also equates the son of man with the royal Messiah, in "*Son of Man* 
in Psalm 80 v. 17," NovT 15 (1973) 261-269; compare Moule, Origin, 24-28. 
A regal son of man in the Gospels and Heb is proposed by G. W. Buchanan, 
To the Hebrews (AB 36; New York: Doubleday, 1972) 38-51. Walter Wifall, 
in a series of articles, uses the ideology of sacral kingship to equate 
the Davidic monarch with the First Man and the Son of Man (Adam): "David: 
Prototype of Israel*s Future?," BTB 4 (1974) 94-107, 103-107; "The Breath 
of His Nostrils: Gen 2:7b," CBQ 36 (1974) 237-240; "Gen 3:15 - A Protev- 
angelium?," CBQ 36, 361-365; "Son of Man - A Pre-Davidic Social Class?," 
CBQ 37 (1975) 331-340, 336-340. If this promising approach is valid, it 
would multiply Davidic references in the Synoptics. See further, Vermes, 
Soripture and Tradition , 56-66; K. Müller as in n. 3 on p. 174; T. K. 
Thordarson, "The mythic dimension," VT 24 (1974) 212-220, 218-219. 

2 R. E. Brown, The Gospel Aoaording to John (AB 29A; New York: Doubleday, 
1970) 674; also, J. P. Brown, "The Mediterranean Vocabulary of the Vine,*' 
VT 19 (1969) 146-170, esp. pp. 150, 161-164, 168-170; Fawcett, Hebrew 
Myth and Christian Gospel , 271-276; M. Hubaut, "La parabole des vignerons 
homicides: son authenticite, sa visee premiere," RTL 6 (1975) 51-61, 58- 
59, who poihts out that the targum identifies the vineyard tower with the 
Temple. Note 2 Apoc . Bar . 39:7, "The Dominion of my Messiah, which is 
like a vine"; Ascension of Isaiah 4:2-3, "A lawless king will persecute 
the plant which the Twelve Apostles of the Beloved have planted"; and, 
much later, R. Murray, Symbols of Churoh and Kingdom, A Study in Early 
Syriao Tradition (Cambridge: University Press, 1975) 95-130, esp. p. 117. 
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hinting at a nationalistic, "messianic" connotation. But one testimony 

from about the time of the composition of Matthew is of prime importance. 

The Didache gives a eucharistic prayer which includes the following thanks- 

giving over the cup: "We give thee thanks, Our Father, for the Holy Vine of 

David Thy servant, which Thou hast made known to us through Jesus, Thy Ser- 

vant. M And the Service concludes with, "May Grace come, and this world 

pass away! Hosanna to the God of David*. Marana tha! Amen."'*' 

A liturgical text written, or at least copied, as late as the end of 

the sixth Century still has: CxaSHuiS n olvos oCutosü 6 ex TqCs 

, , 2 

ayuas aüyiteAou 'A'CaueuöII. Therefore the Didache vision of the Church as 
the House and Vine of David (and, presutiiably, the New Temple) is scarcely a 

3 

peculiar development among a Splinter group of the Great Church. The Book 

4 

of Revelation may reflect a similar ecclesiology. David*s covenant and 


1 See J.-P. Audet, La Didachi. Instruction des apätres (EBib; Paris: Ga- 
balda, 1958), whose dating of 50-70 A.D. (p. 199) is generally held to be 
twenty years too early. The work reflects a milieu not dissimilar from 
that of Mt (pp. 200-203, etc.). The citations are from Did . 9:2 and 10:6 
in the translation of J. A. Kleist, The Didache (ACW 6; London: Longmans, 
Green, 1948) 20-21, and cf. his nn. 55, 60, 66-68 on pp. 160-161. Paral- 
lels include Origen, Hom, (in Jud.) 6:2, "antequam verae vitis, quae 
ascendit de radice David, sanguine inebriemur." Cf. further J. Danielou, 
RSR 59 (1971) 39-40. 

2 C. H. Roberts and B. Capelle, An Early Euchologium. The Der-Balizeh 
Papyrus Enlarged and Reedited (Bibliotheque du Museon, XXIII; Louvain, 
1949) 26-27, 52. It may reproduce an anaphora of the Alexandrian type 
according to J. Van Haelst, "Une nouvelle reconstitution du Papyrus 
liturgique de Der-Balizeh,*' ETL 45 (1969) 444-455. 

3 B. Bagatti ("Le origini delle tradizioni dei luoghi santi in Palestina," 

SBFLA 14 C19643 32-64) believes the Didache represents a milieu governed 
by the relatives of the Lord, and notes that some Codices have "Hosanna 
to the House of David" at 10:6 (p. 39). Although the Didache may regard 
the Church as the House of David, that does not mean that the third Cen¬ 
tury Palestinian reading, "Hosanna to the House of David," at Mt 21:15 is 
synonymous with "Hosanna to the Temple/Church" (against Audet, Didachä , 
63-67, also p. 422; with J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic Mords of Jesus CNT 
Library; London: SCM, 19663 254 n. 1, who points out that the Temple is 

never called the House of David). Yet Qumran demonstrates that the 
"house" of 2 Sam 7, which is both the Temple and the family of David, 
could be identified with a community; cf. Juel, Messiah and Temple , 159- 
168. In the Didache the "Vine of David" means the Church rather than the 
Messiah: A. Vööbus, Liturgical Traditions in the Didache (Papers of the 
Estonian Theological Society in Exile, 16; Stockholm: ETSE, 1968) 124-126. 

4 Babylon inebriates the world with the wine of her fornication-idolatry, 
Rev 14:8; 16:19. She is drunk with the blood of the martyrs, 17:2-6; 18: 
3, 24. But her judgment is a scene of vintage, and the King of Kings 
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graces are fulfilled in the Eucharistie blood.^ This complex of ideas cen¬ 
tred on the vine(yard) of David draws together elements which do not, at 
first sight, seem to be related: the love of God; the Son; the Lordship of 
the Son of David - King, Mar 9 despotes , desposunoi , ekklesia ; the New Cove- 
nant in his blood, the Eucharist; perhaps even the son of man. 

3. The Son and Heir: These ideas are frequently coupled in the New Tes¬ 
tament (e.g., Romans 8:17; Galatians 3:29; 4:7; Hebrews 1:2), but only 

2 

rarely in the Old Testament or Late Judaism. The significant passage is 
Psalm 2:7-8: "I will teil you of the decree (pn) of the Lord: he said to 
me, 'You are my son 9 today I have begotten you. Ask of me and I will make 
the nations your heritage 9 and the ends of the earth your possession.’" At 

3 

his coronation the Davidic monarch is legitimated as the guardian of Zion. 
Concomitantly he is appointed sovereign over Israel, the private property 
or s e gullah (il^AD, Exodus 19:5) and inheritance of Yahweh. Such a respon- 

4 

sibility makes the succeeding Davidid son and heir to Yahweh. Since, in 
principle, Yahweh holds sway over the whole world from his throne in Zion, 
the king is ideally emperor of the cosmos, the pantocrator of Psalm 89. 

The hoq or König sprotokolV* making the Davidic monarch the son and heir of 


treads out the winepress, 14:14-20; 19:15-16. This king is the root and 
scion of David, 22:16. The motifs of Mt’s parable recur: Davidic king, 
owner of vineyard, bloodshed, judgment. In a sense, Rev teils the para¬ 
ble of the wicked vinedressers on a different, apocalyptic, register. 

The closing verses of the book echo the Did . invocations - 22:16-20; cf. 
P. Prigent, ”Une trace de liturgie judeo-chretienne dans le chapitre XXI 
de l'Apocalypse de Jean,” RSR 60 (1972) 165-172, esp. pp 166-167. 

1 More in Lohmeyer, Gotteskneoht und Davidsohn , 27-33. 

2 W. Foerster, "xAnpovopos,” TDNT 3 (1965 E German 19383) 767-785, 781-782. 

3 See n. 5 on p. 181; H. Seebass, ” bdchar ,” TDOT 2 (1975) 73-87, 81-82; 
Mettinger, King and Messiah , 305-306. 

4 G. Fohrer, "ul<5s," TDNT 8 (1972) 344-345, 350-352; H. Gese, ”Natus ex 
virgine," Probleme biblischer Theologie (ed. H. W. Wolff) 73-89, 78-81. 
KAnpovoyos occurs only six times in the 0T, so it is not surprising that 
the king is never explicitly called ”the heir”. But Saul is anointed 
ruler over the inheritance of Yahweh in 1 Sam 10:1; and the schismatic 
rallying cry shows how the Davidid was the guardian of the inheritance of 
Israel, the heir par excellence: "What portion have we in David? We have 
no inheritance in the son of Jesse” (1 Kgs 12:16; 2 Chron 10:16). 

5 On which see G. H. Jones, "’The decree of Yahweh' (Ps. II 7)," VT 15 
(1965) 336-344, with the references in n. 3 on p. 340 to G. von Rad, S. 
Mowinckel, and R. de Vaux; Mettinger, King and Messiah 9 286-287; Eaton, 
Psalms , 111-112, 146. More generally, consult Ishida, Royal Dynasties 9 
81-150, e.g. pp. 108-117, 127-136. 
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Yahweh is cherished even as late as the two centuries preceding Christ. 

The Septuagint of Sirach 47:11 mentions the Lord's royal covenant (ÖLCtdrixri 

3aotXe'ü)v) with David. The Hebrew has "decree of kingship" (JID^DD Pin), the 

"rights of royalty" (NAB). Later still, 4 Q Patriarchal Blessings under- 

stands the ppnn ("staff," rrptyoqeq) of Genesis 49:10 as "the covenant of the 

kingship." Apparently Qumran identifies it as the divine decree regarding 

the Davidic kings, rrfihuqqäq . God will be faithful to his decree concerning 

(or gracious promise to, or covenant with) the House of David.'*' It is this 

vista of faith in the divine sonship and inheritance of the universe gua- 

ranteed to the king at Jerusalem which makes the Davidic strain so vital to 

2 

the opening chapters of Matthew and Luke. 

Y* The "Stone"-Son: As well as the Davidic vineyard and son and heir, 
the stone in Matthew 21:42(parallels) and 21:44 can have a messianic mea- 
ning. Three aspects may be distinguished: the stone as cipher for the Son 
of David; the royal foundation stone of the Temple-Church; and the stone 
which seals the gates of Hell. The "stone"-son is used apologetically as 
the stone of stumbling (Isaiah 8:14), the rejected but divinely elected 
stone of Psalm 118:22-23, and the stone uncut by human hand which expands 

3 

to dominate the earth in Daniel 2:34, 44-45. Clearly this trio illumi- 
nates the passion, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus. More than this, 


1 For this explanation of mhqq see Lövestam, Son and Saviour , 65-66, 73- 
74; L. C. Allen, "The Old Testament Background of (IIPO) ‘OPIZEIN in the 
New Testament," NTS 17 (1970/71) 104-108, 104. The covenant with David, 
as it affects Acts and the New Testament in general, has been studied in 
some detail by Lövestam, pp. 13-15, 21-23, 60-66, 72-74, and passim. 

Allen examines Rom 1:4, Acts 2:23 and 10:42 in the light of Ps 2. He re- 
asserts the late Jewish and NT association of Isa 11(:4) and Ps 2(:9) in, 
for example, Rev 19:15. The 0T development of the covenant with David is 
sketched by McCarthy, OT Covenant , 45-52, 80-85; Weinfeld, "Covenant, 
Davidic," 189-192. 

2 The NT vitality of the Davidic faith has been treated by many authors 
already cited, among them L. C. Allen, K. Berger, C. Burger, M.-A. Che- 
vallier, D. C. Duling, M. Dumais, E. Lohmeyer, E. Lohse, E. Lövestam, 

E. Schweizer, L. S. Thornton, W. Wifall. 

3 On the NT stone texts consult Dodd, According to the Scriptures , 41-43; 
J. Jeremias, "AtSos," TDNT 4 (1967 CGerman 1942D) 268-280, esp. pp. 272- 
276; 0. Cullmann, "iteTpa," TDNT 6 (1968 CGerman 1959D) 95-99. The pole- 
mic aspect is investigated by Lindars, NT Apologetic , 169-186. The 
christological significance of the Isaianic and Ps 118 texts is probed by 
Longenecker, Christology , 50-53. None of these authors discerns the 
texts' importance for Davidic messianism. See also the following notes. 
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each of the three texts has a Davidic slant. Isaiah 8:14 is preceded by 
"Immanuel" in 8:8 and 10; and is in a supremely royal and messianic con- 
text, Isaiah 6-11. The Targum to Psalm 118:22 (the verse cited in Matthew 
21:42parallels) interprets the rejected stone as the youngest of the sons 
of Jesse, who was not summoned when Samuel came to anoint the new king. 
Pseudo-Philo is another early witness to the passing over by men of the 
stripling David (see page 167). Matthew Black gives grounds for thinking 
the author of Daniel 2:34, 44-45, was speaking figuratively of the son of 
David who would rule the world, or at least of the son of Man of Daniel 7, 
who may be an alias for the royal Messiah.'*' Therefore, for Matthew*s audi- 
ence the allusion in 21:43-44 to Daniel 2:44 and 7:27 would impregnate the 
passage with a Davidic tincture. 

A second metaphor is that of the foundation stone of Isaiah 28:16 and 

Zechariah 3:8-9 and 4:7-10. Zechariah 3:8-9 reads, in part, "Behold, I 

will bring my servant the Branch (nn*). For behold, upon the stone which I 

2 

have set before Joshua, upon a single stone with seven facets, I will en¬ 
grave its inscription, says the Lord of hosts, and I will remove the guilt 

3 

of this land in a single day." Here the foundation stone is clearly 


1 "Christological Use," 12-13; also Müller, "Menschensohn und Messias," 
65-66; Grundmann, Matthäus , 463-464; J. Duncan M. Derrett, "*The Stone 
that the Builders Rejected*," SE IV (Berlin, 1968) 180-186, 183-185. 

2 Good grounds for rendering Zech 3:9 IP3’y by "well" or "stream" instead 
of "facet" are given by E. Lipinski, "Recherches sur le livre de Zacha¬ 
rie, " VT 20 (1970) 25-55. This is reminiscent of the water-spouting rock 
of the wilderness period, Ex 17:6; Num 20:7-11. Again there is the river 
of living water to flow from out Jerusalem or from linder the Temple, Zech 
14:8; Ezek 47:1; Joel 4:18 (Lipinski, pp. 25-30). This rock appears in 

1 Cor 10:4; and the stream flows from Christ himself in Jn 7:37-38 and 
19:34, and from the throne of God and the royal Lamb in Rev 22:1. There¬ 
fore it is entirely possible that Jewish tradition in NT times was fami¬ 
liär with a pierced Temple foundation stone, from whose seven orifices 
would spurt the waters of life in the messianic age. Jesus Christ cruci- 
fied was that stone. Zech 12:10 and 12 has the transfixing of the belo- 
ved in a Davidic context, universal mourning, and (in 13:1) a fountain of 
purification for the House of David and Jerusalem. The image of the 
pierced shepherd is latent in the appearance of the sign of the son of 
Man in Mt 24:30 (cf. the seeing of 26:64par.); see Martin, "Shepherd,** 
290. 

3 A consistent and convincing exegesis of Zech 3:6-10 is given by A. 
Petitjean, "La Mission de Zorobabel et la Reconstruction du Temple. Zaeh. 3 
111,8-10," ETL 42 (1966) 40-71. The Branch is the legitimate heir (Ze- 
rubbabel) who founds a sanctuary, and inaugurates a new era of wellbeing. 
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related to the Temple and the Davidic king. The same combination occurs in 

Zechariah 4:6-10, where Zerubbabel lays the "first stone" of the post-Exilic 

Temple. The seer of Revelation 5:5-6 takes up this connection between the 

Davidic Branch and the stone with the seven "eyes." John speaks of the 

lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, the Lamb with seven eyes 

which are the seven spirits of God ranging through the whole earth. The 

personifcation of the stone follows a long tradition of capitalizing on the 

word play between stone (fJN, *eben ) and son (11, ben) . Even in the absen- 

ce of these words the idea can be present, as in Isaiah 51:1-2: "Look to 

2 

the rock from which you were hewn . . . Look to Abraham your father." 

The same pun appears in Matthew 3:9 and Luke 3:8, "God is able from these 

stones to raise up children to Abraham"; 16:18, "On this rock I will build 

3 

fraise up childrenD my church." In Zechariah 9:13 and 16 may be noted the 
easy transition from son to stone or jewel. The Septuagint renders the 
"first stone" of Zechariah 4:7 by the "stone of inheritance" (AlBov ins 
xAnpovoyucts) , indicating that the translator understood the stone to be a 

4 

cipher for the Davidic son and heir. Consequently, the foundation stone 
of the New Temple is incarnated in the Son of David. 


1 Lipinski ("Recherches sur Zacharie," 30-33) explains the first stone of 
Zech 4:7 as one taken by the king from the ruins of the old temple, and 
incorporated as the foundation stone of the new one. This solves the 
question of whether a copestone or a foundation stone is inserted. The 
stone is "first" in the sense of coming from the former building, rather 
than in the sense of crowning the finished structure. Further support is 
given by the Testament of Solomon 22:7 and 23:3b, as cited by H.-J. 

Klauck, "Das Gleichnis vom Mord im Weinberg (Mk 12,1-12; Mt 21,33-46; 

Lk 20:9-19)," BibLeb 11 (1970) 118-145, 126 n. 27. 

2 Lohmeyer, Matthäus , 41 n. 2; J. Massingberd Ford, "'Thou art "Abraham" 
and Upon This Rock . . .*," HeyJ 6 (1965) 289-301; Fawcett, Hebrew Myth 
and Christian Gospel , 203-204. Examples of this son/stone wordplay in- 
clude 1 Kgs 18:31; Lam 4:1-2; Isa 54:11-13. 

3 See Massingberd Ford in preceding note. This deliberate ambiguity of 
"building" a house-temple or house-family (although found, significantly, 
in 2 Sam 7:12-16) hardly provides a total explanation of Mt 16:18a. See 
further Gaston, No Stone on Another , 213-229, esp. pp. 223-227; Kahmann, 
"Verheissung an Petrus," 264-269; also, G. Reim, Studien zum alttestament- 
lichen Hintergrund des Johannesevangeliums (SNTSMS 22; Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1974) 73-81. 

4 Cf. E. E. Ellis, The Gospel of Luke (New Century Bible; London: Nelson, 
1966) 223 (on Lk 20:17); Black, "Christological Use," 11-14; A. Jaubert, 
"Symboles et figures christologiques dans le judalsme," RSR 47 (1973) 373 
-390, 374-376; M. Wilcox, "Peter and the Rock," NTS 22 (1975/76) 84-87. 
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There is, thirdly, a complex and doubtless esoteric connection between 

the stone designated by God and the Temple built by the Son of David. The 

foregoing texts of Zechariah were probably the spur to the later mystic 

speculation about the Jerusalem Temple being the navel of the earth, with 

its foundation stone serving to seal the abyss of chaos.^ According to 

rabbinic legend, David arrested the surging primeval flood by an inscrip- 

tion on the foundation stone of the Temple, which stopped up the gates to 

the underworld. Matthew 16:18 presumäbly alludes to such a tradition with 

2 

its assurance, "the gates of Hades shall not prevail" against the church. 
This third nuance of stone relates to the founding of the messianic Commu¬ 
nity in the face of Opposition; compare Matthew 21:41-45. It is noteworthy 
that all three Strands of the New Testament stone imagery intertwine in the 
royal theology. It is the Son of David who quells the powers of Hades by 
building his church, or living Temple, on the rejected but vindicated stone 
that is himself, and on the rock of his Eliakim-like Steward, Peter. This 
Son is heir to all things by submitting to the rejection of the cross and 
rising to enthronement. 

(j) Matthew 22(;1-14) and 25(:1-13): The Bridegroom of Israel . 

Another Davidic theme, which may be common to Matthew, Revelation, and 

Ephesians 5, is the Old Testament portrayal of the monarch as the kinsman 

and husband of the People. For this see 2 Samuel 5:1; 17:3, "I will bring 

all the people back to you as a bride comes home to her husband" (note 16: 

3 

21-22); 19:12-13. All four Gospels have an isolated saying about the joy 
accompanying the bridegroom Jesus, namely, Matthew 9:15 and parallels. At 


1 On the Eben Shetiyäh , the foundation stone of the Temple and the key¬ 
stone of the underworld, see R. Patai, Man and Temple in Anoient Jewish 
Myth and Ritual (2d ed. Clst 194711; New York: KTAV, 1967) 57-58, 85-86; 
Thornton, The Dominion of Christ , 177-181; D. Sperber, "On Sealing the 
Abysses," JSS 11 (1966) 168-174, esp. p. 169; J. Massingberd Ford, "The 
Jewel of Discernment. (A study of stone symbolism)," BZ 11 (1967) 109-116; 
R. J. McKelvey, The New Temple . The Churoh in the New Testament (Oxford 
Theological Monographs; Oxford: University Press, 1969) 188-194; Terrien, 
"Omphalos Myth" (p. 42 n. 3), 322-323 n. 5; N. Hillyer, " f Rock-Stone 1 2 3 
Imagery in I Peter," TyndB 22 (1971) 58-81; Fawcett, Hebrew Myth and 
Christian Gospel , 239-245; P. Schäfer, "Tempel und Schöpfung. Zur Inter¬ 
pretation einiger Heiligtumstraditionen in der rabbinischen Literatur," 
Kair N.F. 16 (1974) 122-133, 123-128. 

2 Cf. Cullmann, "nexpa," 96; and McKelvey and Fawcett in preceding note. 

3 W. Brueggemann, "Of the same flesh and bone (Gn 2,23a)," CBQ 32 (1970) 
532-542. 
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least part of the background to this picture is the idea of the Son of 

David joining himself in everlasting love to messianic Israel.^ The nup- 

tials between the Lamb and the Church in Revelation 19:9 and 21:2, 9-10 are 

2 

prepared by millenia of religious experience. Moreover, this is a Davidic 

marriage, since the seer can say the Lamb will be a shepherd (7:17), and 

several times implies that this Shepherd and King of Kings is the Son of 

David, whose wedding with the new Jerusalem is being feted, 5:5-6, 22:16- 

17. Into this context fits the Sinaiticus crossheading in the epithalamium 

of the son of David, in verses mentioning vineyards and shepherding: npos 

tov vuptptov xP LcrT0V (Song 1:7). The notion of the Davidic king being wed 

to Israel would provide a uniformly intelligible explanation of the gospel 

3 

bridegroom saying, of Ephesians 5:21-33, and of Revelation 19-22. It 
could also shed fresh light on the Matthean parables of the royal marriage 

A 

(22:1-14) and the ten bridesmaids (25:1-13). This topic is treated in 
quite exuberant fashion in "Davidic" poetry almost Contemporary with Mat¬ 
thew, the Ödes of Solomon 3; 38:11, "The Beloved and his Bride"; 42:8-9.^ 

In this view the Kingdom is characterized as a banquet celebrating the 
union of the Son of David, beloved Son of God, with the obedient faithful. 


1 The Baptist's refusal to remove the sandal of Jesus in Mt 3:llparr shows 
that the true bridegroom of Israel has come: Howton, "'Son of God'," 231 
n. 1 (see below p. 219 n. 1); P. Proulx and L. Alonso Schökel, "Las San- 
dalias del Mesias Esposo," Bib 59 (1978) 1-37, esp. p. 29 n. 19, 33-35. 

It is thought-provoking that the same rite of kingship-marriage persists 
among an Indo-European people who had been Christian for fully eight cen- 
turies, according to the Annals of Connaoht for 1310 A.D. See F. J. 
Byrne, Irish Kings and High-Kings (London: Batsford, 1973) 16-17. 

2 A. Fitzgerald, "The Mythological Background for the Presentation of 
Jerusalem as a Queen and False Worship as Adultery in the Old Testament," 
CBQ 34 (1972) 403-416. On Ps 45 see Eaton, Psalms , 119. Yahweh descri- 
bes his Temple in phrases applied to Ezekiel's wife: "the pride of your 
power, the delight of your eyes, and the desire of your soul" (Ezek 24: 
21). In the Old as well as the New economy the Temple/Church can be pre- 
sented in terms of a person who is "one flesh" with a man/The Man. 

3 Also cf. C. K. Barrett, A Commentary on the Seoond Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (Black's NT Commentaries; London: Black, 1973) 272-273. 

4 On the royal aspect see Beskow, Rex Gloriaei 68-70; Radermakers, Mat - 
thieUi 278-279 (citing E. Haulotte on the "habit du cour"). 

5 See J. H. Charlesworth, ed. and transl., The Ödes of Solomon (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1973) 18-20, 131-134, 144-145. Note also Israel*s being born 
from Adam's side in Bib . Ant . 32:15. On the Church as Bride see Danielou, 
Theology of Jewish Christianity , 301-311; Murray, Symbols , 131-142. 
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(k) Matthew 26-27: The King is Dead! - a. The Christ must Suffer: 
Since Nils Alstrup Dahl*s 1960 study, "The Crucified Messiah,the politi- 
cal Charge against Jesus of ambitioning the kingship has regained its cen¬ 
tral position. The paradox of ,, Christ ,, -ianity is that the Messiah, the 

, 2 

King, underwent the supremum ac 8erv^le supplicium of the cross. There- 

fore it must be kept in mind that on its most matter-of-fact level the 

Matthean Passion story concerns a King who would reform his Temple and be 

3 

acknowledged as the Son of God. The special interests of Matthew in chap- 
ters 26-27 have frequently been analyzed. The evangelist presents Jesus as 
a majestic figure wholly in command of the Situation, voluntarily carrying 

4 

out the will of his Father, and aware of the details of his destiny. The 
path of Matthew*s hieratic Lord is tinged with a glory almost extinguished 
in Mark. He is every inch a King, a Prophet-King. But the divine neces- 
sity of his suffering (26:54) requires further elucidation. 


1 Reprinted with slight additions and a postscript in his The Crucified 
Messiah and other essays (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1974) 10-36, 161-166. 

One of his students, Donald Juel, has explored in Mk the expectation that 
the Messiah would build a new temple ( Messiah and Temple) . Equally based 
on Mk is J. R. Donahue, "Temple, Trial, and Royal Christology," The Pas¬ 
sion in Mark. Studies on Mark 14-16 (ed. W. H. Kelber; Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1976) 61-79. On pp. 75-77 Donahue lists Davidic references, 
including the fact that Peter, James, and John recall David*s three gene- 
rals, two of whom were brothers. In Boismard*s Synopse many echoes of 1- 
2 Sam are noted, but mainly in relation to Mk or Lk, e.g., §315, II 3 (p. 
377); §317, I 2 (p. 379); §319, 1 (p. 385); §322, 2 (p. 386); §323, 4 
(pp. 387-388); §342, I B (p. 405); §346, I 2 (p. 410); §347, I B (p. 416) 

The similarity of Mk and Mt during the Passion often allows a royal 
colouring to be identified also in the latter. 

2 It would be otiose to rehearse the NT witness to the scandal of the 
cross. However, the fact that Jesus died as the claimant to the throne, 
and was preached as crowned after, indeed through, his death as an out- 
cast and blasphemer, has lost much of its shock and starkness. See M. 
Hengel, Crucifixion in the anoient World and the folly of the message of 
the aross (London: SCM, 1977), e.g., pp. 10, 18-21, 62-63, 85-89. 

3 "Der Reichstempel war sozusagen der Sitz im Leben der Gottessohnschaft": 
E. von Nordheim, "König und Tempel. Der Hintergrund des Tempelbauverbotes 
in 2 Samuel vii" VT 28 (1977) 434-453, 448. The "broken myth" of the 
royal Son of God in Jerusalem is conveniently presented by Borsch, Son of 
Man , 106-131. 

4 Cf. A. Vanhoye, Structure and Theology of the Accounts of the Passion in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1967); 

A. Descamps in Mt: RSdaction et th&ologie , 359-415, esp. pp. 400-406; M. 
de Jonge in Jiaus aux origines , 174-184; Senior, Passion Narrative. 
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3. The Psalms of the Afflicted David: The truly wise man is one who 
observes the law of the Lord, and thereby incurs the wrath and persecution 
of the unrighteous. The second chapter of the Wisdom of Solomon has a 
dozen verses describing the harassment unto death of a just man, of a son 
of God. There are some twenty possible allusions to this passage in Mat¬ 
thew 11; 22-23; and 26-27. 1 This despised son of God is easily associated 
with the son of David, Solomon, who speaks very clearly in Wisdom 6-9. 

David himself already prayed through his sufferings as servant-king in 
Psalms 18, 22, 49, 69, 86, 88, 89, 116, and 118. Almost all the individual 
laments of the psalter are l e Dawid . 1t is still an open question how far 

the servant of Isaiah (note Matthew 8:17 and 12:17-21) and the Davidic mes- 

2 

siah are separate concepts in the pre-Christian era. Certainly the ago- 
nizing David of the Psalms, along with the beleaguered Solomonic son of God 
of Wisdom, are poignant forerunners of the crucified Son of David. Around 

3 

the cross Psalms 22 and 69 spring to life. It is noteworthy that this ex- 
position of the Passion from the psalms of David figures prominently in 
Acts 1:16-22 (the treachery o'f Judas); 2:22-36 (the death, resurrection and 
enthronement of the Son of David); 4:24-30 (the Jewish and Gentile antago- 
nism to Jesus); 13:32-37 (the death and resurrection of the Davidid). In 
all this recourse to the psalter it should not be forgotten that the 


1 A very clear table of these correspondences is drawn up by 0. Kaiser, 

Die ersten drei Evangelien . Einführung in ihre literarische und theolo¬ 
gische Gestalt (Aschaffenburg: Pattloch, 1970) 206-207. 

2 For an overall view of the Servant songs see Coppens, Rel&ve proph&tique, 
41-113. He identifies the Servant as the nucleus of the righteous Israel- 
ites, heirs of the prophets and the dynastic and levitical covenants (pp. 
80, 111-113); and compare Becker, Messiaserwartung , 63-65. The royal 
elements of the Servant are summed up by V. de Leeuw, "Le Serviteur de 
Jahve. Figure royale ou prophetique?," L'attente du Messie (RechBib I; 

ed. B. Rigaux; Bruges: Desclee de Brouwer, 1958) 51-56. Cf. J. A. Soggin, 
Introduction to the Old Testament (London: SCM, 1976) 314-316. Against 
the pre-Christian merging of the Davidic Messiah and the Servant is also 
H. H. Rowley, "The Suffering Servant and the Davidic Messiah," The Ser¬ 
vant of the Lord and other Essays on the Old Testament (2d ed.; Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1965 Crevised from 19503) 63-93. However, he agrees with A. 

R. Johnson that both have a common root in the ritual humiliation of the 
king which is reflected in some psalms (pp. 91-92)• There is no incompa- 
tibility between an individual-royal and a community understanding of the 
Servant and the psalmist. Cf. Beauchamp, "Jesus-Christ," 253-259. 

3 J. H. Reumann, "Psalm 22 at the Cross. Lament and Thanksgiving for Jesus 
Christ," Int 28 (1974) 39-58, esp. the Schemata on pp. 40-42. 
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"original justice" of the "servant of God" David was the criterion against 

which his successors were measured.^ Second Samuel gives eloquent expres- 

sion to the notion of David as suffering servant of Yahweh (without using 

2 

the term), when Absalom expels him from Jerusalem. Moreover, the suffe- 

3 

ring David patiently accepted redounded to the benefit of the people. The 
reason that such vestiges of the royal ideology could still irradiate the 
Matthean Calvary through Psalms 22 and 69 is the simple fact that the psal- 
ter introduced the devout to the soul of David, the lamenting and divinely 

4 

exalted king. 

y. The Passion of the Shepherd King of Zechariah 9-14:^ The Jerusalem 
ministry of Jesus made spiritual sense for the Synoptics in the light of 


1 This theme of the fontal saintliness, the justitia originalis , of David 
is found in 1 Kgs 2:1-4; 3:6; 9:4; 11:12, 32-39; 14:8; 15:3-11; 2 Kgs 8: 
19; 14:3; . . . 22:2; 2 Chron 6:16; and cf. Bar 2:19. Further in Cross, 
Canaanite Myth (p. 27 n. 1), 281-285; B. C. Birch, The Rise of the Israe¬ 
lit e Monarchy: The Growth and Development of 1 Samuel 7-15 (SBLDS 27; 
Missoula: Scholars Press, 1976) 155-156 n. 9. In Sam-Kgs David is re- 
peatedly called the öoOXos of Yahweh. He refers to himself as such ten 
times in his eucharist after the oracle of Nathan, 2 Sam 7:18-29. This 
usage carries over into the NT at Acts 4:25 (rcaCs), also in the context 
of prayer. On the interrelation of öoöXos and naus see the articles by 
K. H. Rengstorf, TDNT 2 (1964 C19351) 266; J. Jeremias, TDNT 5 (1967 
C19541) 704-705. 

2 £.g., 2 Sam 15:25-26, 30-31; 16:11-12. The theology of sacred kingship 
is detected behind these episodes by Brueggemann, "Kingship and Chaos," 
esp. pp. 328-331; "Weariness," 19-38. Although he is working from too 
little material to construct a compelling argument, he has marshalled 
enough parallels in Gen, the prophets, and the Pss to show the religious, 
the national, and even the "cosmic" dimensions of the royal passion. 

A complementary approach to the agony of the Son of David is that of L. C. 
Allen, "(nPO)*OPIZEIN," 104-108. He argues that in the NT the divine 
decree of Ps 2:7 is extended to the monarch*s passion as well as his 
coronation/resurrection. M. Black ("Christological Use, " 1-14) agrees, 
and wonders if this decree explains the Synoptic 6eü asserting the divine 
necessity of the cross (pp. 3-4). 

3 See Brueggemann in the preceding note; and Eaton, "Psalms , 166-168, 177- 
181, 190-192, 195-197. 

4 Further on pp. 160-165 above. Cf. Cope, A Soribe Trained , 102-110, esp. 
pp. 106-108. On the Pss in the passion see also L. Ruppert, Jesus als 
der leidende Gerechte? (SBS 59; Stuttgart: KBW, 1972) 48-57. 

5 Besides the numerous observations of christological Import in P. 
Lamarche, Zacharie IX-XIV, structure littiraire et messianisme (EBib; 
Paris: Gabalda, 1961), see F. F. Bruce, This is That . The New Testament 
Development of Some Old Testament Themes (Exeter: Paternoster, 1968, 
repr. 1976) 100-114; Martin, "Shepherd," 285-299. 
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Deutero-Zechariah. This is especially true for Matthew. Whereas the debt 

to, Psalms 22 and 69 is practically confined to Matthew 27:27-48,^ Second 

Zechariah contributes to the appreciation of the true King of Zion (21:5 
2 

and Zechariah 9:9); the expulsion of the Temple traders (21:12 and 14:21b); 
the eschatological role of the Mount of Olives (24:3parallels and 14:4a - 
compare 26:30parallels); the mourning and seeing of the son (24:30 C26:64?; 
28:7, 10 ?1 and 12:10-12); the selling of the shepherd for thirty pieces of 
silver (26:15; 27:3-10 and 11:13); the blood of the covenant (26:28parallel 
and 9:11; 13:1C?3); the stricken Davidic shepherd and the Scattering of his 
flock at Gethsemane on the Mount of Olives (26:31parallel and 13:7); and 
the apocalyptic Splitting of the earth and the appearance of the holy ones 
(27:51-52 and 14:4b-5). Deutero-Zechariah remains an enigma because of its 
allusive richness, tributary alike to Shepherd, Servant, and Davidic King 

3 

Symbols. However, Zechariah 11-13 revolve around a pierced shepherd, who 

4 

may well be a royal figure, and even a Davidid. Despite the uncertainties 
Matthew may be held to employ these oracles to convey how Jerusalem could 
slay the prophet-Son of David and persecute his followers, how his betrayal 
could be messianic, how the dispersed and the hostile nevertheless have the 
possibility of repentance and a new covenant with God through beholding the 
rejected Beloved Son now entered into his reign. This Interpretation makes 
good sense of the prophet*s royal, Jerusalem, and universalist elements. 

6. Judas-Ahithophel: In Acts 1:16-20 Judas is identified with the ad- 
versary of David in the Passion psalm 69, which is also used in Matthew 


1 Not to imply that these are the sole psalms enlivening the Jerusalem mi- 
nistry - Pss 2, 8, 45, 80, and 118 have already been mentioned. Add Pss 
41:9 in Mt 26:23; 110:1 at the climax in Mt 26:64. 

2 Zech 9 is plausibly identified as a late sixth Century Version of the 
ancient Divine Warrior Hymn, preserved in the royal cult, and transmitted 
by oppressed visionaries, by P. D. Hanson, "Zechariah 9 and the Recapitu- 
lation of an Ancient Ritual Pattern," JBL 92 (1973) 37-59. This study is 
interesting as a sounding in the tradition history of the Israelite royal 
theology, e.g., pp. 57-59. On this see further below, pp. 238-240. 

3 See the good assessment by Martin, "Shepherd," 298-299. For some of the 
complexity cf. Lindars, NT Apologetio , 110-137. Zech 9-14 would become 
even more relevant to Mt by adopting the exegesis of A. Gelin or G. Gaide 
synopsized in Coppens, Messianisme royal , 214-216; also, K. Seybold, 
"Spätprophetische Hoffnungen auf die Wiederkunft des davidischen Zeital¬ 
ters in Sach 9-14," Judaica 29 (1973) 99-111, esp. p. 108. 

4 Wifall, "David: Prototype," 99-101; R. Tournay, RB 81 (1974) 356-369. 
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27:34 and 48.'*’ Matthew uses the Old Testament reminiscences to link the 
traitor with David: "Ahithophel went off . . . and hanged himself" (2 Sa¬ 
muel 17:23 and Matthew 27:5). There is also the derisory price of the good 

shepherd, the thirty pieces of silver cast into the treasury of the house 

2 

of the Lord (Zechariah 11:12-13 and Matthew 27:9-10). Of course Judas is 

3 

not the focus of interest in the pericope. But Davidic echoes reverberate 
about him. His role as "one of the Twelve" of identifying Jesus by sing- 
ling him out from his companions at night is precisely that of Ahithophel 
in 2 Samuel 17:1-2 (compare Matthew 26:48-49, and the flight of his suppor- 
ters in verse 56b). The treacherous kiss of Judas resembles Joab's lethal 
embrace of Amasa. David commanded Solomon to kill this false member of his 
circle because of that blood guilt, 2 Samuel 20:9 and 1 Kings 2:5-6 (Mat¬ 
thew 26:49). The similarity of David's nyapTn*a (2 Samuel 12:13) and 
Judas 1 nyotpiov (Matthew 27:4) may be fortuitous. Besides Second Samuel, 
the Psalms foreshadow Judas. Like his ancestor David in Psalm 41:9 Jesus 
bemoaned the infidelity of a man who shared his table, Matthew 26:23. 
Another psalm, which Jewish tradition later associated with Ahithophel*s 
malice and violent end, expresses David*s sorrow unto death, his "Gethse¬ 
mane” over a faithless friend, who had once walked in friendship with him 
in the house of God, but became a man of blood whom God cast down into the 

4 

lowest pit - Psalm 55:4, 10-11, 13-14, 23. In short Matthew*s use of 


1 J. Dupont,**La destinee de Judas prophetisee par David (Actes 1:16-20)," 
CBQ 25 (1961) 41-51, 50-51; Allen, "(IIP0) «OPIZEIN," 106; B. Gärtner, 
Isoariot (FBBS 29; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971) 36-38; T. F. Glasson, 
"Davidic Links with the Betrayal of Jesus,** ExpT 85 (1973/74) 118-119; 

E. Neilessen, "Tradition und Schrift in der Perikope von der Erwählung 
des Mattias (Apg 1,15-26)," BZ 19 (1975) 205-218, 208-211. 

2 On the complexities of the quotation in Mt 27:9-10 see Rothfuchs, Erfül- 
lungßzitate , 84-88, with the reference to P. Benoit in n. 109. .According 
to J. P. Charlier (The Gospel of the Churoh f s Infanoy Cp. 90 n. 21 88): 

"Jesus is the new David, persecuted by his own, affirming as well, indi- 
rectly, his effective kingship over Israel.'* 

3 His suicide is recounted in just two words, whereas the money is mentio- 
ned seven times and the blood three. The blood money condemns both donor 
and receiver, but shows Jesus carrying out the will of the Father. See 
Vanhoye, Passion, 16-17. On blood guilt in Sam-Kgs see T. Veijola, Die 
ewige Dynastie • David und die Entstehung seiner Dynastie nach der deute- 
ronomi8ti8ohen Darstellung (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. 
B, Tom. 193; Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1975) 19-21, 131. 

4 Mt 26:37-38; cf. Gärtner, Isoariot , 34-36. 
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2 Samuel 17, Zechariah 11, and Psalms 41 and 55, evokes the saga of David*s 
triumph over a false friend in a manner reminiscent of the meditative piety 
of the Contemporary Psalm superscriptions. This new Ahithophel serves to 
highlight the divine purpose in the passion of the King. 

(1) Matthew 28(:16-20): Long Live the King! - The climactic conclu- 

sion of the First Gospel has been variously interpreted against the back- 

ground of an Ancient Near Eastem enthronement hymn, an Old Testament theo- 

phany or revelation, a Church community ruling, or a commissioning of the 

apostles. The least inadequate analogy is that adduced independently by 

2 

Bruce J. Malina and Hubert Frankemölle: a royal decree. Both recall how 
Matthew has modeled the opening of his Gospel on the first nine chapters of 
Chronicles, the last book of the Hebrew scriptures. Chronicles closes with 
a decree of the mighty world-king Cyrus commanding the reconstruction of 
the Temple, and assuring the Jews that their God is with them - 2 Chroni¬ 
cles 36:23. This commission and assurance probably terminated Matthew*s 
Bible. An indication that this passage was in his mind is the the fact 
that his favourite fulfilment formula has its antecedent in the immediate 

3 

context, 2 Chronicles 36:21-22. Two further regal overtones may be de- 
tected. The risen Christ is the Son, and has beeji given (e6o'$n) by the 
Father all power in heaven and on earth, 28:18. A very credible influence 
here is the royal protocol of the son and heir, so important in Acts and 
Romans. Perhaps it was mediated through the very possibly royal son of 
man of Daniel 7:13-14.^ Secondly, 2 Chronicles 36:23 seems to be an allu- 
sion to Isaiah 44:28 - Cyrus *'is my shepherd and he shall fulfil my 


1 These and other hypotheses are discussed by Hubbard, Primitive Apostoliö 
Commi88ioning , 2-22. His study is assessed by T. Y. Mullins, "New Testa¬ 
ment Commission Forms, Especially in Luke-Acts,** JBL 95 (1976) 603-614; 

J. P. Meier, "Two Disputed Questions in Matt 28:16-20," JBL 96 (1977) 407 
-424, 416-424 (who rightly eschews the Identification of a Gattung ). 

2 Malina, "Literary Structure"; Frankemölle, Jahwebund , 42-61. They are 
evaluated by Mullins, "Commission Forms," 603-604; Meier, "Two Disputed 
Questions,*' 418-420. 

3 Soares fträrii i, Formula Quotationen 62. 

4 See pp. 188-189 above. 

5 Further in n. 1 on p. 186; and J. Schreiner, "ynN 'ämaie," TDOT 1 (1974) 
323-327, 324-325; J. J. Collins, The Apooalyptio Vision of the Book of 
Daniel (HSM 16; Missoula: Scholars Press, 1977) 99-102. On Dan in Mt 28: 
18 see Meier, "Two Disputed Questions," 413-414. 
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purpose" to rebuild the Temple. The same verse is applied to David in Acts 
13:22. Therefore, 2 Chronicles 36:23 could also have a Davidic resonance. 
Moreover, the homage of 28:17 preceding the universal rule of the Risen One 
in verses 18b-20a accords with the messianic privilege of Judah in Genesis 
49:8-12 to receive the obeisance of his brothers, and to be the nyoupevos 
(compare Matthew 2:6) whom the nations await. The Davidic colouring of the 
Gospel's final verses is discreet, not to say disputable. Perhaps it does 
not obtrude for reasons conveyed in Matthew 22:41-46. Yet in view of the 
thronging royal allusions of the preceding chapters it is quite credible 
that the Emmanuel, the Son of David, is here granted eternal and worldwide 
dominion, which is exercised through his disciples. 

Summary . - The foregoing thirty pages have focused on Saint David in 

Matthew 3-28. It was the Davidic covenant grace, and the private persona 
of David in first Century devotion, which helped to mould the Christian 
character, and gave it a sensitivity and a language to assimilate and ad¬ 
dress the Son of God who had captivated them. The royal prophet is com- 
missioned at his baptism and transfiguration. More attention could be paid 
to such traits of the Contemporary Son of David as the following: Jesus' 
proved devotion to the threefold love of Yahweh enjoined in the Shema , his 
Solomonic power of exorcism and healing, his kingly wisdom that moulded 
disciples, his royal parables that made the Kingdom real and challenging, 
his concern for the lost sheep of the House of Israel and for the Gentiles. 
The Davidic Messiah is depicted as "christed" with the Spirit who vanqui- 
shes Satan, reveals the Father, and establishes his Kingdom: 3:16-17; 4:1- 
11; 11:25-30; 12:18-20, 28; 17:5; and possibly 27:50-54. The choice of 
Peter and the Twelve, the royal banquets, the entry into Jerusalem and 
loridship of the Temple, the Son in the vineyard, the nuptials of the Christ 
with his saved people, and the establishing of the covenant in 26:27-29, 
are all marks of Israel's true king. Again, the Shepherd-King sits in 
judgment on all the nations, 25:31-46. Moreover, the spiritual commentary 
of the courtier Isaiah and of the Temple cantor Asaph in Matthew 4-13 and 
21, the treachery of the table-companion, and the expressions of anguish, 
concern and hope from the Songs of David and Deutero-Zechariah, contribute 
to creating the ethos of the servant-king of prophecy and the sweet singer 
of Israel. The royal pantocrator of 28:18-20 is equally the vibrant, holy, 
prophet-king who remains with his people throughout all time. 
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(iii) The Son of David in Matthew 1-2 . - It has been shown that Jesus 

was, according to the accepted criteria of bis day, a son of David. Then 
an outline was given of the mystique of David which fired the religious 
imagination of devout Jews during the period embracing the life of Jesus 
and the composition of the New Testament. The immediately preceding pages 
examined the probable contribution of this Davidic hagiography to the Syn- 
optic tradition, and to Matthew 3-28 in particular. The fact that the 
evangelist inherited an attitude to Jesus as the prophetico-royal Messiah 
in no way prevents his exposition of this tradition being subsumed under 
the heading "Matthean Christology.**^ Specifically Matthean emphases were 
detected in Jesus* royal parousia in Galilee and towards Sidon, his mission 
to the lost sheep of the House of Israel, his healing as the Shepherd- 
Servant Son of David, his kingly parables, his *'officials*' Peter-Eliakim, 
Judas-Ahithophel, and "Asaph" his restoration of Zion, his regal authority 
as the stone-son and heir to the vineyard and kingdom, his passion as the 
saving king, and his authority as the risen and enthroned. Having sketched 
this rounded appreciation of the Son of David in Matthew 3-28, it is fea- 
sible to evaluate with greater confidence similar traditions in the two 
opening chapters. Hitherto the Davidic atmosphere of Matthew 1-2 has fre- 
quently been noted in regard to the chapters’ use of the Old Testament, 

their sharing of the Contemporary Interpretation of the star of King Mes- 

2 

siah, and the editorial activity of the evangelist. Now the time is ripe 
to develop and synthesize these disparate observations. 

(a) Matthew 1 2 3 8 Fulfilment Formula Quotations . - It is convenient to 
begin this stage of the Investigation with some general observations on the 
fulfilment formula quotations (henceforth, FFQ), since four out of the ten 
occur in Matthew 1-2 The citations common to Matthew and Mark are 


1 Compare p. 170. John parallels the Synoptics' admiration of David the 
prophet by drawing on Jewish (and Samaritan) biending of royal and pro- 
phetic traditions in the figure of Moses, according to W. A. Meeks, The 
Prophet-King . Moses Traditions and the Johannine Christology (NovTSup 14; 
Leiden: Brill, 1967), esp. pp. 100-215. 

2 For example, pp. 31, 38-47, 60, 78-81, 132, 154-158, 170-200. 

3 A consensus on the FFQ is emerging from such studies as, Stendahl, 

School ; Gundry, Use of OT in Matthew; Rothfuchs, Erfüllwigszitate ; Soares 
Prabhu, Formula Quotations . See also, Cope, A Scribe Trained; Brown, 
Messiahy 96-104. Mt 2:5-6 is a FFQ "by adoption" (Soares Prabhu, p. 40). 
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recognizably Septuagintal. But the FFQ conform to no single extant text 

type, and ränge from the Septuagintal to the wholly non-Septuagintal.^ 

That Matthew adapted them to their present context, and vice vArsa, can 
2 

hardly be doubted. 

Characteristics common to the FFQ are that all come from the prophets, 

3 4 

principally from Isaiah, and that they have a historico-messianic thrust. 

They never appear in support of a doctrinal or moral point, and thereby 

differ from the quotations that prove the resurrection (22:32) or the pri- 

macy of love (22:37), The person and mission of the Christ are expounded 

in a contemplative, didactic, and non-apologetic manner.^ 

The distribution of the FFQ throughout the Gospel is uneven: four (five 

if 2:5-6 be included) in the pre-baptism cycle; four summaries of the Mes- 

siah*s work among the needy and outcast before he goes to Jerusalem, all in 

the words of Isaiah (namely, 4:14-16; 8:17; 12:17-21; 13:35); and two to 

mark the Jerusalem events, 21:4-5 and 27:9-10. This pattem almost ex- 

cludes the possibility of the FFQ having a structural role in the First 


1 See Gundry, Use of OT in Matthew , 89; also, Rothfuchs, Erfüllung8zitate , 
89; Stendahl, School , iv, vi; Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 104: 
"free targumic translations made from the original Hebrew by Matthew." 

2 Cf. Rothfuchs, Erfüllungszitate , 57-69; Danieli, "L f influsso reciproco"; 
Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 107-161, etc.; Cope, A Scribe Trained , 
e.g. pp. 45-52, 90; Brown, Messiah , 99-101, 149-153, 219-223. 

3 This is remarkable in view of the fact that very nearly half of Mt's 

OT texts come from the Pentateuch. Cf. Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations # 
53-55; and n. 2 on p. 177. 

4 C. Gancho Hernandez, "Las citaciones del A.T. en los evangelios sinopti- 
cos y en los rabinos," XVII Semana Biblica Espaflola (1956): Generös Ute- 
rarios en los evangelios . Otros estudios (Madrid: Instituto "Francisco 
Suarez," 1958) 3-82, 58; Rothfuchs, Erfüllungszitate , 92, 102, 119-120 
(133), 147, 182; F. Van Segbroeck, "Les citations d 1 accomplissement dans 
l’ßvangile selon Matthieu d’apres trois ouvrages recents," Mt: RSdaction 
et thäologie (ed. M. Didier), 107-130, 119, 126-128; Soares Prabhu, For¬ 
mula Quotations , 134-135, 300. Zinniker (Probleme der sogenannten Kind- 
heitsgeschichte , 81) concludes about the FFQ: "Sie geben den berichteten 
Ereignissen Deutung , damit man sie im Sinne Gottes versteht, und Bedeu¬ 
tung , damit man sie richtig, d.h. nach dem Plane Gottes, wägt und 
wertet." 

5 Compare Rothfuchs, Erfüllungszitate , 102, 180; Van Segbroeck, "Les cita¬ 
tions d*accomplissement," 129; Frankemölle, Jahwebund , 357-358, 385-390; 
Brown, Messiah> 98-99. The establishment of the salvific kingdom of God 
for Jew and Gentile is their major theme according to J. J. 0*Rourke, 

"The Fulfilment Texts in Matthew," CBQ 24 (1962) 394-403, 402. 
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Gospel. However, they illuminate the career of Jesus as divinely willed 
and instructive. In the first two chapters is conveyed the workings of 
providence. Firstly, the crown prince of Judah and Israel is safeguarded 
from the schemes of a usurper. "There*s such divinity doth hedge a king, 
that treason can but peep to what it would" (Harntet IV.v. 123) . Secondly, 
the circumstances of his conception and place of residence befit the true 
David. 

The introductory fulfilment formula (FF) has been ably analyzed by 

George M. Soares Prabhu.^ It is the supple Instrument, and almost certain- 

' 2 
ly the creation, of the evangelist, who adapts it to each context. The 

basic form is: lvcx tö 6t& ‘toO npocpiiTOU XiyovxoQ. Each of its 

three components emphasizes God as the first mover or Speaker. "What was 

spoken" and **be fulfilled" are divine passives; and the prophet is but the 

instrument of God - 6ud. Like Jesus himself, the FFQ are resolutely 

patrocentric. 

(b) Matthew 1:1-17 - The True King . - Matthew 1 may well stem in its 

3 

entirety from the hand of the evangelist. The Genealogy of Jesus the 
Christ shows him to be the son of Abraham and of David. A special concern 

4 

for Jesus* Abrahamitic origin cannot be verified for the First Gospel. 

Luke shares the note of universality introduced by Abraham at Matthew 3:9 
and 8:11. Abraham, the father of believers, is related to David, the ruler 
of the whole realm of believers, as promise is to fulfilment. This is the 
outlook of the Magnificat and Benedictus: Luke 1:54-55 (in the light of the 
angel*s words in 1:31-35), and 1:68-75. Rather than hold that for Matthew 
the sonship of David is relativized by being part of an arc Stretching from 
Abraham to Christ, it would be more consonant with the evangelist*s outlook 


1 In Formula Quotationen 46-63. 

2 Cf. Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 61-63. On p. 136 it was pointed 
out that in 2:17 and 27:9 Mt alters "va to xdie in the FF to avoid ascri- 
bing responsibility for man*s evil to God. "All this took place" is pre- 
fixed to the first and last FF referring directly to Jesus (1:22 and 26: 
56), as if to say his whole career is fulfilment. 

3 See pp. 116-123(131). 

4 Note Johnson, Bihlioal Genealogies , 219; C. A. Joachim Pillai, "*Chil- 
dren of Abraham* in the Gospels,*' IndJT 20 (1971) 57-69, esp. pp. 62-63. 
H. Frankemölle (Jahwebund , 311-314, 319 n. 56) insists that fidelity to 
the promise alone is in question. But see Brown, Messiah , 67-69, 152. 
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to state that the hope of the Gentiles is realized by the worldwide king- 
dom of the Son of David anticipated in Genesis 49:10; Psalms 2:8; 89:24-29; 
110:6.1 The Abrahamitic sonship is absorbed into the covenant sonship of 
David. 

The royal Judaean stamp of the genealogy is evident from its succession 

of Jerusalem monarchs. The emphatic number fourteen probably indicates the 

2 

gematric equivalent of David. "David the king" is the turning point at 
1:6 and 17. The "brothers" of Jechoniah may indicate the Splintering of 
the post-exilic descendants of David into many collateral branches stripped 
of political power, as well as insinuating the solidarity of all Israel. 

The former nuance is supported by the fact that Jechoniah begets Shealtiel 

3 

only after the levelling of the deportation to Babylon. The Jerusalem 
dynasty in its glory and its humiliation prepares for the Son of Man who - 
like the outcast David - had not where to lay his head, who is cast out of 
the vineyard (21:39), and mocked during his death agony as King of Israel. 
The presence of the prophet Amos and the cantor Asaph in verses 8 and 10 
further specifies the sort of heir of David who actually is the Messiah. 

The four women foreshadow the extraordinary manner of the coming or genesis 
of the Son of David, who is also the Son of God. In sum, the royal Messiah 
of the genealogy is Sprung from God and heir to the world. Like David and 
Solomon, he has the Spirit of God to heal, to judge, to pray. King Jesus 
is a servant, a sage, a singer, a sufferer - a saint. 

(c) Matthew 1:18-25 - The Great King. - These eight verses speak in 
several voices. First, there is the genesis of the Son of David which ful- 
fils prophecy (1:18, 22-23). Then there is the drama of the Davidid of 
tried obedience who adopts into the royal house the child conceived in Mary 
of the Holy Spirit (1:19-20, 24-25). Lastly, there is the customary speci- 


1 Against Lohmeyer, Matthäus , 8; Bornkamm, "The Risen Lord," 226-228. 
Further in n. 2 on p. 170. 

2 Despite the peremptory rejection of such an interest in 1 Chron 1-3 by 
Frankemölle, Jahwebund> 317-318. See pp. 60-61 above, and Diez Macho, 
Neophyti 1: Nümeros , 65*. 

3 Cf. Gutbrod, Weihnächtegeschichten , 34; Benoit and Boismard, Synopse 3 
2. 64: "un declin, de Salomon ä la captivite." Also above, pp. 117-118. 
Compare the Deuteronomist*s special interest in David*s posterity at the 
nadir of their power - E. Zenger, "Die deuteronomistische Interpretation 
der Rehabilitierung Jojachins," BZ 12 (1968) 16-30. Further p. 176 n. 3. 
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fication of the mission of this child of predilection: "he will save his 

people from their sins" (1:21). Despite the repeated Claims to discern a 

Mosaic background,! there is no single extant literary model for the con- 

tent of this scene. There are two undeniable royal traits. The origin of 

2 

the child realizes a dynastic Oracle, the Emmanuel of Isaiah 7:14. 

Secondly, the son conceived and borne by the virgin is incorporated into 

the line of David. The fact that he will save his people from their sins 

is not a univocal mark of the Davidic saviour, yet it certainly can suggest 
3 

Israel 1 2 3 4 s promised king. 

(d) Matthew 2:1-12 - The Universal King . - Royal messianism is also 

constitutive of the second chapter. The magi episode has already been 
shown to be shot through with Davidic theology: the contrast between unbe- 
lieving, semi-Jewish, but non-Davidic (Herodian) Jerusalem, and believing, 
non-Jewish (Magian) , but Davidic Bethlehem; the Isaianic TtaLÖuov Servant- 
King; the royal star of Judah; the queen mother of the Christ; and the 

fulfilment formula quotation biending Micah 5:1 and 3 with 2 Samuel 5:2, 

4 

both of which deal with the shepherd-king David. 


1 These have been evaluated and rejected on pp. 84-89. 

2 "St. Matthew*s interest lies wholly in presenting Jesus as the predes- 
tined King of Israel. This is the purpose of the pedigree which precedes 
and of the story of the Magi which follows his reference to the Concep- 
tion, and it is kept well in view in the account of the Conception 
itself": H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament . A Study of 
Primitive Christian Teaching (London: Macmillan, 1909) 29. See also 
Brown, Messiah , 159-161, 218 n. 14. 

3 Davidic kingship is associated with salvation. The virtuous monarch of 
Isa 11:1-5 and the royal psalms has no truck with evil (cf. Pss . Sol. 
17:23-30, 35-47, on the Davidic king purifying Israel). The targums to 
Num 24:7, 17 term the King Messiah a redeemer (p119). The targum to Isa 
53 depicts the Messiah in regal imagery: enthronement, political libera- 
tion, religious reform, building the Temple, enforcement of the Torah, 
despoiling of the Gentiles. He is clearly the king who saves from sin. 

Mt fuses salvation and lordship in two words, "his people," i.e. the 
people of Jesus the Saviour (note the redemptive import of Joshua-Jesus 
in Sir 46:1). Compare Lk 2:11; Acts 5:31; 13:22-26, 37-39. The primary 
source for 1:21 on saving from sin is the Davidic psalm 130:8. See 
further, Lövestam, Son and Saviour , 85-87; Longenecker, Christology , 142- 
143; Gese, "Natus ex virgine," 77. 

4 See pages 38-46 on the 0T royal resonance; pp. 74 and 79-81 on the 
king*s star; pp. 174-176, 178 n. 1, 190 n. 2, and 196-197 on the Davidic 
shepherd. The iccilölov of Isa 7:16, 9:6, 11:6-8, is the root and despised 
servant of Isa 53:2. 
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It does not seem to have been remarked before that six major remini- 
scences of the Old Testament in Matthew 2:1-12 are all related to Davidic 
messianism. There are two each from the Torah (Genesis 49:10; Numbers 24: 
17), the Prophets (Former, 2 Samuel 5:2; and Latter, Micah 5:1-3), and the 
Writings (Psalms 45:8; 72:10-11, 15). These six passages do not exhaust 
the scriptural resonance, but they produce the dominant tone. 

The topic of the Davidic allusions, broached on pages 44-46, may now be 
expanded. The closest individual text to Matthew 2:10-11 is neither Psalm 
72 nor Isaiah 60, but the visit to Hezekiah*s treasure house of the envoys 
of the king of Babylon in Isaiah 39:1-2. Significantly, the parallel ac- 
count in Second Kings is less similar to Matthew, who very frequently has 
recourse to the court prophet Isaiah. Isaiah 39:1-2 and Matthew 2:10-11 
have five terms in common: 

XOtLpiü x<*p&v peyaXnv, dnaaupos, olxloi|o£hos s 6öpa, xpuads|xpuatov. They 

also have three equivalent terms: ydyoL | Ttpeaßets (both coming from the 

east), Xcftavos | SupUapa, pupov| opupva.'*' 

The gospel allusion to the career of Hezekiah in Isaiah 39 conjures up 

the messianic picture of this king in Judaism. Many commentators have 

identified the son born to the Virgin of Isaiah 7:14 (and Matthew 1:23) as 
2 

Hezekiah. This understanding is very old, and was combatted vigorously by 
Justin Martyr; as was the application to Hezekiah of such psalms as 24, 
which hfe says applies to Christ Jesus because he has power over demons 
(Dialogue with Trypho 85). Similarly, the humility and later exaltation of 


1 Comparison of the twin narratives Isa 39:1-2 and 2 Kgs 20:13 in the LXX 
and Hebrew reveals a flexibility in translation or text which allows the 
above association between Xbßavos and $upuapa. Whereas Isa 39:1-2LXX has 
five precious articles, there are only four in 2 Kgs 20:13LXX, of which 
but two tally with Isaiah! Hezekiah*s treasures are to be carried off to 
Babylon, Isa 39:6 and 2 Kgs 20:17. Does Mt 2:10-11 hint at their return 
to his son, the Son of David? 

2 The 'Virgin** or woman of marriageable age (iin*7y) is identified as the 
(new) wife of King Ahaz, and the child as her firstborn, by A. Bentzen, 

M. Buber, J. Steinmann, E. Hammerschaimb, S. Mowinckel, and J. Lindblom, 
according to 0. Kaiser, Der Prophet Jesaja, Kapitel 1-12 (ATD; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1963) 80 n. 11; J. J. Scullion, "An Approach to 
the Understanding of Isaiah 7:10-17," JBL 87 (1968) 288-300, 295. 

Hezekiah is accepted as the promised child, with great reserve, by 
Wildberger, Jesaja , 290-293. At all events, what Isaiah meant is secon¬ 
dary to what Mt and his audience understood, and from Mt 1:20 it is clear 
the child is by right a Davidid. See also n. 2 on p. 67. 
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Jesus, his eternal priesthood and successful preaching of conversion, show 
that Psalm 110 refers to him, not Hezeklah (Chapters 33; 83). ^ Most 
interestingly, Justin has the sequence Isaiah 7:10-16a/8:4/7:16b-17. Every 
time he alludes to this text he mentions Hezekiah in Order to refute 
Trypho*s application of it to that monarch (Chapters 43; 66; 68; 71; 77-78)^ 
Justin (and shortly afterwards Tertullian, Against Maroion 3. 13) in this 
fashion identify the magi with the spoils of Samaria-Damascus (Arabia) of 
Isaiah 8:4, and relate both to the Davidic child of the virgin of Isaiah 
7:14. Abstracting from the question whether Justin used the same text of 
Matthew as the one now current, his Isaian catena suggests that in his mi- 
lieu Matthew 1:23 (Isaiah 7:14) was read in the light of 2:1-12 (Isaiah 8: 



It is possible that this Jewish exegesis was an answer to Christian 
Claims that Jesus was the Davidic Christ of Isaiah and the Psalms. But, 
besides Justin, two pieces of evidence point to its dating from at least as 
early as 70 A.D. The first is the indication of the respect for Hezekiah 

3 

among Zealot leaders of the first Century. The other is the command of 


1 See P. Prigent, Justin et l f Anoien Testament (EBib; Paris: Gabalda, 

1964) 145-149, also pp. 81-84, 321-322. Very possibly Justin is correct 
about Jews seeing Hezekiah in Ps 110; cf. K. Hruby, "Exegese rabbinique 
et exegese patristique," RevSoRel 47 (1973) 343,-369, 355. 

2 Was this combination Jewish (and probably available to the evangelist), 
or Christian? The answer depends on Justin*s familiarity with Jewish 
exegesis. The authenticity of the dialogue is doubted, but Justin*s 
acquaintance with Jewish traditions documented, by A. H. Goldfahn, "Jus- 
tinus Martyr und die Agada," MGWJ 22 CN.F. 53 (1873) 49-60, 104-115, 145- 
153, 194-202, 257-269, esp. pp. 51-53 and 146-148. Goldfahn thinks the 
dialogue is fictional since the combination by Justin of Isa 7:14 and 8:4 
goes unchallenged (p. 148). It may be unquestioned simply because Trypho 
accepts it*. Stendahl ( Sohool , 181-182) thinks Justin may have had only 
secondhand acquaintance with oral or written Greek targums "from school 
and discussion." But Justin had a "wide variety of knowledge of Jewish 
lore" according to W. A. Shotwell, The Bihlioal Exegesis of Justin Martyr 
(London: SPCK, 1965) 114, and see pp. 71-89 and 115. 

3 See M. Hengel, Die Zeloten . Untersuchungen zur jüdischen Freiheits¬ 
bewegung in der Zeit von Herodes I. bis 70 n. Chr . (Arbeiten zur Ge¬ 
schichte des Spätjudentums und Urchristentums, I; Leiden/Köln: Brill, 
1961) 298 n. 3, with reference to 2 Kgs 18:5. If there existed a Heze- 
kian messianism, it is significant that the founder of the dynasty of 
Zealot leaders was a certain Hezekiah, whose family may have considered 
themselves Davidids (see end of n. 2 on p. 90, with citation of Jeremias). 
Cf. Brandon, Jesus and the Zealots , 28-29 and 52-53; also, J. Neusner, A 
Life of Yohanan ben Zakkai Ca . 1-80 C.E. (2d ed.; Leiden, 1970) 228-229. 
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Yohanan ben Zakkai at his escape from the fall of Jerusalem, which is re- 
ported in Sota 9:16, "Remove the impurity and make ready a royal throne for 
Hezekiah, the king of Judah." Relying on the not unambiguous testimony of 
the rebel leaders, Yohanan, and Justin, it is plausible that a pre-Matthean 
exegesis had already joined Isaiah 7:14 (Matthew 1:23) and 8:4 (Matthew 
2:1-12), applying both to Hezekiah understood as an eschatological figure. 
In turn this would link the annunciation to Joseph with the adoration by 
the magi, and enhance the coherence of Matthew 1-2. 

This possibility is strengthened by the echoes of the Hezekiah episode 
of Isaiah 39:1-2 in 2:10-11. Is it fortuitous that three verses after the 
displaying by Hezekiah of his treasures to the eastern worthies comes the 
voice crying in the desert, Isaiah 40:3, which also occurs in Matthew three 
verses after the pre-baptism cycle, 3:3? Further, a Christian reader might 
detect an anticipation of his Messiah in the career of that king. The 
general similarities between Jesus and Hezekiah are obvious: both were 
grievously threatened by their enemies and miraculously delivered; both 
cleansed the Temple; both suffered unto death. Indeed, some rabbis were 
so impressed by the mortal illness of Hezekiah that they considered Micah 
1:9-10 spoke of his suffering.^ The combination of these three experiences 
is unique in a successor to David. But Christian sensibilities might be 
just as impressed by details which are intriguingly coincidental. Like 
Jesus, Hezekiah rose up (aveaTn, Isaiah 38:9 and 39:1), and after three 
days went up to the house of the Lord (2 Kings 20:5, 8; Isaiah 38:22-39:1). 
He was Emmanuel in the sense that "the Lord was with him" (2 Kings 18:7; 
and note the reminiscences of Isaiah 7:11-14 in 38:5-7). He enjoyed power 
(e£ouaLa in 39:2; compare Matthew 28:18). He would not serve the king of 
Assyria, and was delivered from that despot whom both Justin and Tertullian 
equate with Herod! He gave tribute to the Gentiles (2 Kings 18:14-16). 
Finally, his reception of the Babylonian envoys has almost its mirror Image 
in Matthew 2:10-11. Therefore, it is quite possible that Jewish appreci- 
ation of Hezekiah may have helped the shapers of the traditions behind the 
Gospel of the Origins, or, more probably, Matthew himself, to articulate 
Christian faith in the Davidic child of the Spirit. Writing about 135 A.D. # 
Justin was acquainted with (some form of) Matthew 1-2, and may be dubbed 


1 Schniewind, Matthäus , 17. 
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its first expositor. The fact that both the evangelist and Justin base 
their compositions to a great extent on Isaiah and the royal psalms lends 
some credibility to the foregoing speculation. The attention paid to Heze- 
kiah at least represents an effort to recapture early Christian thought 
processes in a Jewish milieu. 1 

(e) Matthew 2:13-15 - The Exiled King . - Nearly all commentators 

2 

ascribe the quotation in 2:15 to Hosea 11:1. But the scribe of the Codex 
Sinaiticus thought it came from Numbers. His instinct was correct. Mat¬ 
thew^ use of Hosea is an echo of Numbers 23:22 and 24:8, which in their 

3 

turn have been read in the light of the star of David in Numbers 24:17. 

It would be an exaggeration to claim that the evangelist was thinking of 
David's flight from Saul into Egypt (Gaza area). But it is essential to 
his purpose that the prophetic exodus of Balaam and Hosea looks to the 
leadership of the Son of David. In this manner the tactical withdrawal to 
Egypt is in harmony with the first Century Davidic star tradition in the 
preceding pericope of the magi. 


1 Early Jewish exegesis squeezed every drop of "meaning" out of the sacred 
text. This fact permits further conjecture, indeed "wild surmise," about 
possible contacts between the Christ of Mt 1-2 and Hezekian expectations. 
For example, in 2 Kgs 18:2 the mother of Hezekiah is called Abi or Abou. 
But the Hebrew of 2 Chron 29:1 has "Abijah" ("My Father is Yahweh"). 

This theophoric name could easily be linked with a verse applied to 
Hezekiah by Trypho, Ps 110:3, "I have begotten you in the womb before the 
morning star." In this event the divine begetting and the star would 
correspond to the Mt 1 and 2 sequence, and accord with Justin's combi- 
nation of Isa 7:14 and 8:4. 

2 The context in Hos is apt: the king of Israel will soon die; a return to 
Egypt is threatened; a sword will cut down the inhabitants of Ephraim's 
towns. If such allusions were intended, do they add anything beyond the 
atmosphere of God writing straight by means of crooked lines? 

Rev 11:8 calls Jerusalem "spiritually" Egypt, and 12:5-6 speaks of the 
escape of the woman and her child. Egypt is to be taken literally in Mt 
2:13-14. But the evangelist uses such irony in 2:1-12 about "king," 
"homage," Bethlehem versus Jerusalem, that the bitter metaphorical under- 
standing of Egypt as Jerusalem in 2:15 is not to be dismissed out of 
hand. However, to posit an evocation of the resurrection is certainly "a 
bit fanciful" (Brown, Messiah , 220 n. 22). If Egypt in 2:15 implies 
Jerusalem, it explains why the quotation is inserted at the departure 
from Judaea, and is in the past tense. On the wider fulfilment aspect of 
2:15 see Moule, Origin, 127-129. 

3 See p. 44; M'Neile, Matthew , 18; Grundmann, Matthäus , 83; and specially 
Hill, Matthew , 85: "Num. 24.7-8 (LXX) could be understood to mean that 
God led Messiah (rather than Jacob) out of Egypt." 
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(f) Matthew 2:16-18 - The King Attaeked . s- The .slaughter of the 
Davidids or Bethlehemites by the "king" of Jerusalem recalls the double 
pogrom against the royal family by Jehoram of Jerusalem (2 Chronicles 21: 

4) and his Israelite, Baal-worshipping wife Athaliah (2 Chronicles 22:10). 
This Observation gains in cogency if seen as part of Matthew*s fondness for 
the priestly historian. Most of his genealogy, right down to the fourteen 
generations, is dependent on the opening chapters of First Chronicles. 

These genealogies in chapters 1-9 lead up to the Davidic Kingdom of Yahweh 
in the body of the work, just as Matthew*s family tree anticipates the 
impregnation of his Gospel by the Davidic tradition. The finale of the 
First Gospel resembles the conclusion of the Hebrew Bible, the end of 
Second Chronicles. The evangelist is the sole New Testament author to 
mention Asaph (1:7-8), an important figure in priestly and prophetic 
circles (see 2 Chronicles 20:14-20). He also quotes Asaph*s Psalm 79, and 
alludes to his Psalm 80. 

Granted Matthew*s penchant for the Chronicler, his omission of the 
murderous Jehoram*s three successors from the genealogy at 1:9 repays 
investigation in regard to the repetition of that ruler*s atrocity at Beth¬ 
lehem. Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah were all idolaters. Chronicles differs 
from Kings by two emphases which are also evident in Matthew 1-2. Firstly, 
great importance is given to prophetic commentary. Each of the three kings 
met with prophetic disfavour, and came to a violent end. Jehu, anointed by 
Elisha, slew Ahaziah who followed false counsel. Joash had his critic 
Zechariah stoned to death (Matthew 23:35; Luke 11:50), and was slain by his 
officers for this crime. Amaziah threatened his anonymous prophetic raoni- 
tor, and was later assassinated because he turned away from the Lord. See 
2 Chronicles 22:3-9; 24:17-25; 25:14-16, 27-28. Secondly, there is the 
insistence on the continuation of the line of David, despite its infideli- 
ties and notwithstanding the two massacres. Immediately after Jehoram*s 
liquidation of his brother Davidids at his accession, "he walked in the 
ways of the kings of Israel . . . Yet the Lord would not destroy the house 
of David, because of the covenant he had made with David, and since he had 
promised to give a lamp'*’ to him and to his sons for ever" (2 Chronicles 


1 The lamp implies a planet or star and dominion: R. H. Smith, "The House¬ 
hold Lamps of Palestine in Old Testament Times," BA 27 (1964) 1-31; P. D. 
Hanson, "The Song of Heshbon and David*s NIR," HTR 61 (1968) 297-320. 
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21:6-7; significantly, the parallel in 2 Kings 8:19 reads "Judah" in place 
of "house of David," and does not mention the covenant with him). The wri- 
ter*s reverence for the dynasty of David emerges in his refusal to allow 
burial with their royal ancestors to Jehoram and his three unworthy descen- 
dants, 2 Chronicles 21:20; 22:9; 24:25; 25:28.^" This is a total reversal 
of the account in 2 Kings 8:24; 9:28; 12:22; and 14:20. In short, the 
fidelity of Yahweh to his covenant with David is double-edged: remorseless 
prophetic Opposition to the unfaithful kings and exclusion from the royal 
sepulchre, yet unfailing Provision of an heir of David*s blood. Matthew 
also saw God*s hand in the rejection of Jerusalem and David*s lowly Son. 

A further Observation may be of some importance for gauging Matthew*s 
debt to the Chronicler. Immediately after the above passage about Jehoram 
come the words: "In his days Edom revolted from the rule of Judah, and set 
up a king of their own ... So Edom revolted from the rule of Judah to 
this day" (21:8, 10). First Century readers would surely observe that the 
wheel had come full circle. Now the Edomite Herod ruled in Judah and per- 
secuted the Davidid. Later Ämaziah worshipped the gods of the defeated 
Edomites in Jerusalem. For this the unnamed prophet warned that God would 
destroy him, 2 Chronicles 25:14-16. In the period of Matthew 2 it was 
again the Standards of the Idumean that prevailed in Jerusalem, so that the 
whole city quailed at the prospect of the Messiah ben David, 2:3. 

Can the omission from the genealogy of the three idolatrous, prophet¬ 
hat ing Davidids throw light on the slaughter of the Bethlehem infants by 
Herod? These three kings also did their best to obliterate the name of 
David. Elisha, Zechariah, and a third anonymous prophet unmasked their 
wickedness. To judge from his series of fulfilment formula quotations, 
Matthew always paid close attention to the prophets. Probably the most 
that can be claimed is, that the gap in the genealogy and 23:35 show that 
the evangelist had meditated on their careers. This meditation, in turn, 
would illuminate for him and his circle the Davidic background to the 
Idumean*s massacre. The lethal internecine struggles of Judah*s former 
rulers of the house of David, and their hostility to the Idumeans, strike 
the chord to the bass note of Herod*s murders. 


1 Following some psalms, the Davidic kings seem to have been considered 
close to Yahweh after death. Evidence of such special privilege may be 
found in the siting of their tombs within Jerusalem: Eaton, Psalms , 162f. 
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(g) Matthew 2:19-23 - The King Thriving. - The last fulfilment formu- 

la quotation is a crux interpretum. Nevertheless, if the slant of the 

evangelist in his opening chapters is taken into account, one solution 

commends itself above any other. Other explanations need not be rehearsed, 

since they have been amply catalogued and assessed."*" 

What is probably the oldest and most widespread opinion connects the 

Nazarene with the neser ("m) of Isaiah 11:1, the Branch from the root of 
2 

Jesse. This noun occurs four times in the Old Testament, thrice in royal 
contexts: Isaiah 11:1; 14:19 (?); Daniel 11:7. The Septuagint translates 
the first and third occurrence by avdos; and the collective, new Jerusalem, 

3 

usage of Isaiah 60:21 by cpuxeuya. The reasons for preferring this Inter¬ 
pretation of NotCwpatos are three: ne§er is part of the messianic hope of 
"the prophets"; these hopes were still alive at Qumran; and neser fits 
admirably into Matthew*s theology. 

A constellation of terms for the Messiah may be grouped around the 
Davidic Branch of Isaiah 11:1 (and note verse 10). It is associated with 
the semah (nn*), the Branch, of Isaiah 4:2; Jeremiah 23:5; 33:15; Zechariah 
3:8 and 6:2. The Septuagint renders this by dvaxoXii, a word with overtones 
of rising, of growth, of day-star and light. The Root (pt£a) of David 


1 By, among others, E. Zuckschwerdt, "Eazöraios in Matth. 2,23," TZ 31 
(1975) 65-77; Soares Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 193-207; Brown, Messiah , 
208-213, 223-225, with bibliography on p. 230. 

2 E.g., 0. Bardenhewer, Maria Verkündigung . Ein Kommentar zu Lukas 1,26-38 
(BibSCFI X,5; Freiburg im B.: Herder, 1905) 63-67; GomA Civit, Mateo , 78- 
83; Hengel and Merkel, "Die Magier," 163-164; 0. Betz, "*Kann denn aus 
Nazareth etwas Gutes kommen?* (Zur Verwendung von Jesaia Kap. 11 in 
Johannes Kap. 1),'* Wort und Geschichte . Festschrift für Karl Eiliger zum 
70 . Geburtstag (ed. H. Gese and H. P. Rüger; AOAT 18; Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener, 1973) 9-16, 13-15. See further the studies in n. 1. 

3 The Messiah is associated both with Nazareth and his community of Naza- 
renes through referring Mt 2:23 to Isa 60:21 according to C. Rabin, 
"Noserim," Textus 5 (1966) 44-52. 

4 A network of (crypto-)Davidic messianic passages is knit by the link- 
words: avaxdXXü), otvcoxript, Branch, Root, sceptre, star. E.g., Gen 49:9- 
10; Num 24:9, 17; 2 Sam 7:12; Pss 2:7-9; 132:17; Isa 11:1, 10; Jer 30:9, 
14-15; 33:5; Mt 2:2; Lk 1:78; Rom 1:3-4; 15:12; Rev 2:26-28; 5:5; 22:16. 
On their interrelation consult Danielou, *'l*Etoile de Jacob"; D. C. 
Duling, "The Promises to David and their Entrance into Christianity - 
Nailing down a Likely Hypothesis," NTS 20 (1973/74) 55-77; and also, H. 

H. Schlier, "otvaxoXnY* TDNT 1 (1964 C19333) 352-353; Petitjean, "La Mis¬ 
sion de Zorobabel," 63-71; I. H. Marshall, The Gospel of Luke (New Inter¬ 
national Greek Testament Commentary; Exeter: Paternoster, 1978) 94-95. 
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completes the triad.^ These interrelated terms of Davidic messianology 
provide the basis for Matthew*s understanding of Nazareth and NaCmpauos. 

Qumran has many attestations of the expectation of **the Messiah of 
righteousness, the Branch ( semah) of David**: 4QpIsaiah 1; 4QPatriarohal 
Blessings 3-4; 4QFlorilegium 10. The Hddctydt use neser apparently in the 
sense of Isaiah 60:21, applying it to the community or "Plant(ation)** of 
the last times: 6:15; 7:19; 8:4-20 (especially verses 6, 8, 10, 20). The 
eighth hymn has a passage which may throw light on Matthew 2:23: "The bud 
of the shoot (neser) of holiness for the Plant of truth was hidden and was 

not esteemed; and being unperceived, its mystery was sealed" (verses 10- 

2 3 

11). Here the eschatological neser is obscure and lowly. 

The use of the (neser-) avaioAn-pLCa image spans the New Testament - 
Matthew 2:2, 23; Luke 1:78; Romans 15:12; 2 Peter 1:19; Revelation 9:15 and 
22:16. The polarity of the insignificant shoot which burgeons, and the 
dawning light which waxes, has obvious affinities with Davidic messianism. 
First Samuel 16, Second Samuel 7:8 with the poetry of chapters 22-23, and 
first Century Judaism as evidenced by Psalm 151 and Pseudo-Philo, dwelt on 
the modest beginnings of the monarch*s career. Matthew also begins with a 
stock of David reduced to poor estate, 1:1-25. Then he broaches the semah - 
dvoiToXn theme with the star of the magi. The harassment of the Davidids 


1 C. Maurer, "pt^a," TDNT 6 (1968 C1959U) 985-990. 

2 Translation from Vernes, Dead Sea Scrolls , 176. Unlike the Manual of 
Discipline and the Damascus Document, the Hymns have no technical terms 
for the community. Instead they use botanical metaphors: M. Delcor, Les 
Hymnes de Qumran (Hodayot) ("Autour de la Bible"; Paris: Letouzey et Ane, 
1962) 53 Ccontributed by W. EissH, 201; S. Fujita, "The Metaphor of Plant 
in Jewish Literature of the Intertestamental Period," JSJ 7 (1976) 30-45. 
Although semah and neser can both mean branch or shoot, the OT and Qumran 
regard the first as a messianic individual term, and neser as a collec- 
tive and non-messianic term, except when Isa 11:1 is in question; cf. 

L. Moraldi, "Qumraniana: Neser e Semah " RS0 45 (1970) 209-216. Signifi- 
cantly, the blessing of thePrince of*the Congregation, lQSb 20-29, 
applies to him the ideal of Isa 11:2, 4 and Num 24:17. 

3 Compare the despised neser of Isa 14:19, the dead king of Babylon. In 
the LXX the (Davidic) Roöt (KHUJ, pLCa) of Isa 11:1, 10 and 53:2 is accom- 

. panied by a disfigured and spurned child, holölov, in 53:2, where the 
Hebrew has "sapling," HJV». See n. 4 on p. 205. On 1QH 8:4-20 consult 

M. Wallenstein, The Nezer and the Submission in Suffering Hymn from the 
Dead Sea Sorolls (Uitgaven van het Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch 
Instituut te Istanbul, II; Istanbul: NHAI in het Nabije Oosten, 1957) 19 
n. 30; 24 n. 102. Note the general Statement of Hill, Matthew , 88. 
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follows, and the flight to the obscurity of Nazareth. But soon from 

Galilee of the Gentiles will stream the light, 4:15-16. A complex of royal 

texts is here exploited. Besides the cited Isaiah 9:1-2, there is 11:10 

(LXX: "the root of Jesse ... in him shall the Gentiles hope"), and per- 

haps even the servant of 53:2, as well as Genesis 49:10 and Numbers 24:17. 

Matthew had to show how the Messiah could come from the unknown backwater 

Nazareth, graced by no appearance in the scriptures. By means of the neser 

2 

complex he could incorporate this humble beginning into the Davidic mys- 
tique, find room for "his people" the Nazarenes (compare Isaiah 60:21 and 

Qumran Hymns), and even hint at the paradox of the universal outreach of 

3 

the villager from Nazareth. The Old Testament and Qumran background of 
neser , and the Isaian and Matthean theology of humiliation and suffering as 
the prelude to glory, combine to recommend this rieh meaning for 2:23. The 
verse penetrates a secret of divine providence. Why were the Son of David 
- and his harried disciples - called "Nazarenes"? The prophets, as then 
understood, aided the evangelist to discover the plan of God. This con- 
temned Neser-e ne was in truth the anticipated prophet king who, despite 


1 Further in n. 4 on p. 212. The Balaam oracle of Num 24:17 is connected 
with Isa 11:1 in Jewish Christian iconography, which superimposes Star 
and branch - as they are linked in Mt 2; see B. Bagatti, L'Eglise de Za 
Ciroonoision (Publications du Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, Collection 
minor n. 2; Jerusalem: Imprimerie des PP. Franciscains, 1965) 135-137. 

2 See p. 213 for pre-Matthean attitude. The contempt for Jesus* Nazareth 
origin evinced by Jn 1:45-46, and perhaps by what may have been a nick- 
name - "Nazarenes," has been glimpsed in Mt 2:23 by Lagrange, Matthieu , 
39; Lindars, NT Apologetic , 196; Hengel and Merkel, "Die Magier," 165- 
166, who see a foreshadowing of the way of the cross. 0. Betz ("*Kann 
denn aus Nazareth,*" 15) considers that Mk 6:2-3 contrasts Nazareth with 
Jesus* miracles and wisdom. Is it mere coincidence that Lk 2:51 reads, 
"He went down . . . to Nazareth, and was obedient to them"? 

On the hiddenness of the Davidic prophet-Messiah see Berger, "Die könig¬ 
lichen Messiastraditionen," 13-15; and n. 35 on p. 8, where he hazards 
the hypothesis that Na^mpauos meant a wonder-worker. 

3 The semah-OLvaLioXA and pu^a passages in the LXX and NT often imply royal 
dominion.* This is clear in the fundamental text, Isa 11:1, 10, and in 
the ingathering of the Gentiles in the stellar tradition (p. 74 n. 1). 

The imparting of the Spirit to the Son of David in Mt 3:16 is anticipated 
in Isa 11:2, the continuation of Isa 11:1. The servant(-King?) of Mt*s 
fulfilment formula quotation in 12:18-21 identifies the Spirit-endowed 
ayannTÖs as unassuming yet influencing the world, - no one will hear "his 
voice in the streets ... in his name will the Gentiles hope" (Isa 42: 
1-4LXX). This is the very contrast with which Mt rounded off his Gospel 
of the Origins in 2:23 - lowly beginning but imperial future. 
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insignificant beginnings and rejection, would save his people and en- 
lighten the Gentiles.'*’ 

Summary, - Previous summaries obviate the need of recapitulating the 
2 

whole of Chapter 7, A. Matthew 1 is patently the preparation for the pro- 
phetic servant-Messiah, and the presentation of the saintly Davidic child 
of the Spirit born to the royal virgin, and destined to deploy his regal 
power to save from sin. The second chapter is dominated by the clash of 
the false king of Jerusalem with the shepherd-king of David's Bethlehem. 

The internecine feuds of the Davidids, and possibly Isaiah's account of 
Hezekiah, are also echoed here. Both the summoning of the Son from Egypt 
and the mourning of Rachel for the lethal division of her children can 
credibly, although not certainly, be connected with the liberating and uni- 
fying role of the Son of David regarding his people. The homage of the 
Gentile magi foreshadows the universal realm of the Messiah of David, and 
his star and branch show the execution of the saving plan of the Lord in 
2:1-12 and 23. The entire Gospel of the Origins witnesses to the fact that 
this triumph of God's promise to David begins in obscurity, and passes 
through the pain of Opposition and division in Israel. 


1 Many refuse to choose between the many interpretations of "Nazarene," 
e.g. Lohmeyer, Matthäus , 32-33; Neilessen, Das Kind, 43-44; McConnell, 

Law and Prophecy, 114-117; Hill, Matthew , 87-88; Hartman, "Scriptural 
Exegesis," 149-150; or combine them, like Brown, Messiah , 223-225. In 
view of the coherent explanation furnished by neser , such indecision is 
unwarranted. 

Recent studies tend to favour a reference to riäzir, and in particular to 
Judg 13:5, 7 and 16:17; e.g., E. Schweizer, J. A. Sanders, P. Bonnard, M. 
Goulder, E. Zuckschwerdt, G. M; Soares Prabhu, and L. Sabourin. Without 
conceding the necessity, or even the validity, of this opinion, it may be 
mentioned that two further points can be adduced in its favour. First, 
1QH 8:10 speaks of a "holy Branch," mClDp 1X2 . Second, the king wore an 
emblem of his consecration, a *1TJ, which could evoke naztr and Nazareth. 
See 2 Kgs 11:12; 2 Chron 23:11; Pss 89:40; 132:18; and Mettinger, King 
and Messiah , 287-289. 

2 Mt's "Christ" is a redemptive, prophetic, but not a political, figure 
(p. 149). Jesus is, according to the criteria of his time, a descendant 
of David, and as such a threat to the pretensions of Herod (pp. 157-158). 

. In first Century Judaism, David, Solomon, and the Son of David (conse- 
quently), were admired as chosen and raised up by Yahweh, as sages who 
spoke on behalf of God, as mediators of grace to Israel, as endowed with 
the Spirit to heal, and teach, and conquer, and as Lords of the Gentiles 
(p. 169). This image explains the prophetic teacher, healer, and Shep- 
herd-King of the Twelve tribes, who in the power of the Spirit refashions 
essential Israel in Mt 3-28 (pp. 200-201). 
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B. THE CHRIST THE SON OF THE LORD GOD 

The religious anthropology of sonship in Scripture must first be 
plumbed before the divine filiation of the Davidic Christ of the Gospel of 
the Origins may be understood in the stronger light of the traditions and 
insight of the whole First Gospel. 

1) The Meaning of Being a Son 

The following paragraphs indicate how the content of the idea of divine 
sonship is taken from the sphere of familial and, by extension, political 
relationships. Even divine sonship is clarified by answering the question: 
What does it mean to be a son for the audience of Matthew? 

The complex of ideas involved may conveniently be associated with three 
areas: the training of the child, his Subordination to his father, and his 
role of successor to the latter's functions and position. These three 
activities may be labelled: Learning, Loyalty, Legitimation. 

a. The Son as Learner 

The father teaches his son not only a trade or occupation, but educates 

him to a whole life-style.^ For this reason the wisdom teacher often 

2 

addresses his pupils as "son," and is himself called "father." This 
manner of expressing the communication of knowledge and skill persists into 

3 

the New Testament period, and is found in apocrypha. 1t also appears in 
Matthew 11:25-27 (parallel Luke 10:21-22): "All things have been delivered 


1 De Vaux, Anoient Israel, 49-50; "uuds," TDNT 8 (1972) 343 and 345 (G. 
Fohrer); 357 (E. Lohse); 365 (E. Schweizer). 

2 See J. W. McKay, "Man's Love for God in Deuteronomy and the Father/ 
Teacher - Son/Pupil Relationship," VT 22 (1972) 426-435, esp. pp. 432- 
435; Schlisske, Gottessöhne , 172-183. 

3 The ramifications of this teacher-learner model are very wide in the 
view of K. Berger, "Hintergrund," 422-424. For instance, conversion 
implies knowledge of God. But the imparting of knowledge is associated 
with the gift of the Spirit. Therefore, Paul explains the sonship (the 
being-taught-by-God) of believers as the reception of the Spirit in Gal 
3:26; 4:7; Rom 8:15. Such divinely instructed persons are called 
"beloved," ayannids, e.g., Jn 3:35; 5:20; T . Benj . 11:2; T. Levi 17:2-3, 
etc. The notion of a son being taught by his father, called beloved, 
and endowed with the Spirit, has evident importance for the baptism of 
Jesus, although Berger does not discuss this here. Note how in T. Sal. 

D 1,2 David is called the beloved and chosen one of God (p. 7, n. 31). 
See further Berger, "Die königlichen Messiastraditionen," 28-30. 
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to me by my Father; . . . and no one knows the Father except the Son."*' 

The same thought appears in the concealed parable in John 5:19-30 of the 

son as apprentice to the father, who is the Master Craftsman of judging and 
2 

lifegiving. A less obvious Matthean connection between the Son and pater- 
nal Instruction is the scene of the transfiguration, 17:1-13. Both Moses 
and Elijah experienced the Presence. The study of the Torah was held to be 
Israel*s encounter with Yahweh. Therefore it is fitting these should be 
his interlocutors when he is portrayed as the outstanding pupil, the 
"beloved Son** who is intimate with his Doktorvater . Since he has been such 
a diligent learner, he can now be presented as the supreme teacher - 
"Listen to him!"^ 

But there is a less gentle side to the education of sons. There is the 

testing and discipline known as musär (IDin, icauöeta) in Deuteronomy 8:5; 

Proverbs 3:11-12; 13:24;*19:18; 29:17; Isaiah 50:4-5; 53:5. First Century 

Judaism pondered on this. The eighteenth Psalm of Solomon appreciates 

divine discipline: "Thy love is toward the seed of Abraham . . . thy chas- 

tisement is upon us as upon a firstborn, only-begotten son, to turn back 

the obedient soul from folly.** Sonship is a process of training as well as 
4 

a Status. In this context the testing of Jesus as Son of God wins deeper 
meaning. The instructed (Spirit-endowed and beloved) Son of the baptism 
shows that he knows his lessons and has absorbed the mind of his Father. 


1 On instruction background see Suggs, Wisdom> Christology> Law> 89-95; 
Smith, Wisdom Christology , 15-43; L. Randellini, "L*inno di giubilo: Mt. 
11,25-30; Lc. 10,20-24," RivB 22 (1974) 183-235, 206-207, 214-216, 226. 

2 See C. H. Dodd, J. Jeremias, in Randellini, "L’inno di giubilo," 190-19L 

3 Justification for these Statements is found in Davies, Setting , as ex- 
panded by J. Massingberd Ford in her review in Bib 48 (1967) 623-628, at 
pp. 624-625. The practice of Merkabah contemplation by Yohanan ben Zak- 
kai (about 70 A.D.) illustrates how meditation on Scripture (that is, 
behaving as a learner-son before Abba-God) could usher a Scholar into the 
throneroom of God; see J. W. Bowker, "’Merkabah* Visions and the Visions 
of Paul," JSS 16 (1971) 157-173, esp. the general principles on pp. 157- 
158; also Hengel, Son of God 9 89-90. On Yahweh teaching his "son" to 
walk (T"7n) in the way of the commandments, see G. A. F. Knight, A Chris¬ 
tian Theology of the Old Testament (2d ed.; London: SC^ 1964) 159-160. 

4 Pss . Sol. 18:4-5; cf. 13:9; 4QBt col. III, lines 5-7: "Thou hast named 
Israel, *My son, my firstborn,* and hast chastised us as a man chastises 
his son" (translation Vermes, Dead Sea Sorolls 9 203); 4 Ezra (2 Esdr) 6: 
57-58, where the suffering firstborn is called the aemulatorem oarissimum # 
presumably meaning the dutiful son copies his father. 
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Jesus* familiarity with Deuteronomy enables him to unmask the wiles of 
Satan, and to demonstrate his sonship - his enlightened, effective love of 
his Father with all his heart, soul, and strength (Matthew 4:1-11, and 
page 172 above). Later there is the taunt on Calvary, n If you are the Son 
of God, come down from the cross*' (27:40-43). For the evangelist, authen- 
tic sonship lies in the realization by Jesus that the Father wills his 
death. He is the wise Son, who knows what the Father desires, and coope- 
rates with him. But the representatives of establishment Jewry lack this 
filial insight into the mind and heart of God. 

b. The Son as Loyal 

The loyalty in question is that fidelity which reproduces in one party 
the purposes, and even the character, of the other party. The Son is, 
naturally, servant (nats/utos) to the FatherA The notion of obedient son¬ 
ship has a long history in the ancient Near East. Obviously it reflects 
the universal domestic Situation of the paterfamilias expecting his sons to 
be submissive. But the familial reality was projected into political life. 

Treaties between suzerain and vassal demanded the "love" of the "son" for 
2 

his "father" overlord. This type of love can be commanded because it is 
not dependent on feelings or temperament. It corresponds to the Roman 
pietas , the loyal devotion of a son to his father, the abiding sense of 
filial duty which transcends quirks of personality or emotional vagaries. 
The close association of sonship and obedience in the Bible has not, of 

3 

course, escaped the attention of scholars. It is apparent in the Gospels. 


1 The equivalence between taug, ulos, and 6oöAos appears in Wis 2:13, 16, 
18; 9:4-5, 7; 12:19-21. Compare the youth/servant ambivalence of "boy," 
"garqon." Cf. J. Jeremias, "itaCs Seoü," TDNT 5 (1967) 678-679. 

2 See McCarthy, OT Covenant , 33, 66, 84-85; J. de Vaulx, "Maison de David, 
Maison de Dieu," AsSeign 8 (1972) 28-33. 

3 Str-B 1. 219-220; Foerster, "xAnpovoyos," TDNT 3 (1965) 782; De Kruijf, 
Der Sohn , 119-125; Lövestam, Son and Saviour, 91-92; Gerhardsson, "Gottes 
Sohn als Diener Gottes"; Fohrer, "ulos," TDNT 8 (1972) 343, 352; 
Longenecker, Christology , 98-99; C. F. D. Moule, "The manhood of Jesus 

in the New Testament," Christ, Faith and History . Cambridge Studies in 
Christology (ed. S. W. Sykes and J. P. Clayton; Cambridge: University 
Press, 1972) 95-110, 101; Origins , 29-31; R. Bauckham, "The Sonship of 
the Historical Jesus in Christology," SJT 31 (1978) 245-260, 257: 

"Sonship is a relationship to be fulfilled in mission, and as such it 
both determines and is validated by Jesus' whole life and fate"; and p. 
260 on the inseparability of human and divine sonship. 
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John has absorbed this moral dimenslon of divine sonship. For him such 

filiation is "a representation and self-communication on the part of God, 

obedience and Submission of will on the part of the 'son,' which is de- 

signed to lead to the self-revelation of God*" Luke also stresses the 

2 

dependence of the Son from, and his communion with, the Father, But it is 

Matthew who, in his rather stärk manner, points up the sonlike obedience of 

Jesus. His simplest technique is his use of "the will of the Father** 

instead of the normal "will of God*': 7:21; 12:50; 18:12; and compare 6:10; 

3 

21:31; 26:42. The first evangelist also presents Jesus as the one who 
perfected and fulfilled the will of his Father. This is obvious in the 
fulfilment formula quotations, and in his whole teaching about righteous- 
ness. Baptism of the Son to fulfil all righteousness, the testing of the 
Son who knew the word of God, Submission to the Father in the Pater and 
Gethsemane, the obedience of the derided Son on the cross - all are instan- 

4 

ces of Jesus being the model of docile sonship. Finally, the filial 


1 J. Howton, '"Son of God* in the Fourth Gospel," NTS 10 (1963/64) 227- 
237, 236. Compare H. Schneider, "'The Word Was Made Flesh.' An Analysis 
of the Theology of Revelation in the Fourth Gospel," CBQ 31 (1969) 344- 
356, 353: "Who God is, namely a loving Father, and who Jesus is, Cnamely 
a loyal Son,] can only be revealed by a total self-giving, which is, on 
the one hand, perfect obedience to the Father's will and, on the other, 

a self-sacrificing love for man." 

2 "Cette filiation n'est pas un titre solennel, ni un privilege, mais une 
dependance, une intimite, une communion totale: etre le Fils, pour Jesus, 
ce n'est rien autre que vivre par son Pere et pour lui, accomplir son 
dessein et assurer sa gloire": A. George, "Jesus Fils de Dieu dans 
l'fivangile selon Saint Luc," RB 72 (1965) 185-209, 209. Jesus' filial 
Machtverzicht is illustrated by J. Blank, "Die Sendung des Sohnes. Zur 
christologischen Bedeutung des Gleichnisses von den bösen Winzern Mk 12, 
1-12," Neues Testament und Kirche, Für Rudolf Sahnackeriburg (ed. J. 
Gnilka; Freiburg/Basel/Wien: Herder, 1974) 11-41, 27-32. 

3 On "the will of (my) Father" in Mt see Trilling, Das wahre Israel , 187- 
188; R. E. Brown, Jesus God and Man, Modem Biblical Reflections (London/ 
Dublin: Chapman, 1968) 88-89. On Mt's preference for "Father" see 
Thompson, Matthew 9 s Advice> 155. 

4 Further on pages 122-123 above; and G. Barth, Tradition and Interpreta¬ 
tion , 137-153; Strecker, Weg , 177-184, "Das Vorbild Jesu"; J. M. Gibbs, 
"The Son of God as Torah Incarnate in Matthew," SE IV (1968) 38-46, 42- 
46, who denies there is a New Law in Mt, but "rather the Good News that 
in Jesus the Torah, the demand of God's righteousness, is now totally and 
efficaciously present and that in him there is rest" (p. 46); Meier, Law 
and History , 87-89 (who, however, believes that Jesus the Messiah did 
abrogate some commandments of the Law). 
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obedience of Jesus is divinely sealed by the e£ouata granted to him after 
his utter fidelity. The Risen One can point to his teaching, and implicit- 
ly to his practice, when he sends forth his graduate students to make 
disciples of all nations, 28:18-20. The loyalty of the Son to the Father 
shapes the meaning of cui servive regnare est. 

c. The Son as Legitimated 

There is a distinction between adoption and legitimation. The former 
is by its nature uncommon, but legitimation is extended to every son worthy 
of the name. There are no directives concerning adoption in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. It may have been practised, but the emphasis falls on the legitima¬ 
tion of children by paternal acceptance. This applies particularly to the 

2 

Davidic king, who is acknowledged as son by Yahweh at his enthronement. 

It is essential to appreciate the bürden of responsibility entailed for 

the son in his divine legitimation. His sonship is linked to inheritance 

of Zion, and the duty of caring for the place of Yahweh's rest. This ho- 

3 

nour includes sharing Yahweh's universal lordship. 

The royal element in the New Testament presentation of the divine son- 

4 

ship of Jesus has frequently been discussed. Such an understanding of the 


1 Like the centurion, Jesus can Order out illness only because he too is 
under command, the leading subject of the Kingdom he inaugurates. "It is 
highly significant that Jesus speaks of his exousia (literally 'right to 
power' as distinct from dunamis , 'expression of power') only after the 
Resurrection, when God's new creation has finally taken place for him 
personally (Matt. 28:16)": S. Freyne, "The Exercise of Christian Autho- 
rity according to the New Testament," ITQ 37 (1970) 93-117, 96. 

2 Cf. Mettinger, King and Messiah , 259-267, with works in nn. 20 and 29. 

3 Gese, "Natus ex virgine," 80(-87); Schlisske, Gottessöhne , 78-115; 
Dumortier, "Ps. LXXXIX," 187-189; Hengel, Son of God , 23. 

4 For example, in the Standard Christologies of 0. Cullmann, F. Hahn, R. 

H. Füller. E. Schweizer ("ulos # m TDNT 8 C19723 369), in the course of a 
section on the Davidic Son of God (pp. 366-370), comments on the trans- 
figuration, "there again it would seem that the institution of Jesus as 
King of the end-time is the root of His designation as Son of God." 
Particularly important is the fact that the resurrection was very early 
interpreted as the enthronement of the Messiah, the Son of David who was 
equally the Son of God. On this see Lövestam, Son and Saviour , 92-112; 

0. Betz, "The Kerygma of Luke," Int 22 (1968) 131-146, 139-140; J. H. 
Hayes, "The Resurrection as Enthronement and the Earliest Church Chris- 
tology," Int 22, pp. 333-345; G. Ruggieri as in n. 4 on p. 151; Duling, 
"Promises," 70-77; Hengel, Son of God 9 (61-)64; Brown, Messiah , 136-137, 
312-313. 
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risen Jesus seems to serve as a background to the closing verses of Matthew 
where the king has assumed full power. The baptism and transfiguration 
epiphanies are not tributary to any single Strand of thought, Davidico- 
royal or other. But each is influenced by the expectation of the eschato- 
logical king and Son of God. 

In short, truly to deserve the name, a son must be legitimated by bis 
father. He must be designated as his heir and representative. In time 
this Son will wield the authority of his Father. After his learning and 
loyalty have conformed him to his Father, he will execute the latter's 
designs, and show him forth to mankind. This pattern of sonship may not be 
far from the mind of Paul: "All who are led by the Spirit of God C Leamerl 
are sons of God. For you did not receive the spirit of slavery to fall 
back into fear, but you have received the spirit of sonship C Loyall, When 
we cry 'Abba'. Father!* it is the Spirit himself bearing witness with our 
spirit that we are children of God, and if children, then heirs, heirs of 
God and fellow heirs with Christ ILegitimatedl" (Romans 8:14-17). 

2) The Son of the Lord God 
a. Legitimation by the Lord God 

The preceding pages have sketched the Synoptic and Matthean under- 
standing of Jesus as the learned and loyal Son.'*’ But these aspects are 
automatically excluded from the Gospel of the Origins, where Jesus is only 
an infant. It is the legitimating Davidic father Joseph, not the child, 
who learns the will of God from the angel and loyally carries it out. In 
so doing he is the true disciple who contributes to the realization of the 
plan of the Lord by accepting Mary, and making the divinely conceived 
Emmanuel a member of the family of David, by retiring into Egypt, and by 
settling in Nazareth. Matthew*s pre-baptism cycle witnesses not only to 
the legitimation of the Saviour as the Son of David (1:18-25; 2:6; 2:23), 
but also to his legitimation by the Kyrios as his Son (1:22-23; 2:15). The 
narrative of the origins has a necessarily restricted use of the divine 


1 Despite the objections of F. Hahn (Titles of Jesus, 307-317), "Son" and 
**Son of God*' may be equated in the royal tradition, where they are vir- 
tually indistinguishable in such passages as 2 Sam 7:14; Pss 2:7; 89:26- 
27. See also I. H. Marshall, "The Divine Sonship of Jesus," Int 21 
(1967) 87-103, 87-88; Coppens, Messianisme royal , 183-185; Longenecker, 
Christology , 96; Kingsbury, Matthew: Structure , 42. 
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sonship of Jesus. The aspect of legitimation alone is applicable to the 
infant. 

The legitimation of his Son by the Kyrios is discreetly but clearly 

expressed both by the use of the theological passive in 1:16 and 20, and by 

the addition to the fulfilment formula in 1:22 and 2:15. To in 

1:20 echoes the. eyevvnSri of verse 16, which deliberately clashes with the 

thirty-nine instances of the active human begetting in l:2-16a (eyeuvnoev). 

It is an almost inescapable conclusion that Matthew is here employing the 

reverential passive of divine activity.^ It is the Lord God who through 

the Holy Spirit brings the child into existence. The genesis of 1:1 and 18 

2 

does not recur in Matthew, thereby dissuading a detailed exegesis. 

Bearing in mind the probable interplay with the Matthean consummation, the 
auvxeXeua of 28:20 (and 13:39-40, 49; 24:3), and the evocation of the ope- 
ning words of the Bible, genesis connotes the "beginning" of the end, and 
the "origin" of Jesus the Christ and his authority as Emmanuel. 

Secondly, the only two fulfilment formula quotations which designate 
Jesus as "son" are also the sole ones to be introduced as uttered "by the 
Lord," namely, 1:22-23 ("a virgin shall conceive and bear a son . . . Emma¬ 
nuel") and 2:15, "Out of Egypt have I called my son." Here the supremely 

authoritative word of the Lord God, spoken through Isaiah and Hosea, 

3 

acknowledges the child conceived or newborn as his very Son. Only God can 


1 Cf. Pesch, "Gottessohn," 416-419; Bonnard, Matthieu , 17; I. Broer, "Die 
Bedeutung der 1 2 3 Jungfrauengeburt 1 im Matthäusevangelium," BibLeb 12 (1971) 
248-260, 256-257; A. Vicent Cemuda, "La dialectica y^wC-tlktü) en Mt 1- 
2," Bib 55 (1974) 408-417, 412-416; Kingsbury, Matthew: Structure , 43-44. 
This Interpretation is buttressed by Mt*s careful use of the passive 
voice; cf. Allen, Matthew , xxiii; Lagrange, Matthieu , XCIII-XCIV. Note 
YevvnSevxos (2:1); ävnx&n (4:1); itape6d§n (11:27); eöo$n (28:18). See 
also Rothfuchs, Erfüllungszitate , 40, 45, 49, 119 n. 8; Malina, "Literary 
Structure," 89, with reference to J. Jeremias; Miguens, Virgin Birth s 

93. 

2 See above pp. 24-25. Teveaus in 1:18 can hardly introduce l:18b-4:16, as 
proposed by W. B. Tatum, "*The Origin of Jesus Messiah' (Matt 1:1, 18a): 
Matthew*s Use of the Infancy Traditions," JBL 96 (1977) 523-535, 525-526. 

3 Geist, "Jesusverkündigung im Matthäusevangelium," 122-123; Soares 
Prabhu, Formula Quotations , 52-53, citing R. Pesch. Cf. Nellessen, Das 
Kind , 93; Kingsbury, Matthew: Structure , 50-51 - who suggest "Son of God" 
is absent from Mt 1:1 because the Father must first identify his Son. 

This embryonic Trinitarian theology occurs also in Heb 1:4-14; cf. M. 
Barth, "The OT in Hebrews," 61-64; T. F. Glasson, "*Plurality of Divine 
Persons* and the Quotations in Hebrews i.6ff," NTS 12 (1965/66) 270-272. 
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recognize himself. The Synoptics, and in particular Matthew, continue this 

line of thought that the Father alone can legitimate his Son. At the bap- 

tism it is peculiar to the First Gospel that the Father identifies his Son 

by using the indicative, "This is my beloved Son." With this may be com- 

pared the logion shared with Luke, "No one knows the Son except the Father" 

(11:27). Again, only Matthew stresses the necessity of a paternal reve- 

lation for Peter's acknowledgment of Jesus as the Son of the living God, 

16:17. From this perspective it may be asked if the account in Matthew 

22:41-46 and parallels of Jesus* question concerning the Christ was meant 

to elicit the reply of believers that the Messiah is the Son of David pre- 

cisely beeause he is the Son of the Lord Godl The Davidid who is the 

Christ is the one accepted as Son by the Lord.'*’ Finally, the pantocrator 

of 28:17-20, vindicated as the unique Son of God (note 27:40, 43), can at 

last speak openly of the richness of divine self-communication to disciples 

- "Make disciples of all nations baptizing them in the name of the Father 

2 

and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit." 

This solid evidence for the divine legitimation of Jesus as Son of God, 
and therefore the Christ, sheds light on an anomaly of the genealogy. 
Matthew supplies one generation less than the forty-two he computes in 
1:17. Theological, numerological, and textual explanations of the "mis- 

sing" generation in 1:12-16 are unconvincing, due to their failure to 

3 

explore the evangelist*s editing. The "miscalculation" is deliberate, and 
points reverently to £he mysterious conception from the Spirit. The anony- 
mous progenitor is the Lord God, whose activity only he can proclaim (1:22 
and 2:15). Five times human wisdom is baffled, humbled, in a chosen woman. 


1 This interpretation would explain, with singulär coherence, the twin 
concerns for Davidic and divine sonship in Mt 1-2. Note the remark of 
Frankemölle ( Jahwebund , 15): "Als Davidide und Sohn Abrahams ist Jesus 
der Sohn Gottes!"; and, "The revelation of Jesus as God*s Son led Paul to 
believe in his messianic Status" (M. E. Thrall, "The Origin of Pauline 
Christology," Apostolio History and the Gospel . Biblioal and Historical 
Essays presented to F. F. Bruce on his 60th Birthday Ced. W. W. Gasque 
and R. P. Martin; Exeter: Paternoster, 19703 304-316, 309). 

2 Frankemölle (. Jahwebund , 323) observes justly that the interaction of the 
Father, Son, and Spirit in 1:16-23 and the baptism becomes quite explicit 
in the inclusion, 28:19. See also n. 4 on p. 107 above. 

3 For such theories see Johnson, Biblical Genealogies , 182-184, 222-223; 
Burger, Davidssohn , 96-97; Waetjen, "The Genealogy as the Key," 209-215; 
Brown, Messiah , 81-84. 
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The ultimate "irregularity" of the begetting of the Son of God, the Son of 
David, takes place in the numinous silence of the forty-second generation 
- eyevvndn. 

What does this acknowledgement by the Lord reveal about the type of 
divine sonship bestowed on Christ at his very origin? It is noteworthy 
that in the Gospel of the Origins the deity is called Kyrios , the Septua- 
gint term for Yahweh. Elsewhere in Matthew, and in the New Testament in 
general, Kyrios denotes Jesus Christ.^ - The evangelist employs the sacral 
language of Israel which alone can express the beginnings of the Christ. 
Obvious reminiscences are: Kupuos etnev itpos pe Ylos pou 1 l au, eym anpepov 
yeyewnxd ae (Psalm 2:7), and Psalm 110:1 and 3, "The Kupuos said to my 
lord . . . from the womb before the dayspring I begot (e£eyevvriaoO you." 
This enthronement legitimation is particularly relevant, since in the Old 
Testament only the Davidic king is divinely declared son to God, at his 
accession. This act entails a guarantee of assistance from Yahweh, a task, 
and the power to carry it out. The crowned Davidid is heir to the concerns 
of the Father whom he "embodies." He is the guardian of the divine pre- 
sence on Zion, and is buoyed up with godly power - "Thy throne, 0 God, 
endures for ever!" (Psalm 45:6). 

b. The Covenant with David as 
the Key to the Divine Sonship 

The Davidic aura of Matthew 1-2 is patent. The reasons for the choice 

of the Davidic rather than the Mosaic covenant are deeply rooted in the old 

economy. These two patterns of relations between God and Israel are a pair 

2 

of distinct, if interwoven, Strands in the experience of Yahwists. A 


1 Cf. Knox, Souroes II , 125-126; Rothfuchs, Erfüllungszitate , 41 n. 48; 

D. Greenwood, "The Lord is the Spirit: Some Considerations of 2 Cor 3:17," 
CBQ 34 (1972) 467-472, 469-470; G. D. Kilpatrick, "Kdptos again," Orien¬ 
tierung (ed. P. Hoffmann) 214-219, 217-219; and n. 2 on p. 120. 

2 On the twinning of the covenants with Abraham and David, and their dif- 
ference from that of Sinai, see Clements and McCarthy in n. ,2 on p. 35, 
also n. 2 on p. 170, and J. Bright, Covenant and Promise (London: SCM, 
1977) 37-77. Indeed, Moses was portrayed in royal colours, especially by 
the Yahwist; cf. J. R. Porter, Moses and Monarchy. A Study in the Bibli- 
aal Traditions of Moses (Oxford: Blackwell, 1963); J. Plastaras, The God 
of Exodus . The Theology of the Exodus Narratives (Impact Books; Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1966) 248-252, with reference to M. L. Newman; Meeks, The Prophet- 
King . The figure of Moses is absorbed into that of David in the Chroni- 
cler - see Poulssen, König und Tempel , 168-182. 
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comparison between them turns out to be a contrast. There is a tension 
between the frankly unilateral promise to David, and the almost bilateral 
covenant with all the people through Moses. To exaggerate this alterna¬ 
tive: personal grace on the one hand, mutual and collective Obligation on 
the other. In the case of David, the grace tends to edge out the demands 
of the Torah, for instance in Psalm 89:28-37, Isaiah 55:3, and Acts 13:34. 
The regal representative of the community becomes its mediator with Yahweh. 
Again, the Moses and Joshua traditions dwell on the lengthy process of 
Installation throughout the Promised Land. The whole people are blessed 
in their own land, even their own holdings. But the royal theology focuses 
on the presence of Yahweh on Zion, to which the king alone is heir. Yet, 
if on the one hand the divine election narrows from the sons of Israel and 
their land to the son of David and his city, on the other hand it widens 
out to embrace the whole earth. The "firstborn" Davidic monarch is granted 
the nations as his birthright, e.g., Psalms 2:7-9; 18:47; Acts 2:36; 13:33; 
Hebrews 1:2 and 5. Finally, the Mosaic corpus traces the hand of God in 
the vicissitudes of the people*s history. But a cosmic and atemporal 
strain permeates at least the more poetic and Hof Stil passages exalting the 
Israelite monarchy: Psalms 2, 72, 89, and the collection 93-101. In order 
to achieve some clarity three overlapping areas may be reconnoitred: the 
king as son of God, Zion and its Temple as the navel of the earth, and pri¬ 
mordial wisdom. Each of these has a mythical background, but already in 
the Old Testament they had become mystical realities. As such they were 
part of the indispensable heritage of the New Testament authors. Through¬ 
out the Bible, king , temple , and wisdom are all associated with oreation , 
redemption , and even with the spirit. The latter triad is found in Matthew 
1:18-25 as yeueobs (18), otfeeuv (21b), and itveöpa aytov (18b and 20c). By 
examining Old Testament and intertestamental royal mysticism, progress will 
be made towards laying bare the roots of Matthew 1-2. 

The royal theology of the Old Testament is certainly tributary to early 
oriental ideas of the king as mediator of the cosmic order, as guarantor of 
Maat or sedeq . By his righteousness ( s e daqah ) he triumphs over enemies 


1 Further in W. M. Clark, *'The righteousness of Noah," VT 21 (1971) 261- 
280, esp. p. 278 n. 1; C. F. Whitley, "Deutero-Isaiah*s Interpretation of 
sedeq ," VT 22 (1972) 469-475; and the review of H. H. Schmidt, Gerechtig¬ 
keit als Weltordnung (1968) by R. A. Rosenberg, Bib 50 (1969) 565-568. 
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and ensures the shalom of his people. He is the image or son of God.^ See 
2 Samuel 7; 23:2-4; Psalms 2, 45, 72, 89, 110; Isaiah 9:5-7; 11:1-9. 1 2 3 
There is also the poignant Lamentations 4:20, "The breath (fl *11) of our nos- 
trils, the Lord's anointed, was taken in their pits, he of whom we said, 
'Under his shadow we shall live among the nations'." The connection be- 
tween royalty and salvation from hostile onslaughts is obvious. Saul was 
made king to fight the people's battles according to 1 Samuel 8:20. But 
the linking of the Davidic ruler with creation is less evident. The expla- 
nation for this lies in the theological grounding of the royal authority. 
The sequence of Yahweh's mastery over chaos in Psalm 89:5-18, and his com- 
munication of power to his firstborn heir, the son of David, in verses 
19-37, is programmatic. The kingship is an extension of Yahweh's sway, and 
thus belongs to the "order" of nature as a cosmic, Creative (better, 

3 

structuring), force. 

Matthew's attribution of the birth of the Son of David to the Creative 
Spirit is in keeping with this background. Indeed, a whole complex of 
royal concepts informs the evangelist's portrayal of the individual Son of 
God, who is anointed with the Spirit and triumphs over evil powers in 


1 J. M. Miller, "In the 'Image' and 'Likeness' of God," JBL 91 (1972) 289- 
304, esp. pp. 294-297, 304 n. 41; G. E. Mendenhall, "II. The Mask of 
Yahweh," The Tenth Generation . The Origins of the Biblical Tradition 
(Baltimore/London: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973) 32-66, with the 
work of Ernst H. Kantorowicz mentioned in n. 1 on p. 32; Mettinger, King 
and Messiah , 268-275. 

Much of the older literature on sacral kingship is conveniently found in 
S. Mowinckel, He That Cometh (Oxford: Blackwell, 1956) 21-186. Further 
in Brueggemann, "Kingship and Chaos," 318-320; Schlisske, Gottessöhne , 
78-115; W. Wifall as in n. 1 on p. 186; Eaton, Psalms , 135-200; Becker, 
Messiaserwartung , 34-41. 

2 More luridly mythological are Isa 14:9-15 and Ezek 28:11-19, on which 
see E. Haag, Der Mensoh am Anfang . Die Alttestamentliohe Paradies Vorstel¬ 
lung nach Gn 2-3 (Trierer Theologische Studien, 24: Trier: Paulinus, 

1970) 73-94, 106-116, 122-127. 

3 Cf. Dumortier, "Ps. LXXXIX," 189: "Cette exaltation de la toute puis- 
sance de Yahve est en effet la condition prealable ä tout discours 
coherent sur le caractere salvifique de la royaute davidique." 

The Christian significance of Ps 89 has been exuberantly expressed by 
E. C. Selwyn, The Oraoles in the New Testament (London, etc.: Hodder & 
Stoughton, n.d. C19123) xvi: "It contains . . . His Pre-existence, the 
guidance for His travels, His Claim as David's son, His Prayer, His re- 
jection, . . . His ultimate Resurrection, His names, Firstborn, Elect, 
Christ, and a strong confirmation of His name, Son of Man." 
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inaugurating the Kingdom of God. His Davidic eternity is understood as 

incorruption in Acts 2:22-36 and 13:29-30. But the prime example of the 

New Testament association of kingship, creation, and redemption, is Colos- 

sians 1:12-20. This passage is hymnic, and probably draws on Jewish litur- 

gical phraseology. Much of the venerable royal terminology is pressed 

into Service: Father and Son, inheritance, darkness versus light (war), 

2 

kingdom of the beloved, firstbom of all creation, image of God, the 

3 

beginning, and making peace. Much of this vocabulary is not novel to the 
Egypt or Mesopotamia of the second or first millenium B.C. Spirit and king 
are joined in 1 Samuel 10:6; 16:13-14; 2 Samuel 23:2; Isaiah 11:2. 

The second interlocking subject is the Temple on Mount Zion. The mys- 
tique of the Temple has been sketched on page 192. Its foundation stone, 
the Eben Shetiyah , is the base of the world, blocking up the entrance to 
the primal abyss and Sheol. The Temple is‘ the navel of the universe. It 
even pre-existed in heaven according to Ezekiel* Chronicles, Jubilees , 1 
Enoehy Testament of Levi , the Assumption of Moses , and 2 Baruch. There- 
fore, the Temple is linked with creation and has cosmic significance. It 
is also a power for salvation. This is most evident in the atoning sacri- 
fices, but the eschatological river is the most graphic instance. The 
Shekinah abides there; the Torah goes out from Jerusalem; the forces of 


1 S. Lyonnet, Annotationes in Epistulam ad Colossenses (Romae: CPontifi- 
cium Institutum BiblicumI, 1968/69) 68-71, who traces influences of the 
interconnected Yom Kippur and New Year liturgies. 

2 npurroToxos is a many-splendoured word. Its royal connotation is clear 
in Rev 1:5, where it is immediately followed by "the ruler (apx^v) of 
kings on earth," and a context reminiscent of Col 1:18. This regal 
colouring has been noted by J. B. Lightfoot, Saint Paulas Epistles to the 
Colossians and to Philemon (Revised ed. 1879; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
1970 reprint) 147 col. 2; Longenecker, Christology , 53-58; A. van Roon, 
"The Relation between Christ and the Wisdom of God according to Paul, 1 * 
NovT 16 (1974) 207-239 # 235-237* See further R. Scroggs, The Last Adam . A 
Study in Pauline Anthropology (Oxford: Blackwell, 1966) 97-98. 

3 See references in preceding note. A connection with a text on the royal 
primacy of wisdom is argued by T. F. Glasson, "Colossians I 18 and Sirach 
XXIV," NovT 11 (1969) 154-156. P. Prigent ("In Principio. A propos d'un 
livre recent," RHPR 54 C1974D 391-399) adduces intriguing, if inconclu- 
sive, texts of Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, 
suggesting that Gen 1:1 Tg . Neof . may be original: "From the beginning 
with wisdom the Son of the Lord perfected the heavens and the earth." 

4 R. G. Hamerton-Kelly, "The temple and the origins of Jewish apoca- 
lyptic," VT 20 (1970) 1-15, 1-6. 
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evil will not prevail against it since - as the Psalms of Zion proudly 
proclaim - it rests on the pillars of the world. Although one cannot speak 
of an explicit cörrelation of the Temple and the spirit in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the notions of “H23/6d£a and Shekinah, coupled with the function of 
the sanctuary as the place of oracles, prepared the way for the New Testa¬ 
ment and rabbinical association of Temple and Spirit.^ 

The Temple preserves its Creative and redemptive significance in the 

2 

New Testament. All four Gospels speak of the new Temple of King Jesus. 

The Book of Revelation is most explicit about the New Jerusalem coming down 
from heaven, which will dispense with a special holy place. Christians are 
recreated as the stones or sons of the new Temple. John has the stream of 
living water flowing from the body of Jesus the King. The magi go to Jeru¬ 
salem for enlightenment, whence the good news of grace radiates. Paul sees 
the Body of Christ, and the body of the baptized, as the Temple of the Holy 
Spirit. 

As well as the king and the Temple, it is clear that wisdom possesses 

Creative and redemptive functions. Bearing in mind the fact that creation 

in the Old Testament is often what today would be called the ordering of 
3 

pre-existent material, wisdom appears as the architectonic principle in 
the structure of the universe, e.g., Sirach 1 and 24. She is a tree of 
life and establishes the world, Proverbs 3:18-20. "Wisdom is like a god- 
dess of life and a primal guardian over the *way of life 1 2 3 and ‘paths that 


1 Ezekiel introduces his Torah of the last days, chs. 40-48, with the 
phrase, *7100’ IPJ-ty ’nrrnN ’JODK», which conjures up the idea, "I, 
Yahweh, have poured forth my Spirit on the Temple of Israel" (Ezek 39:29) 
This would be consonant with the prophet*s Vision of the stream of life 
issuing from under the Temple, 47:1-12. After the destruction of the 
sanctuary in 586 it was later considered that the holy spirit had depar- 
ted from Israel (Str-B 2. 133). But in the last age, rabbis believed, 
the spirit would return to the new Temple. So close is the connection 
that one scholar believes mpn nn originally meant "Spirit of the Holy 
Place"; cf. P. Schäfer, Die Vorstellung vom Heiligen Geist in der rab- 
binisohen Literatur (SANT 28; München: Kösel, 1972) 73-88, 112-115. 

2 See p. 181, esp. the works cited in n. 5, e.g., Juel, Messiah and 
Temple , 127-209. 

3 Further in D. J. McCarthy, "‘Creation* Motifs in Ancient Hebrew Poetry," 
CBQ 29 (1967) 393-406, 394-397. He observes, "Israel seems to have done 
something quite new in applying these ‘creation* words CilJp, 113, lV’: 
Deut 32:6, 18; Ex 15:163 to the description of its position as a saved 
and chosen people among peoples all under God*s guidance" (p. 400). 
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lead to life* . . . Like the gebirah of Israel, she is the power behind the 

throne and the community."^ As the time of Christ approaches, she is equa- 

ted with the Torah (Ezra 7:25-26; Sirach 24:23-29; Baruch 4:1; HQPsalm8 a 

18:14; 1 Enoch 99:10), which in turn is conceived as eternal and the struc- 

o 

tural principle of the cosmos, e.g., Sirach 24:22 and Psalm 19. Within a 
Century of Matthew*s time Pseudo-Solomon dwelt on the saving power of wis- 
dom, Wisdom 9:18; 10:4; 14:4; 16:7 and 11; 18:5 and 7.^ He also wrote, 

"Who ever knew your counsel, except you had given Wisdom and sent your holy 

spirit from on high?*' (9:17). Here the connection between wisdom and 

4 

spirit is explicit. 

The wisdom that his scriptures see involved in creation, redemption, 
and the work of the spirit, is considered by Matthew to be embodied and 
operative in Jesus. The interpenetration of the Christ and Wisdom is seen 
by the evangelist (and also probably by Paul) in his execution of the will 

of his Father and his living out of the Torah.^ Thus Matthew and the New 

Testament are sensitive to the normative kingly wisdom of the Messiah. 

The king, the Temple, and Wisdom are not conjoined simply because all 
three are cosmic and salvific forces which are energized by the Spirit. 

They also belong together because the king is founder and guardian of the 
Temple, and the paragon of wisdom. David, and even more Solomon, are the 
patrons of wisdom and the powerful Speech it shapes: judgment, prophecy, 


1 N. C. Habel, "The Symbolism of Wisdom in Proverbs 1-9," Int 26 (1972) 
131-157, at pp. 151-152 and 154. 

2 Cf. Porteous, "Royal Wisdom," 256; M. Limbeck, Die Ordnung des Heils . 
Untersuchungen zum Gesetzesverständnis des Frühjudentums (KomBeiANT; 
Düsseldorf: Patmos, 1971), e.g., Kap. III "Der ordnende Wille Gottes, 11 
pp. 51-62; Kap. IV "Die Ordnung des Geschaffenen als das umfassende und 
primäre Gesetz," pp. 63-90. 

3 See P. Beauchamp, "Le salut corporel des justes et la conclusion du 
livre de la Sagesse," Bib 45 (1964) 491-526; Reese, Hellenistic Influence y 
68-69. 

4 The wider OT background is found in P. van Imschoot, "Sagesse et 
l*esprit dans l*Ancien Testament," RB 47 (1938) 23-49; Porteous, "Royal 
Wisdom," 225. 

5 See above pp. 148 with n. 2, 176-177, 216-217. Also, Suggs, Wisdom , 
Christology s Lau ; Gibbs, as in n. 4 on p. 219. For Paul, cf. W. D. 

Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism. Some Rabbinic Elements in Paüline Theo - 
ogy (2d ed.; London: SPCK, 1955) 147-150, 168-176; A. Feuillet, Christo¬ 
logie paulinienne et tradition biblique (CParis:5 Desclde De Brouwer, 

1973) 54-56. 
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psalmody, and exorcism. This is apparent in the early Christian era from 

the writings ascribed to them, for instance, the Qumran psalms, the Wisdom, 

Psalms , and Ödes of Solomon . Wisdom is associated with Jerusalem, where 

she has taken up her abode. She has pitched her tent there, Sirach 24:8- 

11. This recalls the ancient cosmic tent of the gods,^ and the tabernacle 
2 

of David. There is an obvious correlation in Proverbs 8:22-31 between the 

3 

temple symbolism and wisdom as begotten by Yahweh and his primal confidant. 
Isaiah's Vision of the spirit penetrating the Son of David in 11:1-2 is 
echoed in Proverbs 8:12-14. This same spirit is linked with the Temple by 

4 

the rabbis, and by some inspired Christian authors. Wisdom 9:17 even 
identifies the holy spirit with 'wisdom. Therefore, the idea of the monarch 
and the spirit, even his spirit, bind together the Temple and wisdom. Thus 
the king, the Temple, and wisdom form a mutually interacting and enriching 
triad. Also, each enjoys Creative and redemptive functions, and is con¬ 
nected with the divine spirit. Five of these realities may be seen to fuse 


1 See R. J. Clifford, ”The Tent of El and the Israelite Tent of Meeting,” 
CBQ 33 (1971) 221-227; N. C. Habel, *'*He Who Stretches out the Heavens,*” 
CBQ 34 (1972) 417-430. Habel (pp. 426-427) has the apposite Suggestion 
that David*s pitching of the cultic tent was a rite imitating Yahweh*s 
"pitching the heavens” as a tent. In other words, the king*s sacred tent 
symbolized his pretensions to rule the world as son and heir to Yahweh. 

2 This tabernacle was a subject of interest in Mt*s time. 4QFlor cites 
2 Sam 7:llc-14, and continues: ”He is the Branch (n31D, sdkah) of David 

. . . As it is written, I will raise up the tent (H31D, sükkah ) of David 
that is fallen (Amos 9:11). That is to say, the Branch (H31D) of David 
who shall arise to save Israel.** Compare Vermes, Dead Sea Sorolls , 246. 
The first evangelist is also captivated by the Branch of David in 2:23. 
James uses the same verse of Amos in a missionary sense to justify the 
reception of the Gentiles, ”a people for his name" who serve to re-erect 
the world-spanning tabernacle of David, Acts 15:13-19. See Lövestam, 

Son and Saviour, 63-64; despite the reservation of Dumais, Le langage de 
lEvangelisation , 175-176. 

3 Cf. W. McKane, Proverbs . A New Approaoh (OT Library; London: SCM, 1970) 
350-358; Habel, ”The Symbolism of Wisdom,** 155-156. 

4 For the rabbis.see P. Schäfer in p. 228 n. 1. On the Spirit, water, and 
blood issuing from Christ in the context of the feasts of Passover and 
Tabernacles, and the related notion of the Spirit and life flowing from 
the new Temple, see J. Danielou, The Bible and the Liturgy (London: 
Darton, Longman & Todd, 1960) 333-347; Brown, John , 326-329, 331 (biblio- 
graphy), 949-955; D. J. Murphy, "Ezekiel and the New Temple,** TBT 40 
(1969) 2805-2809. On the Body/body as temple of the Spirit see B. Gärt¬ 
ner, The Temple and the Community in Qumran and the New Testament (SNTSMS 
1; Cambridge: University Press, 1965) 49-71, 138-142; McKelvey, The New 
Temple , 98-122. 
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in the sixth: temple, wisdom, creation, redemption, and spirit blend in the 
royal aura. "Solomon" expresses this clearly about a Century before the 
time of Matthew: 

God of my fathers, Lord of mercy, 
you have made all things by your word . . . 

Give me Wisdom , the attendant at your throne, 
and reject me not from among your children (itauöuiv) . . . 

You have chosen me king over your people . . . 

You have bid me build a temple on your holy mountain 
and an altar in the city that is your dwelling place, . . . 

Who ever knew your counsel, except you had given Wisdom 
and sent your holy spirit from on high? 

And thus . . . men learned what was your pleasure, 
and were saved by Wisdom (NAB). 

Wisdom 9:1-18 is a liturgy of royal wisdom^ explicitly mentioning the 

chosen Davidic king and servant, creation, primordial wisdom, temple, holy 

spirit, and salvation. It is true that all these depend on the Lord of 

mercy. But here they revolve around the worshipping king. "The chasm 

between man and God is bridged only by the mystical figure of the Anointed 

2 

who, by the mystery of the divine decree, is both human and divine." 

The preceding six pages have sketched how the Bible (especiälly in some 
hymnic sections) has connected wisdom and temple with the Davidic king - 
and creation, salvation, and the spirit with all three. In the religious 
moulding of Israel these five realities cluster around the significiant 
individual, the king. At the threshold of Christianity there existed a 
mystical respect for the Davidic guarantor of the Temple, for the all-wise 
Anointed, for the spirit-filled monarch at Jerusalem whose righteousness 
brought shalom, and who shared as Son and heir the cosmic sway of Yahweh - 

3 

in particular by his power over the evil spirits. The opening chapter of 


1 See further Reese, Hellenistie Influenae, 71-87: "The Anthroplogy of the 
Book of Wisdom against the Background of the Hellenistie Kingly Ideal." 

2 Rylaarsdam, "The Two Covenants," 262. 

3 "By the beginning of the Christian era the Davidic hope, expressed in 
the language of the Deuteronomist, the Chronicler, and the Psalms, as 
well as the prophets, particularly Isaiah, had reached its füllest deve¬ 
lopment": J. F. A. Sawyer, From Moses to Patmos . New Perspectives in Old 
Testament Study (London: SPCK, 1977) 55. Mowinckel (He That Cometh , 379- 
383) indicates sacral kingship imagery in 2 Esdr, 1 Enooh , and T . Levi; 
cf. references to L.Jansen and G. Widengren on remnants of Judaean royal 
ritual in T. 12 Patr . in Duling, "Promises," 66 n. 2. J. J. Collins* 
study of Dan 7 compels him to try to account for the availability of Ca- 
naanite royal mythology about 150 B.C. (Apocalyptie Vision , 101-104). 
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John, Colossians, Hebrews, and Revelation reveals how this spirituality 
left its impress on Christians. The Gospel portrait or, rather, motion 
picture of Jesus, the Son of David and beloved Son of God, shepherding the 
Twelve tribes in the power of the Spirit, living out the Torah, Isaiah, and 
his forefather's Psalms, symbolically taking possession of Jerusalem, 
cleansing the old Temple, and proclaiming the New, teaching, healing, and 
judging there, and redeeming and being exalted above all creation in the 
holy city, gains body and definition - and devotional dynamism - when 
viewed against a faith nourished on Davidic mysticism. Truly "the benefits 
assured to David under the covenant" have been lavished on Jesus. 

Matthew*s Gospel of the Origins shares the lynchpin of this Davidic 

mystique - Yahweh Melek legitimating his Son and heir on Zion. The genesis 

that initiates the final economy (1:1, 18), the saVoation it brings "his 

people," and the activity of the Holy Spirit begetting the Davidic Son of 

God, are wholly in context. Hartmut Gese proposes an increasing conver- 

gence of the Davidid*s physical birth and his enthronement - from the 

inaugural Psalms 2:7 and 110:3, through the oracular Isaiah 7:14 and 9:5-6, 

to the interpenetration of redeeming, pre-existent royal wisdom and the 

Jerusalem Son and heir to Yahweh. Ultimately, he holds, the actual birth 

2 

and enthronement coincide in the hidden work of the Spirit in Matthew 1. 
This gradation is too neat, too contrived. But the fact remains that the 
development of royal theology was the main factor preparing for the con- 
ception of the Son of David and of God through the Holy Spirit. The meagre 


1 This is the fine rendering by the NAB of Isa 55:3 (cf. 2 Chron 6:42), as 
cited by Paul in the synagogue of Antioch in Pisidia, Acts 13:34. Hesed , 
the keyword of the Davidic covenant or promise, is never used of the 
Sinai covenant. This Version brings out the grace element of the objec- 
tive genitive, which reflects 2 Sam 7:15-16 and Ps 89:28-29. See further 
H. G. M. Williamson, "'The Sure Mercies of David': Subjective or Objec- 
tive Genitive?," JSS 23 (1978) 31-49, esp. pp. 43-44, 49. The same idea 
that the Davidic rulers were "confirmed in grace" may earlier have led to 
the cryptic cherishing of Nehemiah's royal descent; cf. W. Th. in der 
Smitten, "Erwägungen zur Nehemias Davidizität," JSJ 5 (1974) 41-48. Com- 
pare the respect of Deutero-Zechariah for the House of David-Elohim in 
12:7-13:1. See also Seybold, "Wiederkunft," 108; Tournay, "Zacharie XII- 
XIV," 362-363; and p. 197 above. 

If, as J. D. Levenson argues ("The Promise to the Rechabites," CBQ 38 
C19763 508-514), the loyalty of the donee of a Grant Covenant must be 
unique in its time, and the critical generation was not that of David, 
then Jesus' Davidic credentials and virtue sealed the royal covenant. 

2 "Natus ex virgine," 76-89. 
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evidence outside the texts listed above may be divided into three classes: 
Yahweh as creator of the Judaean king in the womb in Psalm 139:13-15 ("Thou 
didst knit me together in my mother's womb . . . when I was being made in 
secret, intricately wrought in the depths of the earth"), and his birth- 

helper in Psalms 22:9-10 and 71:5;^ secondly, the intertestamental interest 

2 3 

in the awesome origins of the cosmos, and even of David; and, lastly, the 

4 

assimilation of Adam to Christ, and vice versa. These are parallel paths 
to explore in order to feel with a first Century heart the gracious consis- 
tency of Yahweh in the conception of the Son of David by the virgin through 
the Holy Spirit. 


1 See Eaton, Psalms, 84, 147-148. 

2 The Priestly writer shows great interest in ultimate origins, and the 
hierarchy of being they establish. Cf. P. Beauchamp, Creation et Separa¬ 
tion . ßtude exägetique du premier chapitre de la Genäse (Bibliotheque de 
Sciences Religieuses; Paris: Aubier, etc., 1969) 268-344, esp. pp. 332- 
336, "Alliance cultuelle et cosmologie." Later the same interest mani- 
fests itself in extracanonical writings - P. W. Skehan, "Jubilees and the 
Qumran Psalter," CBQ 37 (1975) 343-347. 

3 Note the enigmatic Bib . Ant. 60:3 (and see 23:7-8), where David rehear- 
ses the order of creation, silences Saul's evil spirit as a creation of 
the second day, "secunda creatura," and concludes: "Arguet autem te metra 
nova unde natus sum, de qua nascetur post tempus de lateribus meis qui 
vos domabit." This metra nova baffles commentators, since it is appa- 
rently independent of individual monarchs, and even of time. See the 
variety of conjectures in Bogaert, etc., Pseudo-Philon , 2. 235-236. A 
fresh Interpretation may be proposed. Is there here a residue of some 
mythical womb of kings, where the future crown prince is formed before 
the Dawn (avaxoAn!) - Pss 110:3; 139:15; Isa 14:12? And may one super- 
impose the more prosaic notion that the "new womb" signifies the royal 
itapdevos-wife who has not yet bome a child, but is destined to give 
birth to the "firstborn" son and heir (Isa 7:14LXX and n. 4 on p. 67)? 

A virgin womb, the metra nova , can produce the Messiah of David only 
under the influence of the divine name (cf. "nomen tuum" in 60:2). That 
is why Mt insists that "the Lord" had said, "a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son" (1:22-23), and "I called my son" (2:15). See also the 
thought-provoking invocation of the esoteric Maaseh Bereshith in relation 
to Bib . Ant . 60:2-3 by M. Philonenko, "Remarques sur un hymne essenien de 
caractere gnostique," Sem 11 (1961) 43-54, esp. pp. 48-50. 

4 More than the Synoptics, Paul and John draw on Gen 2-3; cf. Wifall, 
"Protevangelium," 364-365, on Jesus as "Adam-David" in the NT. Yet the 
possible royal overtones of "Son of Man" (see pp. 186 n. 1, 173 n. 2), 
joined to the theme of genesis in Mt 1, might just conceivably suggest 
Adam-David. C. H. Gordon ("Paterhity at Two Level s,"e7£L 96 C1977D 101) 
concludes about Jesus 1 divine and Davidic paternity: "The royal genealogy 
of Christ through Joseph is not a paradox in the realm of Near East con- 
cepts existing from the Bronze Age to Roman times." 
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Already in pre-Christian Judaism the mythical concerning creation, 
primordial royal wisdom structuring the cosmos, the holy king whose right- 
eousness saves and Supports the worid, his temple as navel of the earth, 
and the spirit active among men and focused in the Son of Jesse, has become 
the mystical , the reverential language of the ineffable. The regal minis- 
try of Jesus the Christ in Matthew 3-28 (as commented on in pages 170-200), 
the sermons of Acts 2 and 13, and the hymnic or credal passages in John 1, 
Colossians 1, Hebrews 1, and Revelation 1, provide a good background to 
understanding Matthew 1, and even chapter 2. These passages furnish a spi¬ 
ritual savour and a theological idiom for appreciating the genesis and 
legitimation of the Davidic Son of the Lord God in Matthew 1 and 2:5-6, 15, 
23. In Matthew 22:43 (compare Mark 12:36) Jesus pointed to this irredu- 
cible and inviting dimension of mystery - If King David ev tvedpctTL calls 
the Christ "Kyrios how can he be his son? Consequently, it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to state that Matthew 1-2 is bathed in the atmosphere of 
centuries-old, even millenial, Jewish, and now Christian,^ - royal 
mysticism.^ 


1 See H. Riesenfeld, "The Mythological Background of New Testament Chris- 
tology," The Gospel Tradition. Essays by Harald Riesenfeld (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1970 Coriginally published 19563) 31-49, esp. pp. 35-42; N. Q. 
King, "Kingship as Communication and Accomodation," Promise and Fulfil - 
ment . Essays presented to Professor S. H. Hooke in oelebration of his 
ninetieth birthday s 21st January 1964^ by members of the Society for Old 
Testament Study and others (ed. F. F. Bruce; Edinburgh: Clark, 1963) 142- 
162, esp. pp. 147-154 on the NT and on the hellenized Syrian, Eusebius of 
Caesarea; J. F. X. Sheehan, Let the People Cry Amen! (An Exploration 
Book; New York, etc.: Paulist Press, 1977) 125-138. 

Outside Mt, Acts, Rom, and Rev, the Isaianic royal theology is being 
discerned in midrashic form in John, e.g., Isa 11:1-4 in Jn 1:32-51 ac- 
cording to Betz, "Kann denn aus Nazareth"; Isa 9:5 in Jn 12:34, "The 
Christ remains for ever" - B. McNeil, "The Quotation at John XII 34," 

NovT 19 (1977) 22-33; and also in Eph - Isa 9:5-6 and 57:7, 19, in the 
view of P. Stuhlmacher, "'Er ist unser Friede' (Eph 2:14). Zur Exegese 
und Bedeutung von Eph 2,14-18," Neues Testament und Kirche (ed. J. 

Gnilka), pp. 337-358. 

2 W. B. Tatum ("Origin of Jesus Messiah," 534) concludes from the struc- 
ture and prophetic geography of Mt 1-4: "The genealogy (1:1-17) and the 
first main section of the Gospel (1:18-4:16), therefore, represent not 
the transcendence but the triumph of Davidic messianism." 

On the Christian afterlife of sacral kingship see S. Runciman, The Byzan- 
tine Theocracy (Cambridge: University Press, 1977) 1-4, 12-13, 19, 22; 

W. A. Chaney, The Cult of Kingship in Anglo-Saxon England . The Transition 
from Paganism to Christianity (Manchester: University Press, 1970) 43- 
120, 174-220, 251-259: E. H. Kantorowicz, as in n. 1 on p. 226. 
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c. Three Objections answered 

Several difficulties may be raised about interpreting the genesis of 
the Son of the Lord God against the background of the divine Legitimation 
of the Davidic kings. First, and most obvious, there is the methodological 
query. The royal theology of the divine king with his wisdom and temple is 
influential in Matthew. But the associated triad of creation, salvation, 
and spirit, plays a real, yet restricted, part. This may be conceded. 
However, redaction analysis is not the sole tool of exegesis. In every 
Gospel there are some pericopes whose individuality Stands out. In the 
First Gospel these include the promise to Peter (16:16-19), the shekel in 
the fish*s mouth (17:27), the dream of Pilate’s wife (27:19), and the apo- 
calyptic convulsions and apparitions at the death of Jesus (27:52-53). 

These passages usually betray Matthean traits, but they are to various 
degrees free-standing. They simply are not explicable solely from the 
Gospel. In practice, commentators on these verses adduce similarities with 
intertestamental literature, Qumran, or rabbinic and midrashic writings, to 
aid their comprehension. Since Matthew only once mentions the Creative 
Spirit in direct relation to Jesus, it is inevitable that composition ana¬ 
lysis should be unable to furnish a total explanation. But the evange- 
list*s strongly Davidic context justifies recourse to the canonical royal 
mystique, which does leave its mark elsewhere in the New Testament and his 
Gospel. Moreover, the occurrence of something only once in Matthew may not 
signify that the evangelist attaehes to it little importance. Frequent 
mention does not guarantee clarity, as evidenced by the debate whether the 
Kingdom of God is present or future, or both simultaneously. Neither does 
a brief mention betoken insignificance, as witnessed by the importance for 
Christians of the Holy Spirit and agape , despite the comparative reticence 
on these topics of the evangelical Jesus. 

A second objection appears more weighty. The Holy Spirit of Matthew 
1:18 and 20 begets Jesus the Messiah. This is unexpected, not only in the 
royal tradition, but in view of the biblical, intertestamental, and rabbi- 
nical writings, where the spirit is nearly always prophetic and moral, 
rather than Creative (see page 32). Nevertheless there may be antecedents 


1 Compare the important methodological essay by G. R. Beasley-Murray, 
"Jesus and the Spirit," Melanges Rigccux (ed. A. Descamps), pp. 463-478. 
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for the role of the Spirit in Matthew 1. If Genesis Rabbäh 2:4 contains 
pre-Christian material, then the spirit of Genesis 1:2 is identified with 
the spirit of the Messiah in Isaiah 11:2. Exodus Rabbäh 48:4 cites Ezekiel 
37:14 in Support of the divine assurance that in this age the spirit gives 
wisdom, but that in the age to come it will give life. But if the Old Tes¬ 
tament does not link the spirit with the origin of the Davidids, it does 
involve the spirit in their legitimation. Whether in First Samuel 16 or 
Isaiah 11:2-4, 42:1, 61:1-3, the kingly anointing signifies penetration by 
the enabling spirit.'*' The three instances of n holy spirit 1 ’ in the Hebrew 
canon concern authority - Isaiah 63:10-11, and David*s appeal in Psalm 

51:11, "Take not thy holy spirit from me. Restore to me the joy of thy 

2 

salvation, and may the royal spirit uphold me." From being the possession 
of the monarch alone it spreads out to make the Lord*s anointed the spirit 
or principle of life of his people (Lamentations 4:20). A final conside- 
ration is that Wisdom 9:17-18 equates the holy spirit with saving wisdom. 
But in Wisdom 1:14 all births seem to be designated as saving: aaiinpLOL ul 

3 

yeveacLS tou woapou. lüiTiiptos occurs only here and in Arnos 5:22. There- 
fore its rarity could connect it with the repeated later assertions that 
wisdom saves. Consequently, the possibility suggests itself that "Solomon" 
sees the wise spirit at work in saving births. This is very far from as- 
sured, yet the previous texts illustrate how the Davidic king was the 
bearer par excellence of the spirit of God. Therefore, it is not wholly 
revolutionary that the Holy Spirit should, in God*s good time, beget the 
Son of David who was legitimated as the Son of God. 

A third difficulty about a Davidic origin for the conception of the Son 
of God by the Holy Spirit arises from systematic theology. Several Contem¬ 
porary theologians link the divinity of Christ with the Spirit, without 


1 Cf. Mettinger, King and Messiah , 246-251; Weisman, "Anointing," 381, 394 
-398. In keeping with this Outlook the Synoptics assert that whoever 
does not recognize the Spirit at work in Jesus belongs to another aeon, 
and cannot be with the King in the Kingdom he inaugurates, Mt 12:32parr. 

2 The translation is that of Eaton, Psalms , 157, cf. p. 71. Despite Hill 
(Greek Words , 210-211 n. 2) there is more than a moral quality involved. 

3 Translations vary: "The world*s created things have health in them" (JB); 
"The Creative forces of the world make for life" (New English Bible ); 

"The creatures of the world are wholesome" (NAB) . Reese (Hellenistia 
Influenae , 68) follows F. R. Tennant (JTS 2 C19013 218) in rendering, 
"Births are saving for the world." 
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adverting to the royal element. Wolfhart Pannenberg comes near to saying 

the Rlsen Christ and the Spirit are identical. He does state that the 

Trinitarian dogma of 381, which declares the Holy Spirit to be the third 

"person" in God beside the Father and the Son, leads beyond the concepts 

expressed by Paul and probably by John also.'*' G. W. H. Lampe advocates a 

Spirit christology which defines the godhead of Jesus in terms of inspira- 

2 

tion, indwelling, and possession by the Spirit. Another expresses it 

thus: "The impersonal Spirit, like the impersonal Logos, is now identified 

with Jesus and bears his personality. In other words as the Spirit is the 

3 

divinity of Jesus, so Jesus is the personality of the Spirit." Such a 
christology could drive a wedge between the carnal Son of David and the 
"Pneumatic" Son of God. 

The clearest New Testament basis for this view is 2 Corinthians 3:17, 
"When a man turns to the Lord the veil is removed. Now the Lord is the 
Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom." There is a 
variety of opinions concerning the exact meaning of, "The Lord is the Spi¬ 
rit." The context is midrashic, and it is significant that Targum Pseudo- 
Jonathan Numbers 7:89 and Exodus 33:16 calls Yahweh the "(Holy) Spirit" in 
so far as he reveals his designs to Moses. In Paul too the "Spirit" could 
be Yahweh, or, more precisely, the pre-existent Christ active in the old 
dispensation.^ There is, therefore, no necessity to hold that Paul equates 


1 Jesus: God and Man , 169-179, esp. pp. 177-179. A useful summary, and 
development, of similar work by Pannenberg, H. Mühlen, and W. Kasper, is 
found in P. J. Rosato, "Spirit Christology: Ambiguity and Promise," TS 38 
(1977) 423-449, esp. pp. 436-447. 

2 "The Holy Spirit and the Person of Christ," Christ y Faith and History 
(ed. S. W. Sykes), 111-130; God as Spirit . The Bampton Leotures y 1976 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1977), e.g. pp. 61-94, 120-175. 

3 J. D. G. Dünn, "Rediscovering the Spirit, I," ExpT 84 (1972/73) 7-12, 

12; cf. his Jesus and the Spirit , 320-326. 

4 These views are tabulated and weighed by A. Giglioli, "II Signore e lo 
Spirito," RivB 20 (1972) 263-276; Greenwood, "The Lord is the Spirit," 
467-472. 

5 For this interpretation see McNamara, NT and Pdlestinian Targum , 182- 
188. Greenwood ("The Lord is the Spirit," 470) writes aptly, "I prefer 
to think of him as writing kurios in 17a with the notion of Yahweh in 
Christ at the back of his mind"; C. F. D. Moule, "The New Testament and 
the Doctrine of the Trinity: a short report on an old theme," ExpT 88 
(1976/77) 16-20, 18 with n. 12. This solution is quite compatible with 
J. Swetnam on R. Penna*s Lo Spirito di Cristo in Bib 58 (1977) 589-590. 
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the Holy Spirit with Christ in glory. Indeed, Matthew and Luke recognize 

three epochs of the Spirit. For Matthew, Jesus is first the creation of 

the Spirit (1:18-20); next he is bearer of the Spirit (3:16; 4:1; 12:18 and 

20); and lastly he hints that after the resurrection he will be the dispen- 

ser of the Spirit (3:11; 10:20; 27:50). 1 2 3 

James Swetnam explains Romans 1:3-4 in this way: "The pre-existent son 

became * of David* according to the flesh, while according to the Spirit he 

is of *the resurrection from the dead', i.e., of a metahistorical existence. 

It is in this latter capacity that the son was 'defined* as son of God in 

power, i.e., was shown to be what he actually was before sharing in the 
2 

seed of David." This interpretation is valid - as far as it goes. How- 
ever, three elements of the Romans credal tag are tributary to the Davidic 
theology: son of God, spirit (of holiness), and raised up. The waT& aapxa 
is absolutely necessary for the xoiTÖt uveupa. Thus there need be no tension 
between the pneumatic Christ and the Davidic Son of God, if it is kept in 
mind that the density of the "spiritization" of the Christ derives in part 
from the royal spirit of the Jewish heritage. 

d. The Transmission of the Davidic Mystique to Matthew 

One possible avenue was faith seeking understanding through searching 
the scriptures for Jesus the Christ. Yet that christology had purely lite- 
rary and exegetico-midrashic origins is incredible. Scholars have made a 
number of suggestions regarding the transmission of the royal theology. 

The learned circles who had access to the pre-exilic court, such as scribes 

3 

and religious personnel, may have been a channel. Others think of a 


1 Cf. J. D. G. Dünn, "Spirit and Kingdom," ExpT 82 (1970/71) 36-40, 39. 

2 Bib 58 (1977) 589; cf. above p. 151 n. 4, and p. 196 n. 2. The para- 
doxical mingling of being the Son and becoming the Son has been well 
expressed by B. Sesboue, "Bulletin de theologie dogmatique: Christologie," 
RSR 61 (1973) 423-465: "En Jesus la filiation eternelle se fait tempora- 
lite historique: ce n*est donc qu*au terme de l'histoire humaine de Jesus 
que celui-ci peut etre reconnu de maniere definitive comme le Fils. 
L*etre-Fils de Jesus prend le caractere d*un devenir-Fils, bien que nous 
devions dire ä la lumiere du terme qu*il etait des le commencement ce 
Fils-devenu" (p. 426). 

3 See Sheehan, Let the People Cry Amen !, 125-138; Collins, Apooalyptio 
Vision , 102 (mentioning Philo of Byblos). Apocalypticists are cited by 
Hanson, "Zechariah 9," 57-59; Rylaarsdam, "The Two Covenants," 266-267. 
The latter may have belonged to this elite. 
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revival of Jerusalem royal ritual under the Hasmonean priest-kings.1 John 

Eaton has made out a strong case for the Psalms containing a dramatic pre- 

sentation of the ideal of the Davidic office, very probably in conjunction 

with the celebration of the kingship of Yahweh at the autumn festival. 

Many psalms portray the Judaean king as enjoying a highly personal relation 

with Yahweh, as his very son and covenant-partner, as aided by his word and 

spirit, as protected by the angelic graces and delivered from death into 

abundant life, as sharing in God*s universal dominion, and as leading in a 

worship comprising atonement, intercession, revelation, and evangelical 
2 

witness. The psalm titles evince a lively, personal, "Davidic" piety at 
the time of Matthew, as described on pages 160-165. This fact alone could 
indicate why the royal mystique seems to have been close to the heart of 
the audience of Matthew. 

Perhaps these three suggested channels of transmission - learned or 
apocalyptic circles, Hasmonean dynastic rites, and a devotional life nou- 
rished on the psalter - coalesced in that post-exilic Autumn festival, 
about which so much is posited, and relatively little known. The great 
experience of Israel*s faith and hope was the climactic seventh month of 
Tishri, which contained, probably, a New Year ceremony, and certainly Yom 
Kippur and Tabernacles. The Feast of Booths is called simply "the feast" 

3 

in 2 Chronicles 7:9, and "a most holy and important festival" by Josephus. 


1 Cf. Borsch, Son of Man , 162-167; Duling, "Promises," 66, 77. 

2 Eaton, Psalms , 87-200, esp. pp. 102-111, 131-134, 199. 

3 "eopxhs öcpo6pa . . . ayuAiTaTns Mat peY^ aTT lS ,, (Ant. 5, §100). New Year 
and Tabernacles may be viewed as overlapping. See further the art. 
"Nouvel An," DBSup 6 (1960), cols. 555-645, esp. "III. Dans le Judaxsme" 
(A. Michel); "IV. Le Nouvel An en Israel" (H. Cazelles), cols 597-645; 

G. W. MacRae, "The Meaning and Evolution of the Feast of Tabernacles," 
CBQ 22 (1960) 251-276; H. Ringgren, Israelite Religion (London: SPCK, 
1966) 189-200; D. J. A. Clines, "New Year," IDBSup , 625-629, 627-628; 
Eaton, Psalms , 102-134. 

The historical setting of many of the minor Prophets and of (proto-) 
apocalyptic is increasingly being seen as liturgical, and particularly 
in the New Year and Tabernacles rites. On this see J. Gray, "The Day of 
Yahweh in Cultic Experience and Eschatological Prospect," SEÄ 39 (1974) 
5-37; J. D. W. Watts, The Books of Joel , Ohadiahj Jonah 3 Nahum 3 Habakkuk 
and Zephaniah (Cambridge Bible Commentary; Cambridge: University Press, 
1975), e.g. pp. 4-5, 13, 155. The cosmic and royal scenario of Taber¬ 
nacles is clear in Zech 14:6-21. Cf. N. L. A. Tidwell, "Wä'ömar (Zech 3: 
5) and the Genre of Zechariah*s Fourth Vision," JBL 94 (1975) 343-355, 
esp. pp. 352-353; B. Halpern, CBQ 40 (1978) 167-190, esp. pp. 180-190. 
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The Sukkoth liturgy inspired John, and has been detected in the Synoptic 

accounts of the transfiguration and entry into Jerusalem.'*' But the influ- 

ence of the autumnal rite may be more pervasive. Relying on hypothetically 

ritual passages from the prophets and psalms, and on rabbinical writings, 

it has been deduced with considerable probability that the first Century 

Tishri feasts celebrated the royalty of Yahweh and his fidelity to his pro- 

2 

mises, creation, judgment and salvation. These are precisely the inte- 
3 

rests of Matthew 1-2! In the Gospel of the Origins the kingship of the 
Lord God is represented by his Davidic Son, who is begotten through the 
Spirit at the end of the days (royalty and Creative Spirit). As the Son of 
God and heir to the promises to David, the Christ has universal dominion 
(magi); and saves "his people," including Joseph, Mary, and the Gentiles. 
Herod and Jerusalem are condemned. Yahweh*s fidelity to his promises to 
Abraham and David is vindicated, and those who claimed to read his mind are 
justified by the events - Isaiah, Micah, Samuel, Hosea, Jeremiah, and David. 
Legitimated by his very genesis as the Son of the Lord God, the Messiah 
could go forward to demonstrate his filial ability to learn from the Father # 
and by the power of the Spirit be his royal representative. In short, 

Jesus the Christ actualizes the ultimate mystery which Tishri celebrates. 


1 For example, the stream of the Spirit in Jn 7:37-38, and "the light of 
the world" in 8:12; compare Rev 21:22-22:5. For the Synoptic episodes 
consult the commentaries. See also Lyonnet on Col 1 in n. 1 on p. 227; 

N. Hilfyer, "First Peter and the Feast of Tabernacles," TyndB 21 (1970) 
39-70. 

2 For the details see Michel and Cazelles in n. 3 of p. 239, esp. the 
references to S. Mowinckel and H.-J. Kraus. M. D. Goulder ("The Fourth 
Book of the Psalter," JTS 26 C19753 269-289) proposes the instructive, if 
inevitably speculative, theory that Pss 90-106 constitute a collection of 
psalms for Tabernacles. Certainly they contain the above themes. 

Some use of the festal symbolism has been made to illuminate NT chris- 
tology, such as the Davidic king as the son of Man (Adam), e.g., Thornton, 
The Dominion of Christ , 170-186; A. Bentzen, King and Messiah (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1970) 73-80; Riesenfeld, "Mythological Background"; Fawcett, 
Hebrew Myth and Christian Gospel , 57-68, 230-235, 291-293. 

3 There is no implication here that a liturgy of the (still hypothetical) 
New Year and Tabernacles feast(s) provided a pattern for Mt 1-2. What is 
tentatively proposed is, that the evangelist's audience had been familiär 
with a Jewish Tishri celebration which disposed them to understand Jesus 
experientially as the Son of God who was the ultimate Son of David. Even 
if this hypothesis be judged too fragile, the data for which it tries to 
account remain: Davidic dynasty, Son of God, Spirit, creation or genesis, 
judgment and salvation, and the final fruition of the designs of Yahweh. 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


This work began by doubting both the necessity and the possibility of 
isolating the oral or written sources which Matthew may have used for his 
Gospel of the Origins (pages 16-22). A comparison of recent studies re- 
veals a certain consensus emerging about the stories pre-dating the evange- 
list. A version of these traditions was offered in the form of a relative- 
ly coherent narrative - without either pretending to salvage the original 
wording, or accepting a further division into a putative Herod Source, or a 
Joseph Source, or a Dream Source, or a Magi Source. This material, even if 
it did exist in something like the form proposed, is greatly changed by its 
employment in a "Davidic" Gospel. The evangelist and his traditions inter- 
act to form a fresh composition with its own existence and qualities. It 
is this ultimate and canonical text whose richness is henceforth explored. 

Chapter 2 examines the debt of Matthew 1-2 to its primary literary ana- 
logue, the Old Testament. Patriarchal, exodus and exile, and particularly 
Davidic, allusions are found. The genealogy proclaims Jesus the unique 
royal heir to the ancestral promises, and the Messiah destined to bring 
them into effect in these last days of grace. The remainder of the Gospel 
of the Origins - of the manifold genesis of the Christ - is certainly no 
mere distillation of Old Testament texts. There is a Genesis climate of 
interest in wife, son, and heir, in dreams and the angel of the Lord, and 
in the threat to life, and migration within and beyond the Land of Promise. 
Despite the atmosphere of a fresh and final beginning, the activity of the 
Spirit does not betoken a new Adam or a new creation, but rather the intro- 
duction of the Son of David, whom Chapter 7 will identify as the royal Son 
of God. The true David is found with his Queen Mother. He is acknowledged 
by his foreign subjects, but rejected by the insensitive Custodians of the 
Word of the Lord in 2:1-12. The experience of Jewish, and doubtless later 
Christian, exodus and exile, diaspora and persecution, is refracted through 
the contempt of the Messiah in 2:13-23. Yet the Lord saves the righteous 


man. 
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The ethos of first Century Judaism gives rise to a mode of experiencing 
and expressing religious reality which is often called midrash. Chapter 3 
Claims that this Contemporary self-understanding of Judaism entails a sym- 
biosis of Holy Word and holy living. It is a Hermeneutik which injects a 
devotional and moral vitality into Matthew*s two opening chapters. The 
numerical ordering of 1:1-17 connotes the polarization of God*s story in 
the Son of David, aided by five women who, it is seen on pages 118-119, 
proclaim the mysterious ways of providence overthrowing all human wisdom. 

The first disciple, Joseph, is both a man of principle and kind. Contrary 
to the opinion of many, the midrashic mentality does not reduce the con- 
ception of Jesus from the Spirit to a mere image of transcendence (pages 
70-71), or give the magi and the Star a purely literary existence (page 81), 
or categorize the Christ as the new Moses (pages 88-89). Indirectly, the 
investigation of the christology of Matthew in its Gospel setting points 
the way to a more nuanced understanding of reality as historical. 

If the first three chapters constitute the outermost circle, chapters 
four and five form an inner circle, since they examine the immediate con- 
text of Matthew 1-2 - the milieu of the evangelist and the drama of his 
whole work. Matthew was almost certainly a Jew who embraced the "Messia- 
nity" of Jesus of Nazareth. He addressed a Greek-speaking audience which 
was in significant measure Gentile. His community regarded itself as the 
nucleus of Israel, among whom the divine promises were being fulfilled. It 
was outside the Synagogue System, yet apparently in debate with it. 

If there is a grand design in the overall structure of the First Gospel, 
it has still to be discovered. Certainly the two opening chapters form a 
unit, with a hinge between the chapters. Yet they are associated with 3:1- 
4:16 as foundational, christophanic, narrative, remarkable for the special 
activity of the Holy Spirit (1:18-20; 3:11, 16; 4:1) and for prophetic 
geography. Matthew 1-2 show a certain kinship with chapters 26-28 in a 
similar alternation of scenes, and the prominence of such titles as Jesus- 
Saviour (of Nazareth), King of the Jews, Christ, and Son (of God). More¬ 
over there is the same setting of acceptance by harried disciples, saving 
from sin, Jerusalem malevolence and misunderstanding of Scripture, and the 
pledge of grace. The paschal mystery is imprinted in the pre-baptism cycle. 
The Gospel*s first two chapters are unlike a prologue in their cohesion 
with the rest of the work, and are aptly termed, **The Gospel of the Origins'.' 
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The core of this study is comprised of the sixth and seventh chapters, 
and occupies more than half its length. This third part of the work ex- 
pounds the message of Matthew 1-2 as a christology shaped by the covenant 
with Saint David. Both chapter six and chapter seven draw on the essential 
preliminary examination of the general and immediate Gospel setting in the 
preceding five chapters. They consist of a two-stage christological expo- 
sition. Chapter 6 concentrates on the subjective element, the impact of 
the Messiah on the pseudo-Israel and on the true. The seventh chapter 
deals with the identity of the Christ, the objective element - christology 
in the current attenuated sense. Matthew*s overall view of Jesus Christ is 
in accord with that of the rest of the New Testament, with its fusion of 
functional (subjective) and ontological (objective) dimensions. Matthew 1- 
2 cannot see the Christ as other than Jesus or Saviour. To coin a term for 
this Outlook, the evangelist*s christology-in its Gospel setting is a 
participatory christology , in the sense that it involves the believer, 
transforms him, and concomitantly discerns him from the unbeliever. 

The Old Testament shares this holistic attitude. Yahweh is not just 
ontologically "He who is," but is also functionally "He who is with us" in 
fidelity and loving-kindness. Yahweh and Israel are inseparable. They 
define each other. The Old Testament has perceptively been called, not a 
theology for man, but an anthropology for God (Abraham Heschel). The in¬ 
carnational principle is not univocally Christian. Yahweh is the Lord of 
the Covenant, the One who is seized in a relationship: Immanuel. This 
holistic approach is discernible in the Gospel of the Origins. The expe- 
rience of Jesus the Christ inspires a participatory or covenant christology 
welding the functional and ontological into a person and a community, a way 
of life and worship. For Matthew 1-2, therefore, christology is insepa¬ 
rable from soteriology, from grace, that is, the sharing in the sonship and 
destiny of Jesus the Messiah. 

The Gospel of the Origins is not treated as an apologetic in Chapter 6, 
yet the evangelist reacts to the ambient disapproval and disbelief. His 
genealogy and account of the conception, Davidic legitimation, and naming 
of the child, advocate the characteristic gracious presence of the Lord in 
his Son. In turn, this coming of the Son of David and of God demands the 
Cooperation of disciples, of Joseph and the magi, despite the Opposition of 
the Custodians of the Word of Yahweh. The stress on the fulfilment of 
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prophecy implies that the career of the Christ involves the fidelity or 
righteousness of the Lord and of the believer. The evangelist’s selection 
of scripture shows how the Christ is the Hermeneutik , the ultimate catalyst 
allowing the past and present experience of Matthew*s audience to fuse into 
a vital synthesis. In this fashion the Messiah of the new covenant is an 
"organism" capable of assimilating, purifying, and enriching the hopes and 
insights of his people. 

Five times the explicit word of God testifies to the mystery of the 
obscurity and glory of the Son of the Lord God and of David. Matthew*s 
christology is, in sum, a product of the assimilation of reverential ques- 
tioning by insiders, hostility from uncomprehending Outsiders, and the 
adaptation required by the unexpected yet foreordained enfleshing of the 
Son of God who is also the Son of David, by the widespread failure to re- 
cognize the Christ, and by the expansion of messianic Israel in "Galilee" 
among the outcasts and Gentiles. The sixth chapter, therefore, delineates 
what may be termed Matthew*s "Situation christology,*' rooted in a lived 
faith struggling for understanding.^ 

Finally, Chapter 7 completes the inquiry by probing the significance of 
the interrelated Davidic and divine sonship. Once again, this theology 
springs from a significant fact: Jesus was, according to the Standards of 
his time, a scion of the royal house of Judah. A son of David through 
Joseph, he was legitimated as the Son of David and of the Lord God by the 
work of the Spirit and the will of the Father declared through the prophets 
in 1:23 and 2:15. 

The vivid first Century Jewish appreciation of the coming Son of David, 
and its understanding of human and royal sonship, colour much of the per- 
ception of Matthew, and are determinant for his Gospel of the Origins. The 
theology of kingship provides the language for relating to the significant 
individual - the Christ the Son of God. Only such Davidic mysticism had 
the filial and divine, the creational and salvific, and the individual and 


1 See further the summary and application on pages 142-144. Recapitu- 
lations are also found on pp. 46-47 (OT resonance of Mt 1-2); 70 (unique- 
ness of the conception from the Spirit); 81 (the star and magi); 88-89 
(relevance of Moses midrash); 96-97 (Mt*s community); 108 (relation of 
Mt 1-2 to 26-28); 113 (the function of Mt 1-2); 130-131 (the corporate 
or subjective christology of 1:18-25). The lengthy Chapter 7 has resumes 
on pp. 149, 154, 157, 169, 200, 215, 221, and 234. 
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corporate dimensions which could do justice to the Christ. Matthew*s Pene¬ 
tration of the supreme dignity and ultimate sonship of Jesus Messiah was in 
part the fruit of the contemplation nurtured by the work most frequently 
cited in the New Testament, the psalter of Saint David, and by other wri- 
tings belonging to what may be called the "Davidic canon" - Isaiah, 
Deutero-Zechariah, Chronicles, and Wisdom. The Holy Word was employed 
because it was realized then, as now, that only God can identify his Son. 
Then as now this sonship was mission as well as Status. It entailed lear- 
ning from the Father and being loyal to him, as well as filial legitimation. 
For the Christ this sonship was a unique birthright, a prototype, and a 
disclosure rather than an achievement (pages 169, 200, 215, 221, 234, 238). 

Turning from retrospect to prospect, it may be asked if this evaluation 
of the christology of Matthew 1-2 in its Gospel setting sheds any light on 
Contemporary theological concerns. 

As already indicated in passing, historicity in the narrow sense of 
quantifiable phenomena, observable events, is not a direct interest of this 
work. Yet the investigation of Matthew 1-2 has underlined the passage*s 
density and experiential texture. The pre-baptism cycle has its roots in 
authentic experience. There is no scope here for gnosticism, or the indi- 
vidualistic and psychical world of much existentialism and populär perso- 
nalism. Historicity is established by interpretation. The Gospel of the 
Origins includes the response of acceptance and rejection. This greatly 
complicates the Isolation of specific events. But, like all true history, 
these two chapters perpetuate the impact of real, even corporate, life. 
Matthew 1 works from the accepted data that Jesus the Christ was a son of 
David, and the Son of the Lord God through the power of the Spirit in the 
Virgin - as anticipated by Isaiah. In the second chapter there is, appa- 
rently, a symbiosis between Christ and his Body. Düring the first Century 
many Gentiles satisfied their highest aspirations by yielding to the Christ. 
Yet the Custodians of the Word of the Lord, unlike Matthew, were unable to 
penetrate the mystery of the scorned Messiah from Galilee. 


1 On the historicity of Mt 1-2 see p. 81 with n. 1; also towards the end 
of n. 2 on p. 90, and n. 4 on p. 153. See further on the personalist 
factor in interpretation (pp. 56-57) and ön "objectivity" (n. 1 on p. 
116). The many relevant passages in Brown, Messiah , are listed in the 
Subject Index on p. 589. 
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Secondly, certain deficiencies of recent systematic christology have 

been indicated.^ This study suggests that closer attention to the realia 

of first Century life, especially Jewish piety, would be rewarding. Cove- 

nant christology signifies the injection of the believer into his belief, 

and consequently the elaboration of a praxis. Further exploration of the 

persona of Saint David in Matthew*s milieu probably can shed more light on 

how the Messiah was assimilated into a religious life-style, an orthopraxis 

that constituted much of the earliest orthodoxy. The hagiography, the 

meditation, and the liturgical celebration (not merely the rites) of first 

Century Judaism, must be more sympathetically understood. The feit appre- 

ciation of the participatory christology of Matthew will deepen as the 

axiom lex orandi lex oredendi is verified during the formative decades of 

the Church. Probably further elucidation of the cosmic and salvific, the 

royal and divine, elan of the Tabernacles and New Year feasts will infuse 

fresh vitality into the originally lived and living Matthean christology. 

Indeed, for centuries after Matthew the Davidic mystique pervading the 

2 

Psalms and Isaiah nourished pastoral and monastic christology. 

The framing phrase of the evangelist in 1:23 and 28:20 about Jesus the 
Christ, the Son of God and the Son of David, provides an apt conclusion. 
Matthew*s covenant christology indicates that this doxology may be given a 
new emphasis. The Lord God declared of his Son: 

*'*His name shall be called Emmanuel * (which means, God with us!)." 


1 See pp. 114-115; also, pp. 143-144 on the relational, and therefore cor¬ 
porate and patrocentric, character of christology; and p. 200 on the 
vibrant figure of Saint David almost wholly neglected by theology. 

2 Jesus had the key of David (Rev 3:7), and opened up the Book of Psalms 

to Christians; cf. L. G. Walsh, *'The Christian Prayer of the Psalms accor- 
ding to the ’Tituli Psalmorum* of the Latin Manuscripts,'* Studies in Pas¬ 
toral Liturgy 3 (ed. P. Murray; Dublin: Gill, 1967) 29-73, with works in 
n. 2 on p. 34; I. Saint-Arnaud, ,, Psaumes, ,, DBSup 9 (1973), cols. 1-214, 
210-214; above pp. 159 n. 2 and 234 n. 2. Ambrose wrote penetratingly of 
David: **huic soli palam atque aperte videtur esse promissum, ut Dominus 
Jesus ex eius semine nasceretur, sicut dixit ad eum Dominus: De fructu 
ventris tui ponam super sedem tuam (Ps 131 s ll). In psalmis itaque non 
solum nascitur Jesus; sed etiam salutarem illam suscipit corporis passio- 
nem, quiescit, resurgit, ascendit ad coelum, sedet ad dexteram Patris. 

Id quod nemo praesumpserat hominum dicere, hoc solus hic propheta annun- 
tiavit, postea ipse Dominus in Evangelio praedicavit (Luc 24 3 44)" (PL 14, 
col. 924). 
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INDEX 0 F 


Abraham, 27, 30-31, 33, 34-35, 73 
(see also David) 

Adam, 24, 173, 183, 186, 193, 

233, 240, 241 

(see also David; Son of Man) 
Angel of the Lord, 120 
Annunciation, 29-31, 33, 85-86, 

199 

Apologetic, 26, 62, 63-64, 112, 

199, 243 

Asaph, 177, 186, 204, 210 
Balaam, 37, 47, 209, 214 
Bethlehem, 34, 39, 90, 142, 151, 
157 

Branch, see King (Branch) 
Bridegroom, see King (Bridegroom) 
Child(ren), 42, 135, 137, 139, 

196, 205, 213, 218 
Christ, see King (Christ) 
Christology: Systematic, 114-116, 
237-238; Covenant or Partici- 
patory, 131, 135, 142-144-, 145, 
243-244, 246 

Conception of Jesus, 63-71, 121- 
122, 233 

(see also King CConception and 
Birth!, Spirit) 

Creation, 24-25, 32, 226, 228 
David, 28, 39-41, 42, 44, 60, 132, 
158-159, 169, 185, 189, 196, 

200, 210, 215, 231-232 

- and Abraham, 35, 170, 203-204, 

224 

- and Moses, 89, 158, 224-225 
(see also Adam; Davidid; 

Isaiah; King; Messianism; 
Vineyard) 

Davidid(s), 40-41, 149-154, 187, 
206, 210-211, 223 
Emmanuel, 42, 128-129, 130, 143, 
183, 246 

(see also Isaiah) 

Eucharist, see King (Shepherd); 
Vineyard 

Father, (47), 105, 122, 130, 144, 
203, 219 


SUBJECTS 


Fulfilment Formula (Quotations), 
201-203 

Galilee, 38, 91, 103, 139-142, 176, 
214 

Genealogy: purpose, 26-28; five 
women, 62-63, 118-119, 204; 
passive begetting, 99-100, 222- 
224; omissions, 117, 210-211 
(see also Numbering) 

Genesis, see King (Conception and 
Birth); Legitimation; Spirit 
Gentiles, 62-63, 90, 94-96, 118, 
133-134, 139-141, 143, 178 
(see also Galilee) 

Gospel genre, 98, 109-111, 115 
Gospel of the Origins, 113, 242 
Haggadah, see Midrash 
Healing, see King (Healer) 

Herod, 39, 154-157, 211 
Hezekiah, 206-209 

Historicity, (56-57), 81(-82), 116, 
153, 242, 245 

Holy Innocents, 39-41, 135-139 
Holy Spirit, see Spirit of God 
Isaac, 69, 83, 170 

Isaiah and (Davidic) Messianism, 21, 
42, 44-46, 164, 165, 174, 185, 
189-190, 199-200, 202, 206-208, 
213-214, 232, 234 
(see also Emmanuel, Messianism) 
Israel, 133-134, 137-138, 143, 

176, 244 
Jacob, 82-83 
Jeremiah, 136-139, 180 
Jerusalem, see Temple 
Jesus, see Christ, Salvation 
Joseph the patriarch, 21, 35, 47, 72 
Joseph the husband of Mary, 31, 46- 
47, 71-73, 126-128, 204, 221 
(see also Righteousness) 

Judas, 197-199 
King, Davidic, 

- Branch, 212-215 

- Bridegroom, 192-193 

- Christ, 28, 99, 104, 116, 145- 

149, (216) 
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- Conception and Birth, 21, 63- 

64, 67, 71, 121-122, 188, 

205, 209, 221-224, 232-233 

- Healer, 165-166, 178, 182, 183 

- Mystique, see Royal Mystique 

- Prophet, 147-149, 165, 169, 172 

- Psalmist, 160-165, 167, 169, 

182, 195-196, 198-199 

- Saint, 158-169, 200, 231-232 

- Shepherd, 174-176, 179, 186, 

193, 196-197 

- Son of God, 216-238, 244-245 

- Spirit, 164-165, 178, 227, 236 

- Stone-Son, 189-192 

- Teacher, 176-177, 217, 229-230 
(see also Adam; Asaph; David; 
Emmanuel; Isaiah; Legitimation; 
Messianism; Nazareth; Prayer; 
Queen Mother; Servant; Solomon; 
Son of Man; Star; Temple; 
Vineyard; Wisdom) 

Legitimation, 220-224 
Magi, 74-79, 81, 104, 118 
Mary, 63, 64, 119, 125-126 
(see also Queen Mother) 

Matthew: Community, 93-97; plan of 
Gospel, 98, 103-108; style, 118 
-121, 131-132, 139, and passim; 
sources of Mt 1-2, 16-22, 207- 
209 

(see also Galilee; Gentiles; 
Righteousness; Sociology) 
Messianism, Davidic, 26, 151, 158, 
189, 220, 231 

(see also David; Isaiah; King; 
Royal Mystique) 

Midrash, 19, 21, 52-58, 242 
Midrashim, 48-51, 85-88 
Moses, 36-37, 83-89, 224-225 
(see also David and Moses) 
Nazareth, 105, 139, 212-215 
Numbering, 58-61, 102 
(see also Genealogy) 

Peter, 180, 192 

Placenames, 34, 37, 89-91, 103, 

105, 112, 142 

(see also Bethlehem; Egypt; Gali¬ 
lee; Jerusalem; Nazareth; Ramah) 
Prayer, 5, (129-130), 135, 158-163, 
169, 177, (181), 231, (234), 

240, 245 

Prologue, 103, 110 


Prophet, see King (Prophet) 

Psalms, see King (Psalmist) 

Queen Mother, 41-43, 67, 228-229, 
233, 241 

(see also Conception of Jesus; 
Mary) 

Ramah, 136-139 

Righteousness, 72-73, 123-128, 219, 
225-226 

Royal Mystique, 

- In general, 41-46, 171, 173, 179, 

188-189, 196, 220, 225-234, 
244-245 

- Transmission, 197, 238-240 
(see also David; Isaiah; King; 
Messianism) 

Sainthood, see King (Saint) 
Salvation, 128-129, 147, 205-226 
Servant, 171, 184, 195-196, 218-219 
Shepherd, see King (Shepherd) 
Sociology (of literature), 54-55, 

56, 93 

Solomon, 29, 31, 43, 45, 161, 166, 
179, 181, 204, 215 
Son of David in Matthew, 158-215 
(see also David; Davidid; King 
CChristi; Solomon) 

Son of God, see King (Son of God) 

Son of Man, 186, 190 
(see also Adam) 

Soteriology, 114-115, 131, 243 
Spirit of God, 24-25, 32(-33), 46, 
63-64, 71, 165, 178, 183, 225, 
228, 230, 235-236, 237-238 
(see also King CSpiritl) 

Star, 21, 43-44, 73-74, 79-80, 
190-191, 209, 212-214 
Stone, see King (Stone-Son) 
Tabemacles, (197), 239-240, 246 
Temple, 180-182, 188-189, 190-192, 
225, 227-228, 230 
Triunity of God, 107, 222-223 
Vineyard, 184-188 

(see also Eucharist; Shepherd) 
Virginal Conception, see Conception 
of Jesus; Genesis; King (Concep¬ 
tion and Birth); Queen Mother; 
Spirit of God 

Wisdom, 148, 176-177, 216-218, 
228-230 

Worship, see Prayer, Tabemacles 
Zion, see Temple 



